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Henry  Porter  on  the  country  march  to  town 
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70pc  of  airline’s  Heathrow  flights  grounded  □ TGWU  faces  legal  challenge  on  ballot 
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Seumas  Milne 
and  Ewan  MaeAsklH 


cabin  crew  members  called  in 

b._A_k„,  sick,  six  times  more  than 

usual. 

On  the  union  side,  the  pros- 
RIT1SH  Airways  pect  that  industrial  action 
is  to  sue  the  could  spread  to  include  9,000 
Transport  and  ground  staff  — who  are  in- 
General  Work-  volved  in  a parallel  dispute 
ers’  Union  tor  over  the  sell-off  of  the  BA 
hundreds  of  meals  service  — hung  in  the 
' pounds  In  dam-  balance  last  night-  as  catering 
r the  cost  of  the  workers  met  to  consider  a 
bin  crew  strike  new  company  offer, 
day  cut  a swathe  But  whatever  their  deci- 
alrline’s  dally  sion,  BA's  resort  to  Conserva- 
les.  live  union  legislation  against 

escalation  of  the  the  Labour-affiliated  TGWU 
,’s  communion-  in  the  third  month  of  a new 
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thousands  of  pounds  In  dam- 
ages,  part  or  the  cost  of  the 
three-day  cabin  crew  strike 
which  yesterday  cut  a swathe 
through  -the  airline's  dally 
.flight  schedules. 

hut  sharp  escalation  of  the 
dispute,  BA’s  communica- 
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tions  director  Kevin  Murray  I Labour  government  shows 


told  the  Guardian  that  the 
company  had  decided  to  use 
. What  it  believes  is  a proce- 
dural flaw  in  last  month's 
strike  ballot  to  “recover  from 
the  union  some  of  the  losses 
we  have  incurred". 

BA  admitted  that  the  first 
day  of  the  three-day  cabin 
crew  strike  over  an  imposed 
cost-cutting  pay  and  condi- 
tions package  had  had  a sub- 
stantial impact  on  its  busl- 


that  for  the  moment  the  pri- 
vatised giant  is  in  no  mood  to 
compromise. 

A TGWU  spokesman  said 
the  union  was  “completely 
confident  that  the  ballot  was 
properly  conducted”  and 
happy  to  have  it  tested  in  any 
court  of  law.  "BA  has  tried  j 
intimidation  and  failed.''  he  i 
said.  “If  they  try  litigation, ! 
that  will  fail  too.”  I 

But  BA  claimed  the  TGWU 


ness,  grounding  almost  70  per  had  balloted  around  1,000 
cent  of  its  flights  out  of  Heath-  more  members  than  had  been 


row  and  the  majority  of  Gat- 
wick  services  covered  by  the 
dispute. 

. Kie  company  promised  20 
percent  more  services  today 
and  hailed  the  800-plus  cabin 
staff  It  said  had  braved  picket 
lines  to  come  to  work  — 
though  it  conceded  that  many 
of  these  were  members  of  the 
BA-fbstered  breakaway 
.union.  Cabin  Crew  89,  which 
accepted  the  pay  and  condi- 
tions package.  Around  1,500 


notified  to  the  company  and  Flying  pickets — strike  prot 
had  therefore  opened  itself  up 

to  legal  attack  — even  though  tively  for  each  unlawful 
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Flying  pickets. . -strike  protests  at  Heathrow  yesterday  as  one  of  the  few  British  Airways  flights  to  take  off  leaves  the  airport  photograph:  gahhy  weaseh 


the  discrepancy  could 


strike  call  With  costs,  that 


have  affected  the  outcome  of  could  amount  to  a TGWU  bin 


the  3-1  strike  vote. 


At  the  TGWU  conference  in 
Brighton,  the  union’s  general 
secretary  Bill  Morris  and  top 


of  at  least  £500,000  for  each  ] aviation  official  George  Ryde 


"There  is  an  important  stoppage  — though  that  is 


principle  at  stake,"  Mervyn 
Walker,  human  resources  di- 


small beer  when  set  against 
the  £200  million  loss  of  busi- 


rector.  said.  “This  is  an  un-  ness  the  union  claims  BA 


lawful  strike.’ 


faces  as  a result  of  the  walk- 


Tbe  courts  are  able  to  out  Last  year,  the  company 


award  damages  of  up  to 
£250,000  for  each  action,  eflfec- 


said  a pilots’  strike  would 
have  cost  £40  mill  ion  a day. 


were  given  enthusiastic  back- 
ing for  their  handling  of  the 
dispute.  The  strike  has  also 
attracted  strong  backing  from 
the  TUC.  which  is  calling  for  , 
a consumer  boycott  of  BA. 

But  the  Government  main- 1 
tained  its  hands-off  line,  de-  i 


spite  behind-the-scenes  con-  Mr  Blair,  challenged  by  the  closely  monitored  by  manage- 
tacts  and  calls  from  Labour  Opposition  about  the  dispute  ment  representatives. 

MPs  to  intervene.  In  the  Com-  at  Prime  Minister’s  Question  _ 

mons.  the  Prime  Minister  Time,  said  he  would  not  be 
also  came  under  pressure  getting  involved  personally, 
from  the  Conservatives  to  Altogether.  BA  was  forced 
take  a stand  on  the  side  of  the  to  cancel  135  out  of  196  flights 
management.  The  Tory  out  of  Heathrow  and  nine  out 
leader,  William  Hague,  of  the  16  long-haul  services 
claimed  the  dispute  reawak-  out  of  Gatwick  affected  by  the 
ened  the  spectre  of  strikes  strikes.  Pickets  on  duty 


StrBura  make  BA  pay,  page  4; 
Leader  comment,  page  8 


Luke  Harding 

i on  the  workers’ 
sick  parade 
that  ended  in 
a terminal 
decline 

IT  MAY  have  been  the 
I country's  most  serious  In- 
dustrial dispute  in  a de- 
cade. But  Heathrow  airport 
scarcely  felt  like  the  epi- 
centre of  militant  turmoil 
yesterday.  Instead,  travel- 
lers arriving  at  Terminal  1 
could  have  been  forgiven 
for  thinking  they  had  blun- 
dered into  a quiet  off-sea- 
son Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Acr  Lingus  and  Brit- 
ish Midland  counters  were 
buzzing  as  usual.  Those  BA 
passengers  who  did  turn  up 
were  immediately  mobbed 
by  ground  staff  happy  to 
help.  But  where  were  the 

pickets? 

It  soon  became  dear  that 
striking  — the  venerable 
historical  method  by  which 
workers  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  man- 
agement — was  as  out  of 
date  as  flat  caps  and  coal 
mills. 

Instead  hundreds  of  BA 
cabin  crew  had  brought 
their  giant  company  jud- 
dering to  a halt  with  a late- 
1990s  tactic:  the  collective 
sicltie.  They  were  simply 
not  there.  They  had  phoned 
in  sick  and  were,  if  they 
had  any  sense,  enjoying  the 
July  sunshine  in  numerous 
garden  plots  across  the 
home  counties. 

The  sickie  tactic  cer- 
tainly worked.  Only  a 
handfiti  of  BA  passengers 
at  Heathrow  found  them- 
selves going  anywhere  at 
alL  Those  destined  for  Mu- 
nich or  Warsaw*  were  the 
lucky  ones.  The  remainder 
found  their  flights  had 
dropped  magically  off  the 
departure  screen  and  were 
re-directed  to  rival  carriers 
or  shooed  on  to  the  crushed 
Speedllnk  bus  for  Gatwick 
airport. 

At  Gatwick,  BA  had  help- 
fully laid  on  a bank  of 
phones  for  passengers  in 
the  entrance  lobby  to  the 
north  terminal.  But  despite 
polite  notices  informing 
customers  that  phones 
were  free  nobody  was  using 
them.  "Most  passengers 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


from  the  1970s. 


Nuns  recruit  on  the  quiet  Big  bite  out  of 

lEsf-jsfvs-.si  Tyson’s  career 


around  Heathrow 


*We  get  an  hour’s 
break  in  the 
evening,  when  we 
like  to  sit  down  to 
watch  the  news  or 
Dad’s  Army  videos’ 

jf.T  IS  the  ideal  Job  if  you* 
I want  to  opt  out  of  the  rat 
(race,  though  the  hours  can 
belong  and  the  work  demand- 
ing spiritually  demanding, 
flat  is.  But  if  you  are  looking 
ftara  change  of  career  with  a 
li#  of  peace  and  quiet  thrown 
'then  the  contemplative 
mm's  Ufi?  could  be  for  you. 
-Thousands  of  posters  have 
Seen  sent  to  Catholic 
churches,  schools  and  col 
' legs  In  an  attempt  to  recruit 
'hurts  for  contemplative  con- 
.TOU&  following  a decline  In 
~<te  ntunber  of  women  at- 
.-trwgedto  the  closed  orders, 
Tht  publicity  drive  to  get 
jnoro  women  to  enlist  Is  the 
‘brainchild  of  Sister  Mar;  Ber- 


Nuns’  the  word:  the  poster 

nadette,  of  the  Redemptoris- 
tine  Convent  in  Liverpool, 
one  of  17  enclosed  convents  in 
the  country. 

Sister  Bernadette,  who  has 
been  a nun  for  43  years,  said: 
"We  are  doing  this  because 
we  want  to  remind  people 
that  we  are  still  here  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  getting  that 
many  young  females  who 
want  to  join  us. 

“I  think  it  is  because  we  are 


Britain 


becoming  a secular  society  and 
because  there’s  a lot  more 
scope  for  women  today.  I mean 
they  can  even  become  prime 
minister,  so  many  of  than  are 
not  thinking  about  becoming 
contemplative  nuns." 

Contemplative  nuns  base 
their  ministry  on  prayer  and 
long  periods  of  silence  behind 
convent  walls. 

Sister  Bernadette,  aged  68, 
one  of  only  nine  sisters  at  the 
Redexnpt  oris  tine  Convent 
said  they  had  not  had  a new 
vocation  for  more  than  20 
years  and  that  two  of  the  sis- 
ters had  not  gone  outside  the 

convent  grounds  since  1990. 

She  added:  “There  are 
around  1,000  contemplative 
nuns  left  in  the  country.  Dur- 
ing tbe  1930s  there  was  a mass 
entrance  but  times  have  obvi- 
ously changed.  We  could  do 
with  some  fresh  blood." 

A contemplative  nun's  day 
began  at  5.30am,  followed  by 
prayer  and  mass.  After  break- 
fast, there  was  a work  period/ 
followed  by  prayer,  lunch  and 
then  prayers  again. 

She  said:  “We  get  an  hour’s 
break  in  the  evening,  when 
we  like  to  sit  down  to  watch 
the  news  or  videos  of  Dad's 
Army  or  detective  movies." 


Kevin  Mitchell  In  Nevada 

MIKE  Tyson  was 
handed  the  harshest 
penalty  in  the  history 
of  boxing  yesterday,  a S3mil- 
lion  fine  and  revocation  of  his 
licence. 

Tbe  punishment  came  11 
days  after  Tyson  horrified  tbe 
millions  watching  his  title 
fight  against  Evander  Holy- 
field  by  suddenly  biting  a 
chunk  out  of  the  champion’s 
ear,  leaving  him  bloody  and 
bewildered. 

Tyson  was  only  disqualified 
when  he  tried  to  take  a lump 
out  of  Holyfleld's  remaining 
ear.But  last  night,  profes- 
sional boxing  was  striving  to 
satisfy  thirst  for  punishment 
while  keeping  tbe  door  ajar 
fix'  the  return  of  its  biggest 
money  earner. 

Tyson  will  be  able  to  apply 
for  his  licence  within  a year. 
Tbe  Nevada  State  Athletic 
Commission,  the  body  that 
took  it  away,  will  be  under 
serious  pressure  from  casinos 
in  Las  Vegas  and  boxing  pro- 
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moters  to  forgive  and  forget 

The  commission  found  Ty- 
son, who  was  not  present 
guilty  of  'unsportsmanlike 
conduct*. 

Holyfield,  in  South  Africa  on 
a goodwill  tour,  repeated  senti- 
ments that  he  forgave  Tyson. 
He  wanted  to  send  tbe  message 
that  boxing  was  ‘a  true.  legiti- 
mate and  honourable  sport*. 

He  added:  “We  simply  ask 
you  to  make  your  decision 
based  not  on  the  interests  of 
any  individual... but  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  sport  of  boxing.” 
This  was  interpreted  as  a ref- 
erence to  Don  King,  Tyson's 
promoter,  suspected  of  lobby- 
ing of  five  commissioners. 

The  chairman  of  the  five 
commissioners.  Dr  Elias 
Ghanemn.  said  anybody 
found  to  be  dealing  with  Ty- 
son until  he  is  handed  his 
licence  back  would  also  be  lia- 
ble to  punishment  This  may 
curb  any  plans  King  might 
have  had  to  take  Tyson 
abroad  to  fight 

Hurled  out  of  boxing,  page 
18 


Little  anger  as 

Oasis  look  back 

/"^UTRAGE  30  years  ago, 
when  John  Lennon 
sparked  a bonfire  of  Beatles' 
vinyl  after  proclaiming  his 
band  bigger  than  God. 

Amusement  yesterday, 
when  Beatles  wannabe  Noel 
Gallagher  tried  a similar 
stroke. 

Average  Sunday  church  at- 
tendance: 1 million  people. 
Biggest  crowd  at  an  Oasis  gig: 
250.000.  Who’s  bigger  than 
whom,  Noel?  Page  5 
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Take  a break  if  you  need  to, 
start  again  when  yon  can.  Put  away  a lot, 
a little,  different  amounts  at  different  times. 
It's  your  money  and  your  pension. 

We  don’t  tie  you  up  with  stupid  roles 
or  charge  yon  for  changing  your  plans. 
To  start  today,  give  us  a call. 


direct 

personal  financial  service 


9“  770261  "307347 


Opon  swan  days  s wvefc  frocn  Shii  to  10pm 


Virgin  Direct  Personal  Financial  Service-  Ltd  is  regulated  by  the 
Personal  investment  Authority.  The  price  of  units  and  cny  income  from 
thorn  can  go  down  as  well  as  up  and  you  may  not  get  back  all  tho 
money  you  invest.  Thu  basis  of  tax  may  change  and  tho  value  of  the 
tax  benefit  depends  on  how  much  tax  you  pay.  Fcr  you r security,’ 
•all  colls  to  Virgin  Direct  will  be  recorded  and  randomly  monitored. 
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Sketch 


Dressing  up  and 
dressing-downs 


Simon  Hoggart 


Northern  Ireland 
questions  was  a sombre 
occasion,  as  It  has  been 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. The  only  cheering  mo- 
ment came  with  the  question 
from  Barbara  Follett,  (Lab. 
Stevenage)  who  rose  to  speak 
wearing  an  extraordinary  out- 
fit It  was  a navy  blue  tunic 
with  red  trim  on  the  cuffs,  and 
broad  silver  chevrons  across 
the  front.  Embellished  with  a 
jingling  pair  of  spurs,  it  could 
have  been  the  dress  uniform 
of  the  11th  Hussars. 

A gasp  was  exhaled  from  the 
Conservative  benches.  Didn’t 
the  woman  know  that  was 
Nick  Soames’s  regiment? 

Ms  Follett  spent  the  years  of 
opposition  instructing  Labour 
MPs  on  how  to  dress  appropri- 
ately. to  provide  an  image  of 
warmth  combined  with  com- 
petence. Generally,  this  meant 
autumnal  browns  and  greens, 
and  the  process  was  known  as 
"FoUeting”.  Now,  perhaps, 
it’s  time  for  her  to  be 
Mowlamed. 

Aib  Mowlam  Is  only  the  lat- 
est Ulster  Secretary  to  be 
shell-shocked.  Like  young 
men  in  1914,  they  inarch  off  to 
the  trenches  In  high  hopes, 
confident  it  will  be  all  over  by 
Christmas. 

Then  they  encounter  the 
tiny-minded,  introspective, 
self-obsessed,  mean-spirited, 
purblind,  pettifogging,  dupli- 
citous, miserable.  Implacable 
intransigence  of  the  people 
they  have  to  deal  with. 

A note  c£ querulous  annoy- 
ance creeps  into  the  voice. 
“The  people  themselves  must 
decide  they  want  the  situation 
to  change,"  Ms  Mowlam  .said, 
"hut  we  cannot  force  them  to 
live  together  unless  they 
make  that  decision 
themselves.” 

But  this  is  an  improvement 
on  the  pabulum  about  the  need 
for  goodwill  on  all  sides,  com- 
bined with  government  deter- 
mination to  explore  all  ave- 
nues for  a possible  settlement, 
the  whole  topped  offby  a mov- 


ing tribute  to  the  desire  of  all 
people  in  the  province  for 
peace. 

Even  Tony  Blair  felt  moved  to 
declare  at  Prime  Minister's 
Question  Time:  *1  am  not  going 
to  give  up  on  Northern  IteSandJ  i 
am  going  to  carry  on  searching 
for  a solution ...  goodwill  on  all 
sides . . . understanding  and 
reason..." 

John  Hume  flmpwijjng 

Sainthood,  Foyle)  rose  to  com- 
plete silence,  as  he  generally 
does.  At  least  be  didn’t  tryto 
blame  Ms  Mowlam  for  recent 
events.  He  even  suggested  that 
some  of  the  problem  might  be 
the  fault,  not  ofthe  British,  but 
the  local  population  "who 
have  foiled,  as  a people,  to  live 

together.” 

This  is  realistic,  but  at 
tones  one  yearns  for  an  even 
harsher  realism — a minister 
who  says:  “After  29  years,  I 
implore  the  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland  to  recognise  the 
fort  that  violence  is  the  only 
solution  to  their  problems.  It 
is  only  when  one  side  has  won 
a convincing  military  victory 
over  the  other  that  we  win  see 
alasftog  and  stabile  end  to  this 
terrible  conflict 

“This  weekend  I beg  ordi- 
nary people  not  to  waste  their 
time  in  negotiations,  -which 
have  in  the  past  been  the 
source  of  so  much  divisive- 
ness and  bitterness . . Bat 
realism  about  Northern  Ire- 
land is  always  regarded  as  the 
height  ofbad  taste. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr  Blair 
clashed  with  Mr  Hague  about 
the  end  of  tax  credits  on  pen- 
sion fund  dividends.  Mr  Blair 
thought  this  a spiffs  idea;  Mr 
Hague  believed  it  would  oblige 
local  authorities  to  raise  coun- 
cil tax  in  order  to  top  up  their 
pension  funds. 

Mr  Blair  adopted  a dehaut 
m bos  manner,  ‘"me  Stock 
Market  has  risen  11  per  cent 
since  the  election,  and  if  you 
knew  what  you  were  talking 
about  you  would  realise  that 
...  this  is  flie  best  news  for 
pension  ftmds  there  r an  be." 

Mr  Hague  replied,  with  that 
world  weary  voice  of  his:  "You 
cant  patronise  your  way  out 
of  this.  What  you  said  was 
meaningless  waffle . . 

Mr  Biair  chuntered  on  about 
18  years  ofTory  misrule,  which 
he  always  does  when  he's  cor- 
nered. But  tome  foe  fascinating 
sight  was  these  two  young  men, 
virtual  juveniles,  trying  to  act 
as  if  the  other  were  nothing 
more  than  a callow 
whippersnapper. 


Review 


Old  campaigner 
comes  to  collect 


Adam  Sweeting 


Alice  Cooper 

Astoria,  London 


A LICE  Cooper  knows  all 
/ \ about  rock  ‘n’  roll's 
/ Ypower  to  incite  synthetic 
moral  outrage  and  plastic  in- 
surrection. More  Important. 
Alice  understands  what  it 
takes  Co  survive  25  years  In 
showbiz.  His  back-from-the- 
dead  live  show  ticks  off  all  the 
Alice  trademarks,  from  the 
gold-tipped  cane  to  the  rat's- 
nest  hair  and  the  assortment 
of  top  hats.  His  band  have 
been  rushed  forwards  from 
the  mid-seventies,  with  their 
heavy  metal  hair,  bare  chests 
and  screechy  guitar  posturing 
perfectly  preserved.  Alice  fig- 
ures the  world  owes  him  a liv- 
ing, and  he's  come  to  collect. 

Alice  is  a laconic  old 
trouper,  as  befits  a man  whose 
career  has  booraeranged  from 
oblivion  to  the  Top  10  and  back 
with  extraordinary  fre- 
quency. The  sometime  Vin- 
cent Fumier,  son  of  a Detroit 
preacher,  formed  the  Spiders 
in  California  in  1966.  and  be- 
fore long  they  were  reviled  as 
“toe  worst  band  in  LA".  They 
changed  their  name  to  Alice 
Cooper,  and  their  fortunes 
changed.  Amusing  seventies 
ditties  like  I Love  The  Dead 
and  Welcome  To  My  Night- 
mare were,  for  some  reason, 
taken  utterly  seriously  by  the 
drabber  newspaper  colum- 
nists. boosting  Alice  into  toe 
glam  rock  stratosphere. 

However,  Alice  was  soon 
back  on  the  skids.  A master  of 
trailer-park  bad  taste,  he 


began  to  spend  all  his  time  off 
toe  stage  slumped  to  front  of 
the  TV,  guzzling  Budweiser. 

He  couldn't  tell  where  Alice 
ended  and  plain  ol'  Vince 
began.  The  band  broke  up  and 
Alice's  career  plummeted  into 
toe  abyss. 

Put  the  cleaned-up.  family- 
vaiues  Alice  back  on  stage, 
and  toe  decades  drop  away 
like  yesterday's  greasepaint 
and  pantomime  gaflows.  The 
yelping,  snarling  voice  sounds 
the  same,  while  his  band  are 
technically  for  in  advance  of 
the  original  Alice  Cooper. 

He  stm  glares  out  at  the  au- 
dience with  those  coal  pit 
eyes,  and  does  a long  theatri- 
cal routine  to  which  men  to 
white  coats  wrap  hhw  in  a 
strailjacket  and  daub  him 
with  panstick,  but  Alice 
knows  what  his  crowd  has 
come  for.  No  More  Mr  Nice 
Guy  was  fierce  and  sneery. 
while  Only  Women  Bleed  was  { 
delivered  as  the  perfect  power- , 
ballad.  For  Feed  My  Franken- 
stein, Alice  donned  a Franken- 
stein T-shirt,  while  Poison 
was  flat-out  semi-orchestral 
metal,  stuffed  with  guitar  har- 
monies and  leaping  bass  lines 
from  the  great  Derek  SmaDs. 

It  was  wholly  predictable 
that  he'd  end  with  School's 
Out,  but  none  toe  worse  for  it 
If  s stffi  his  best  song,  a small 
epic  of  raging  metal  and  car- 
toon adolescent  bravado.  He 
encored  with  Elected,  bran- 
dishing a combined  Union- 
/Stars  and  Stripes  flag  while 
roadies  disguised  as  presi- 
dents Nixon,  Carter  and 
Reagan  handed  out  bogus  bal- 
lot slips.  Very  crude,  but 
pretty  effective. 
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A real  gamble? 
The  man  from 
the  Pru  takes 
his  place  in 
the  pensions 
league  of  shame 
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The  head  of  Prudential,  Peter  Davis,  featuring  in  its  latest  advertising  in  an  effort  to  revive  confidence  hi  the  company 


Heat  on  in  pension  scandal 


Mcham  antes 


THE  government  yes- 
terday turned  up 
the  heat  cm  City 
firms  Involved  in 
the  £4  billion  pen- 
sions scandal  by  publishing  a 
‘league  of  shame"  detailing 
the  records  of  the  worst 
offenders. 

The  review  of  mis-sold  per- 
sonal pensions  is  now  to  its 
third  year,  but  only  two  of  the 
24  companies  listed  in  the 
league  have  settled  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  their  cases, 
while  two  other  firms  have 
paid  almost  no  compensation. 

Treasury  Minister  Helen 
Liddell  described  the  firms’ 
performances  as  “extremely 
disappointing",  and  warned 
of  tough  disciplinary  action  if 
there  were  no  signs  of  im- 
provement She  is  believed  to 
be  considering  all  sanctions, 
including  fines  and  bans. 

Heading  the  league  of 
shame  is  Hogg  Robinson,  a 
firm  of  independent  financial 
advisers,  and  Colonial,  the 
UK  offshoot  of  an  Australian 


insurer.  At  toe  end  of  June 
both  companies  had  resolved 
fewer  than  l per  cent  of  cases. 

Five  firms  — GAN  (for- 
merly General  Portfolio), 
Sedgwick,  Abbey  Life,  Allied 
Dunbar  and  r.inmin  National 
— have  paid  out  to  just  1 per 
cent  of  cases.  Together,  toe 
! companies  account  for  nearly 
60,000  priority  cases,  but  have 
1 settled  with  just  626  victims. 

The  table  reveals  that  Pru- 
dential, the  country's  biggest 
life  insurer,  headed  by  Peter 
Davis,  has  settled  a mere 
5 per  emit  of  its  58,606  cases. 

For  years  under  the  leader- 
ship of  toe  former  chief  exec- 
utive, Mick  Newmarch,  the 
company  claimed  tt  had  no 
problems,  before  owning  up 
to  the  largest  stogie  caseload. 

Prudential  has  launched  a 
major  pensions  marketing 
effort  involving  a multi-mil- 
lion pound  advertising  cam- 
paign featuring  Mr  Davis,  as 
“the  man  from  the  Pru". ' 

One  of  toe  most  forthright 
advertising  lines  reads:  "The 
lottery.  The  pools.  The  pen- 
sion. One  of  them  shouldn’t 
be  a gamble."  It  is  signed  by 


Mr  Davis,  whose  appearance 
in  the  campaign  is  designed 
to  reassure  customers  and  to 
revive  confidence  in  the  prod- 
ucts. His  decision  to  take  per- 
sonal responsibility  fin:  the 
wimpaigw  is  regarded  as  dar- 
ing because  of  the  risks  to  his 
and  toe  company's  credibility 
from  the  mfesefling  debacle. 

Up  to  15  million  people  may 
have  been  duped  by  commis- 
sion-hungry biauranrA  sales- 
men into  leaving  their  em- 
ployer's pension  scheme  for  a 
private  pension  since  1988. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Per- 
sonal Investment  Authority 
set  new  deadlines  for  settle- 
ment insisting  companies 
resolve  90  per  cent  of  priority 
cases  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Association  of  British  Insur- 
ers said  toe  industry  was  also 
disappointed  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  review,  attribu- 
ting toe  delay  to  a shortage  of 
actuarial  skills,  difficulties  in 
obtaining  information  from 
occupational  pension 
schemes  and  the  sluggishness 
of  City  watchdogs  In  publish- 
ing guidance. 


‘The  whole  thing  is  a bit 
like  swimming  in  treadle.  We 
hope  it’s  getting  thinner  and 
thinner,- but  we  are  not  going 
to  get  any  foster  to  a minute 
or  two  just  because  someone 
has  said  hurry  up.  AH  toe 
companies  want  to  go  foster,” 
he  said. 

Prudential  said  it  had  accel- 
erated its  review  since  the 
regulators  agreed  that  some 
victims  could  be  offered  a 
guarantee  where  reinstate- 
ment to  their  original  pension 
was  impossible.  "We  sent  out 
8,000  guarantee  offers  last 
week  and  we  are  getting 
closer  to  our  targets,”  a 
spokesman  said.  i 

Ms  Liddell  said  this  was  toe 
first  of  several  monthly 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  , 
review.  The  new  figures 
reveal  that  20,545  victims 
have  been  compensated, 
3.6  per  cent  of  toe  570,000  pri- 
ority cases.  No  insurer  has 
yet  been  punished  for  its  part 
in  tTte  scandal,  although  sev- 
eral advisory  firms  have  been  I 
fined. 


What  they  say 


"Ifee  company  is  devoting  . 
considerable  resources  to  its 
pensions  review  and  is  fhUy 
committed  to  completing  the 
process  within  the  Govern- 
ment's  prescribed  time- 
scale"  — Hogg  Robinson 


“We  have  an  agreed  plan 
with  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority  and  we  are 
well  within  that  plan.  We 
have  doubled  the  staff 
working  on  the  review  to  44 
people,  who  are  working 
six  days  a week,  12  hours  a 
day.  You  can't  ask  any 
more”  — Colonial 


ntifroeHlng  of  personal  pen- 
sions.  These  Included  inad- 
equate training  and  compe- 
tence arrangements,  too 
great  incentives  and  alack 
of  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ference between  personal 
pensions  and  occupational 
pensions”— Barclays 


“GAN  is  fully  aware  of  the 
seriousness  ofthe  review 
and  has  taken  steps  to  has- 
ten progress  and  meet  the 
deadlines  set  by  the  Per- 
sonal Investment  Authority 
and  the  Government”  — 
GAN 


“If  you  go  back  to  1988 
when  personal  pensions 
came  toto  being,  there  was 
a great  push  with  the  Gov- 
ernment leading  the  way. 
As  a result,  there  was  a lot 
of  overselling  of  personal 
pensions.  Nor  was  there  a 
dear  understanding  of  the 
different  benefits  of  per- 
sonal pensions  and  occupa- 
tional schemes” — Pearl 
Assurance 


Notebook,  pass-  4 1 


“In  retrospect,  a number  of 
matters  contributed  to  the 


"Our  priority  is  to  com- 
plete the  review  as  quickly 
as  possible  rather  than  go 
into  the  history  of  the  af- 
fair” — Co-operative 
Insurance 


Kenyan  students  targeted  in  violent  crackdown 


Britain  joins  condemnation  as 
Moi  stifles  demands  for  reform 
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Lucy  Hannan  in  Nairobi 


KENYAN  riot  police  yes- 
terday stormed  into 
Nairobi  university, 
breaking  down  dormitory 
doors  and  clubbing  students 
as  the  government  attempted 
to  stiffle  calin  fhr  political 
reform. 

On  a third  day  of  violence, 
toe  main  campus  was  closed 
and  roads  into  the  city 
blocked  until  after  midday, 
when  students  began  leaving 
with  their  belongings. 

Armed  with  slingshots  and 
inspired  by  hopes  of  constitu- 
tional change,  the  students 
have  repeatedly  confronted 
the  tear  gas  and  li  ve  ammuni- 
tion of  the  security  forces. 


One  student,  F.  W.  Kinyan- 
jui,  who  was  battered  uncon- 
scious by  paramilitaries  yes- 
, terday  in  front  of  the 
international  press,  remains 
I in  intensive  care. 

I "He  is  in  a comatose  state. 
His  chances  are  so-so,"  said  a 
spokeswoman  at  Nairobi’s 
Aga  Khan  hospital 
The  European  Union  and 
six  other  countries  — lndud- 
frig  G»nadaJ  Japan  ami  Nor- 
way — condemned  toe  vio- 
lence and  arged  Kenya’s 
government  to  open  dialogue 
with  opposition  groups. 

A statement  from  toe  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  minister. 
Tony  Lloyd,  warned  that  the 
unrest  was  “yet  one  further 
serious  Mow”  to  general  elec- 
tions due  to  he  held  later  this  , 
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Police  surround  a student  in  Nairobi  photograph-,  khaljlsenosi 


year.  Any  British  criticism  is  trously  supportive  policy  on 
met  with  excitement  among  President  Daniel  arap  Moi’s 


reform  campaigners,  who  be-  reign. 


lleve  the  former  colonial 
power  has  pursued  a disas- 


OnKabete  campus,  10  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  centre. 


students  defied  orders  to  go 
home  and  manned  road 
blocks,  setting  a bus  and  a 
police  Land  Rover  ablaze.  - 

At  least  nine  people  are 
known  to  have  died  in  clashes 
since  Monday,  when  country- 
wide reform  rallies  were  de- 
clared illegal  and  broken  up 
by  the  security  forces. 

2n  Naknru,  the  provincial 
capital  of  Rift  Valley  which,  is 
seen  by  the  government  as  an 

opposition  centre,  members 
of  the  ruling  Kanu  Party  took 
over  the  town  for  three  hours, 
using  whips  and  long  poles 
painted  in  party  colottra  to  in- 
discriminately beat  anyone 
trying  to  flee. 

Deaths  have  been  recorded 
in  the  provincial  towns  of 
Nyahururu  and  ThJka,  and 
scores  of  injuries  have  been- 
reported  in  other  towns/  tor 
eluding  the  western  capital, 
Klsumu. 

Calls  for  constitutional 


reform  are  lead  by  "legal 
guerrillas”,  including  law- 
yers who  agitate  as  members 
of  parliament.  Journalists, 
members  of  nongovernmen- 
tal and  human  rights  organi- 
sations, politicians,  clergy 
and  students  hack  the 
campaign. 

Activists  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  aid  donors  for 
i calling  for  change  on  the 
grounds  of  legitimacy  and 
order  but,  with  no  sign  of  gov- 
ernment concessions,  there 
are  mounting  fears  for  the 
totore  of  Kenya. 

According  to  Paul  Muite, 
an  MP  and  lawyer,  the  opposi- 
tion should  consider  using 
force  Itself  even  If  donors  do 
not  approve.  A general  elec- 
tion raider  the  circumstances, 
he  claims,  would  be  pointless. 
"We  don’t  have  enough  con- 
s«iaas  for  a boycott  so  we 
should  disrupt  the  whole 
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Lawrence  Donegan 
reports  on  £1m  deal 


Genesis  members  Mike  Rutherford  (left),  Phil  Collins  and  Tony  Banks.  There  will  be  few  tears  shed  in  Mull  for  the  exodus  of  Genesis’ 


Selling  Scotland  by  the  pound 
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I T.  was  a rock  and  roll  ac- 
countant’s idea  for  reduc- 
ing his  clients'  tax  liabil- 
ity. But  the  people  of  Mull 
did  not  like  it,  claiming 
(hat  the  members  of  the  pop 
group  Genesis  were  among 
the  worst  absentee  landlords 
ever  to  buy  a piece  of  their 
Scottish  Island. 

Now,  10  years  after  the  mil- 
lionaire trio  of  Phil  Collins, 
Mike  Rutherford  and  Tony 
Banks  bought  the  8.500-acre 
Penny  ghael  estate  for 
£520.000,  the  group  bad  sold  it 
to  aJDutch  clothing  company, 
fysfion.  at  a price  believed  to 
be  more  than  £1  million. 

The  private  sale  brought  to 
ah  wad  Genesis’  controversial 
ownership  which  saw  the  es- 
tate’s 12-bedroom  mansion 
fan  - tntn  disrepair  snd  its 
three  forms  closed  down  to 
make  for  tax-friendly  forestry 
schemes — a stark  contrast  to 
the  group’s  public  support  for 
environmental  groups  such 
as  Save  the  Rainforests  and 
Sarfhrlse  and  Mr  Collins' 
songs  about  the  plight  of  the 
homeless,  according  to  some 
Islanders. 

Janet  GlaJsber.  whose  fam- 
ily sold  the  estate  to  the  pop 
group  in  January  1987  after 
her  husband's  death,  said  last 
night  that  she  had  employed 
14  farm  staff  to  look  after  2,000 
sheep  -and  SO  head  of  cattle. 
The  jobs  and  the  animals  all 
went  after  the  estate  changed 

bandit,  mid. 

She  claimed  her  successors 
had  made  an  “appalling"  job 
of  looking  after  the  estate. 
“Pennyghael  was  a beautiful 
piece  which  needed  a lot  erf 


care  and  attention,  but  they 
appeared  to  show  no  interest. 
With  all  the  money  they  have 
they  could  have  made  a .won- 
derful job  of  it  Well  all  be 
glad  to  seethe  back  of  them.” 

Mike  Rutherford,  the 
band’s  keyboard  player,  con- 
firmed that  the  estate  had 
been  sold  but,  asked  why. 
said:  “Dunno  really.”  The 
group's  business  manager, 
Carol  WUlis,  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

The  members  of  Genesis 
were  among  a large  number 
of  wealthy  celebrities  who 
bought  land,  in  thp  Highlands 
in  the  mid-eighties  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  relief  on  offer 
for  afforestation  projects.  The 
scheme  was  ended  in  1988  by 
the  then  chancellor- Nigel 
Lawson. 

The  Pennyghael  estate, 
which  overlooks  Ben  More.  ] 
was  founded  in  1819  as  a 
retirement  home  for  William 
McGillivray.  a Glaswegian 
entrepreneur  who  founded 
the  Hudson  Bay  Trading 
Company.  The  mansion  is  one 
of  the  biggest  off  file  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  although  it 
has  been  uninhabited  since 

changing  bunds  in  1967. 

The  group’s  members  tried 
to  sell  It  in  1991  after  being 
criticised  for  accepting 
£267,000  from  a government 
scheme  aimed  at  establishing 
long-term  woodland  and  for- 
estry. There  was  a public  out- 
cry when  it  emerged  later 
that  money  had  been  used  to 
plant  Christmas  trees  which 
were  then  sold  to  the  public. 

In  1993,  the  Scottish  Civic 
trust  accused  Penny  ghael's 


Feamyghael  estate  which,  say  locals.  Genesis  members  neglected  despite  a £267,000  grant 


owners  of  abandoning  the 
mansion  house,  saying  it  was 
neglected  and  Argyll  and 
Bute  council  wrote  to  the 
group  agfrfag  thpm  to  take 
more  care  qf  the  property. 

Kenny  Murray,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, said  yesterday  that  the 
recent  history  of  Pennyghael 
illustrated  the  urgent  need  for 
reform  of  land  ownership  in 
Scotland. 

Tt  Is  a about  time  that 
these  people  who  go  on  stage 
preaching  about  the  homeless 
and  the  rain  forests  in  other 
parts  erf  the  world  started  to 


think  about  their  responsibil- 
ities closer  to  home,”  Mr 
, Murray  said.  “This  is  a clas- 
sic example  of  the  problem 
which  has  long  blighted  the 
Highlands  — absentee  land- 
lords who  appear  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  foe 
communities  which  they  con- 
trol. These  people  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  take 
an  interest  in  such 

fnmmnnttip*;  M 

The  Government  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  it  consid- 
ering land  reform  proposals 
in  Scotland  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  absentee  landlordism. 


Scottish  officer  minister 
Brian  Wilson  said  last  night 
he  had  recently  asked  the 
Community  Land  Unit  to 
support  initiatives  which 
would  help  communities  ac- 
quire land  which  comes  on 
the  market 

"We  are  actively  looking  to 
reform  this  area  of  the  law.” 
he  said.  The  case  of  Pen- 
nyghael is  exactly  the  kind  of 
transaction  which  gives  land 
ownership  in  t)u»  Highlands 
stlch  a rotten  name 

“There  will  be  few  tears 
shed  in  Mull  for  the  exodus  of 
Genesis.” 


Celebrity  squires 

lan  Anderson,  lead  singer  of 
Jethro  Tull,  bought  15,000 
acres  on  Skye  in  1978.  He  sold 
the  land  in  1994  to  the  environ- 
mental group  the  John  Muir 
Trust,  saying  he  had  hoped  to 
spend  six  months  a year  on 
the  estate  but  it  had  made  him 
“stir  crazy”. 

Sir  Cameron  Mackintosh, 
millionaire  producer  of  West 
End  musicals,  owns  North 
Morar  estate  on  Scotland’s 
west  coast  A strong  propo- 
nent of  community  owner- 
ship, he  joined  forces  with  the 
John  Muir  Trust  and  the  local 
council  in  1995  to  mount  an  l 
unsuccessful  bid  for  the  17,000- 
acre  Knoydart  estate. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  bin 
Rashid  al-Maktoum,  one  of 
the  world’s  richest  racehorse 
owners,  is  laird  ofafi6J)00-acre 
estate.  Inverinate.  opposite 
the  island  of  Skye.  He  is  sel- 
dom seen  there  but  employs 
local  families  to  run  the  estate. 
Has  been  criticised  locally  for 
demolishing  derelict  cottages. 
Early  in  his  ownership,  his 
£250,000  yacht  was  mysteri- 
ously sunk  in  Loch  Duich. 

Sir  Paul  McCartney  bought 
the  15,000-acre  High  Park  form 
on  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre  in  1966. 

It  cost  him  £66,000  but  is  val- 
ued at  £500,000.  He  recently 
converted  derelict  cottages  on 
the  farm  to  a guard  house.  His 
love  of  the  estate  was  immor- 
talised in  the  hit  single  Mull 
OfKintyre.  . 


THE  Government  Is  to 
phase. out  medical 
treatments  consid- 
ered ineffective  or  un- 
necessary — such  as  some 
Caesarean  births  — by  mak- 
ing hospitals  report  how  often 
they  are  used,  ministers  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  move  came  as  it  was 
Confirmed  that  langHah  NHS 
trusts  will  be  ordered,  possi- 
bly next  year,  to  publish  a 
range  of  indicators  of  their 
clinical  performance,  includ- 
ing patient  deaths. 

fifteen  indicators,  agreed 
with  doctors'  leaders,  are 
being  pilot-tested.  They  in- 
clude deaths  in  hospital 
within  30  days  of  surgery, 
deaths  in  hospital  within  30 
days  of  a heart  attack  and 
emergency  re-admission  to 
hospital  within  28  days  of 
discharge. 

One  indicator  will  monitor 
how  often  gynaecologists 
carry  out  the  socalled  D&C 
procedure.  Involving  scrap- 
ing of  the  uterus,  on  women 
under  40  as  a treatment  for 
heavy  periods.  The  treatment 
is  thought  by  many  experts  to 
have  limited  effectiveness. 

Until  now,  the  Department 
of  Health  has  circulated 
research  on  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  treatments,  but 
left  decisions  about  their  use 
to  doctors. 

Inclusion  of  the  D&C  fre- 
quency measure  in  the  new 
riinirai  indicators  shows  that 
the  department  is  taking  cen- 
tral control.  Hospitals  report- 
ing regular  use  of  the  proce- 
dure are  expected  to  be  told  to 
stop. 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Frank  Dobson,  said  the  aim 
was  to  “make  sore  that  the 
most  effective  treatments  and 
procedures  are  being  used 


and  the  least  effective  are 
being  phased  out". 

Addressing  the  Association 
of  Community’  Health  Coun- 
cils conference  in  Bourne- 
mouth, he  said  the  outcome 
“would  be  good  for  patients 
and  save  money”. 

One  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unnecessary  Cae- 
sarean operations,  Mr  Dobson 
said.  By  doing  so,  "we  will 
first  and  foremost  give 
women  greater  control  over 
the  birth  of  their  children, 
but  it  will  also  allow  other 
areas  of  healthcare  to  get 
more  of  the  resources  they 
need”. 

Other  procedures  likely  to 
be  subject  to  central  vetting 
include  grommets  as  a treat- 
ment for  glue  ear  in  children 
— the  issue  at  the  centre  of 
the  notorious  “Jennifer's  ear" 
affair  of  the  1992  general  elec- 
tion — and  the  removal  of 
tonsils. 

The  clinical  indicators  will 
expand  the  existing  hospital 
league  tables,  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published 
yesterday,  and  for  the  first 
time  introduce  measures  of 
the  quality  of  care. 

Similar  indicators,  includ- 
ing death  rates,  are  already  in 
use  in  Scotland. 

The  English  proposals  have 
been  drawn  up  over  two  years 
in  collaboration  with  the 
Joint  Consultants’  Commit- 
tee, representing  senior 
doctors. 

The  committee  cautioned 
that  its  own  experts  bad  yet  to 
approve  the  scientific  validity 
of  the  indicators,  but  it  said  It 
"hopes  and  expects”  to  see 
them  ready  for  use  nationally. 

Ministers  are  stressing  that 
the  indicators  will  not  be  used 
crudely. 

Allowance  will  be  made  for 
factors  such  as  the  inevitable 
higher  death  rates  among  pa- 
tients In  specialist  cancer  and 
heart  units. 


Haughey  admits 
taking  £1 ,3m 


David  Shamrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Irish  Republic’s  own 
political  sleaze  saga 
took  a bizarre  twist  yes- 
terday when  the  former  Irish 
Prime  Minister  Cbarles 
Haughey  wiiii  he  had  “mistak- 
enly instructed  his  legal 
team”  and  finally  admitted 
receiving  £L3  million  from 
the  former  chief  of  the  coun- 
try’s largest  stores  chain. 

The  former  taoiseach  made 
the  disclosure  in  a statement 
read  by  his  lawyer  to  a tribu- 
nal of  inquiry  into  payments 
made  to  politicians  by  Ben 
Dunne,  formerly  boss  of  Ire- 
land's Dunnes  Stores  group. 

Mr  Dunne's  solicitor,  Noel 
Smyth,  also  told  the  Inquiry 
bis  client  had  made  an  offer 
— which  was  rejected  — to 
pay  another  £1  million 
towards  Mr  Haughey’s  tax 
bin  on  condition  the  former 
premier  agreed  to  disiose  the 
earlier  payments. 

Mr  Smyth  estimated  that 
Mr  Haughey  would  get  a tax 
bill  of  at  least  £1  million,  pos- 
sibly more  with  interest  and 
penalties  included. 

Mr  Haughey  said  his  new 
statement  arose  from  “helpful 
documents”  he  had  been 
handed  by  Mr  Dunne’s  solici- 
tor. The  admission  followed 
two  adjournments  last  week. 
In  his  first  response  to  the  tri- 
bunal, Mr  Haughey.  who  is 
due  to  give  evidence  next 
week,  denied  receiving  any 
money,  then  agreed  .that  he 
did  but  could  not  recall  the 
identity  of  the  donor. 

The  Haughey  statement 
said:  ‘1  now  accept  that  I I 
received  £1.3  million  from  Mr 


Workers*  sick  parade  leads  to  quiet  terminal  decline 
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continued  from  page  1 
wittr  cancelled  flights  have 
simply  not  bothered  to  turn- 
up,”  a BA  ticket  sales  offi- 
cer explained  wearily.  ‘Tt 
has  been  pretty  quiet.” 

Most  of  GatwSck’s  cabin 
crew  on  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean flights  had  already 
agreed  to  a pay  and  condi- 
tion* package  weeks  ago 


and  were  not  on  strike. 
Those  working  long  haul 
routes  had  been  called  out. 
But  like  the  majority  of 
their  colleagues  at  Heath- 
row, many  had  simply 
phoned  in  sick. 

" On  a lunch- time  flight  to 
Paris,  some  Gatwick  cabin 
crew  grumbled  about  their 
colleagues.  ‘T  think  it’s 


pretty  disgusting  really,” 
one  said. 

“We’ve  heard  that  some 
2,000  people  have  phoned 
in  sick.  It’s  very  easy  to 
stay  at  home  and  produce  a 
sick  note  from  your 
doctor.” 

- Another  said:  “People  are 
anxious  not  to.  lose  out  on 
travel  perks  and  the  pros- 


pect of  promotion.  There’s 
been  a lot  of  disinformation 
on  both  sides.” 

Their  passengers  seemed 
scarcely  aware  that  the 
world’s  favourite  airline 
was  engaged  in  an  acrimo- 
nious dispute  with  its  staff. 
“I  didn’t  know  they  were 
on  strike,”  one  elderly 
Spanish  lady  declared. 


‘‘This  happens  in  my 
country  all  the  time,”  her 
companion  added  cheer- 
fully, tucking  Into  a BA 
bread  rolL 

The  flight  was  fall  but, 
then,  as  one  proud  cabin 
crew  member  explained, 
the  flight  to  Paris  Is  always 
full.  On  arrival  at  Paris 
Charles  de  Gaulle  airport. 


BA  managers  had  laid  on  a 
modest  spread  of  compli- 
mentary peanuts,  Perrier 
water  and  orange  juice  to 
soothe  over  any  ruffled  pas- 
sengers. 

Over  at  the  check-in  desk, 
the  sign  flashed  up  In  red: 
“No  flights  to  Heathrow 
dne  to  strike  by  cabin 
crew.” 


Ben  Dunne’s  solicitor,  and 
that  I became  aware  that  he 
was  the  donor  to  the  late  Mr 
Des  Traynor  [Mr  Haugheys 
former  accountant]  in  1993. 

“I  accept  Mr  Dunne's  evi- 
dence that  he  handed  me  the 
£210,000  at  AbbeyvilJe  [Mr 
Haughey’s  Dublin  home]  in 
November.  1991.  In  making 
this  statement  I wish  to  make 
dear  that  until  yesterday  1 
had  mistakenly  instructed  my 
legal  team.” 

Mr  Dunne,  who  was  forced 
out  of  the  company  business 
five  years  ago  following 
charges  of  cocaine  possession 
in  the  United  States,  gave  evi- 
dence earlier  this  year.  He 
recounted  the  day  he  called 
on  Mr  Haughey  “for  tea”  one 
afternoon  in  1991.  when  the 
former  taoiseach  was  under 
political  and  financial  pres- 
sure. and  handed  him  three 
steiilng  cheques  made  out  to 
other,  third  party  names 
totalling  £210.000. 

He  said  he  gave  Mr 
Haughey  the  money  because 
he  looked  depressed,  saying 
“this  is  something  for  your- 
self." and  received  the  reply 
“Thank  you,  big  fellow.’’ 

At  the  time,  Mr  Haughey  de- 
nied receiving  money  from  Mr 
Dunne  and  rejected  invitations 
to  be  legally  represented  at  tbe 
proceedings,  but  he  has  since 
agreed  to  cooperate. 

The  inquiry'  was  ordered 

after  the  resignation  last  year 
of  former  cabinet  minister 
Michael  Lowry,  who  received 
£200,000  from  Mr  Dunne  to  fi- 
nance a house  extension. 

The  present  management  of 
Dunnes  Stores  — headed  by 
Mr  Dunne’s  sister  Margaret 
Heffernan  — is  to  seek  the 
return  of  the  £15  million. 
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Archaeologists 
unearth  tools 
that  point  to 
fortune  telling, 
collusion  and 
cutting  edge 
technology  in 
Roman  Britain 


Is  there  a doctor  in  the  villa?  Some  of  the  medical  instruments  that  have  delighted  and  surprised  archaeologists  working  at  a dig  outside  Colchester,  Essex 


-the  discovery  of  the  only 
I complete  set  of  ancient 
nodical  instruments  found 
in  Britain  was  announced 
by  archaeologists  yester- 
day, but  they  are  still  wres- 
tling with  the  mystery  of 
the  owner,  writes  Msec 
Kennedy. 

The  contents  of  the  grave 
on  the  outskirts  of  Colches- 
ter. Essex,  seem  to  show  he 
was  a surgeon  interested  In 
board  games.  Spanish  wine 
and  good  food  — and  was 
also  a fortuneteller. 

The  find  at  a gravel 
quarry  is  unique  because 
the  instruments,  although 
based  on  Roman  types, 
were  apparently  made  tn 
Britain-  The  grave  — be- 
lieved to  date  from  around 
SOAD  — also  contained  two 
identical  sets  of  rods,  one  in 
bronze  one  in  copper.  Ar- , 
photograph:  graham  njRNeR  ch&eologists  believe  they . 


were  used  for  fortune  Mi- 
lne tathattuafrlftehe*. 

The  find*  wer*  by 
the  came  team,  t&  the  tug 
grave  as  last  summer's 
spectacular  Roman  guniag 
board.  . 

*1110 13  brona  medical  in- 
struments w&e  eamtaftT 
and  authenticated  byftaiph 
Jackson  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, an  expert  on  Greek 
and  Roman;  mtdfcbw,  mho 
described  the  discovery  ** 
“‘enormously  important*, 

They  include  scalpels, 
tweezers,  retractcttv  and  a 
small  deUCRte  saw... 

If  their  owner  wet  Brit- 
ish It  show*  a them  was  an 
exchange  of  medical  knowl- 
edge in  the  early  years  of 

the  invasion. 

Philip  Crummy,  director 
of  the  Colchester  Archaeo- 
logical Trust  said  yester- 
day; "This  Is  the  oldest  doc- 
tor in  England  — and  he 
was  a collaborator  with  the 
Romans." 

The  site  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  at  about 
the  time  of  Bondicca's  fam- 
ous rebellion  against  the 
Romans,  which  began.  SO 
miles  away.  Was  there  a 
connection?  Mr  Crummy 
has  one  more  summer  to 
try  to  find  out  befOrethe 
gravel  diggers  move  in,  ... 
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Poor  parents  who  go  without  to  feed  their  children 


Sarah  Boseley 


Bringing  up  a child 
from  birth  to  the  age 
of  17  costs  on  average 

£90,000,  according  to 
a study  by  the  Joseph  Rown- 
tree  Foundation  published 
yesterday. 


However,  the  study  found 
that  the  difference  between 
the  better-off  and  families 
without  much  income  was 
surprisingly  small,  as  poorer 
parents  tried  to  protect  their 
child  from  poverty — often  by 
going  without  themselves. 

The  foundation  offers  a new 
definition  of  poverty.  The  sur- 
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vey  classifies  one  in  10  chil- 
dren as  “poor"  on  the  basis 
that  their  families  cannot  af- 
ford at  least  three  of  the 
things  most  families  take  far 
granted  — such  as  three 
meals  a day,  a bed  of  their 
own  and  shoes  bought  new 
and  property  fitted.  One  in  30 
children.  It  says,  are  “sev- 
erely poor”  as  they  lack  at 

least  five  of  these  things. 

However,  as  many  as  85  per 
cent  of  mothers  said  .they 
sometimes  go  without 
clothes,  shoes,  holidays  or 
entertainment  to  provide  for 
their  children.  One  in  20,  par- 
ticularly lone  mothers  on  In- 
come Support  sometimes  go 
without  food  to  ensure  their 
children  have  enough  to  eat 
Half  the  parents  defined  by 
the  study  as  “poor"  have  chil- 
dren who  are  not  poor  by  the 

founriatfnrTie  itefln&lnn. 

‘It  seems  that  despite  some 
politicians’  claims  that  child 
poverty  does  not  exist  in  Brit- 
ain because  children  do  not 
go  without  food,  one  in  a 100 
do  not  have  a diet  which  al- 
most all  parents  deem 
essential  for  a healthy  life," 
the  study  says. 

One  per  cent  of  children  do 


not  have  a bed  and  mattress 
to  themselves,  almost  one  In 
20  go  without  new  shoes, 
fresh  fruit  every  day  or  live  In 
damp  housing. 

It  is  generally  lone  parent 
families  who  are  worst  oft 
“All  children  who  go  without 
all  three  food  items  In  our  in- 
dex (three  meals  and  fresh 
fruit  every  day  and  meat  fiah 
or  cheese  twice  a day)  and 
three-quarters  of  those  who 
lack  two  of  the  four  “environ- 
mental" items  — such  as  own 


bed,  bedroom  carpet  and  gar- 
den — live  in  one-parent  non- 
wnrlrfng  families." 

The  biggest  slice  of  spend- 
ing goes  on  food,  which  rises 
from  £UL95  a week  for  babies 
to  £21.70  a week  for  secondary 
school  children-  For  parents 
an  income  Support,  feeding 
the  children  takes  up  63  per 
cent  of  their  total  child- 
related  allowance. 

Most  worrying  for  the  foun- 
dation was  how  for  short  In- 
come Support  fell  from  meet- 


big  the  needs  of  children, 
with  the  result  that  parents 
were  suffering  to  protect 
them  from  deprivation.  They 
found  it  particularly  disad- 
vantaged younger  children, 
because  of  an  assumption 
that  those  aged  under  11  cost 
only  61  per  cent  as  much  as  a 
16  yearold.  This  is  not  so, 
says  the  foundation  — which 
found  average  spending  on 
the  under-lls  was  86  per  cent 
of  that  on  16-year-olds.  . 

Sue  Middleton  of  the  Centre 


for  Research  in  Social  Policy 
at  Loughborough  University, 
coauthor  of  the  report,  said: 
“This  study  makes  it  dear 
that  policy  makers . . . need  to 
improve  their  understanding 
of  what  it  costs  to  be  a parent 
Our  survey  findings  suggest 
that  the  costs  of  younger  chil- 
dren, in  particular,  are  seri- 
ously under-estimated  in  ben- 
efit calculations. 

“But  they  also  raise  the 
question  of  how  for  it  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  low-in- 


come parents  to  make  sacri- 
fices on  their  own  food  and 
necessities  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  children  from  go- 
ing without" 

Small  fortunes,  by  Sue  Middle- 
ton,  Karl  Ashworth  and  Ian 
Brait/ucatte  is  available  from 
York  Publishing  Services,  64 
Hallfleld  Road,  York  Y03 
7X0,'  price  £13.45.  A fine  sum- 
mary is  available  fivm  JRF. 
The  Homestead.  40  Water  End. 
Ybrk  YOS  6LP  or  the  web  site. 
woajif.org.uk.  - 


Judge  says 
asylum  aid 
is  illegal 


Sharp  rise  in  students  taking  jobs  to  study 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


A SHARP  increase  in  stu- 
dents having  to  take  jobs 


#4dents  having  to  take  jobs 
to  supplement  grants  and 
loans  during  supposedly  full- 
time study  was  reported  yes- 
terday by  the  GMB  union. 

The  general  union  published 
research  showing  823,000  full- 
time students  are  in  paid  em- 
ployment — an  increase  of  46 
per  cent  over  the  past  four 
years.  The  average  time  spent 


earning  instead  of  studying 
had  gone  up  from  11-5  hours  a 
week  to  12A  hours. 

It  said  the  evidence  cast 
doubt  on  the  viability  of 
recommendations  expected 
from  Sir  Ron  Bearing's  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  on  higher 
education  later  this  mouth, 
that  full-time  undergraduates 
should  start  paying  tuition 
fees  of  £1.000  or  more  a year. 
This  is  to  make  up  part  of  a £3 
billion  funding  shortfall  fore- 
cast by  the  universities. 

"Students  are  struggling  to 


make  ends  meet  There  is  a 
limit  as  to  how  far  they  can 
work  and  study,"  said  Raj 
Jethwa,  of  foe  union’s  young 
member’s  advisory  committee. 

The  GMB  survey,  con- 
ducted by  foe  independent 
Labour  Research  Depart- 
ment looked  at  more  than 
two  million  students  aged  16- 
24.  It  found  grants,  loans  and 
parental  contributions  aver- 
aged £2,707  a year.  The  10  per 
cent  of  students  with  the  long- 
est working  hours  were  aver- 
aging over  23  hours  a week. 


Alan  Travis 
Horae  Affairs  Editor 


PAYMENTS  made  to 
5,000  single  asylum- 
seekers  in  London  by 
local  authorities  to 
help  them  meet  dally  living 
costs  after  their  welfare  bene- 
fits were  axed  were  yesterday 
ruled  illegal  by  the  High 
Court. 

The  Refugee  Council 
Claimed  that  the  judgment 
meant  councils  would  have  to 
continue  to  provide  destitute 
asylum-seekers  with  food 
vouchers,  meals-on-wheels  or 
even  send  social  workers  out 
shopping  with  them. 

The  renewed . confusion 
over  the  provision  for 
asylum-seekers  who  are 
awaiting  the  outcome  erf  their 
applications  comes  as  immi- 
gration lawyers,  asylum 
rights  campaigners  and  law 
reformers  published  a report 
calling  for  reform  of  the 
asylum  laws. 

The  decision  by  Mr  Justice 
Laws  is  likely  to  cost  Lon- 
don’s local  authorities  more 
than  £1  million  they  had  been 
planning  to  claw  back  from 
tire  Government  The  judge 
ruled  in  a test  case  Involving 
1 Hammersmith  and  Fulham 
council  and  three  asylum- 
seekers  that  foe  cash  pay- 
ments were  ultra  vires  and  so 
had  not  been  properly  author- 
ised. The  ruling  only  applies 
to  single  asylum-seekers  as 
such  payments  are  legal  to 
families  under  foe  Children 
Act  The  High  Corn!  has  pre- 
viously ruled  that  under  the 
1948  National  Assistance  'Act 
local  authorities  had  a duty  to 
“make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide" food,  shelter  and  the  ba- 
sics of  life  to  asylum-seekers 
but  ‘Tor  nothing  else”. 


Striking  British  Airways  cabin  crew,  not  allowed  an  company  property,  stand  on  the 
road  outside  the  BA  headquarters  at  Heathrow  yesterday,  watched  by  two  managers 
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Luxembourg  hearing  packed  to  hear  PM’s 
wife  argue  against  South  West  Trains 


Cherie  Booth  QC  stars  as 
lesbians’  champion 
against  Government 


Strike  over  changes 
costs  ‘bullying’  BA 


Vivek  Chaudhary  outlines  what  divides 
company  and  union,  and  what  rt  may  cost 


Stephen  Bates 
In  Luxembourg 


IT  WAS  not  Case 
C249/96.  Lisa  Jacqueline 
Grant  versus  South  West 
Trains  Ltd,  that  drew 
crowds  at  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg yesterday.  It  was 
Miss  Grant's  lawyer, 
Cherie  Booth  QC,  who  was  , 
the  star  of  the  show. 

Even  in  the  marble 
floored  halls  of  Luxem- 
bourg, the  long  arm  of 
Labour  reached  out.  Ms  ! 
Booth,  it  was  said,  would  1 
not  speak  to  the  press  and 
all  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  her  spokes- 1 
woman  In  Downing  Street 
The  piquancy  of  her  rep- 
resenting Miss  Grant,  no- 
tionally  against  the  British 
Government  which  Is  an  in- 
terested party  to  the  case, 
was  rich. 

Miss  Grant,  aged  29, 
works  for  South  West  j 
Trains,  and  is  contesting  Its 
refusal  to  issue  her  partner 
Jill  Percey,  a nurse  aged  37, 
with  a travel  pass.  Al-  j 
though  Stonewall,  the  les- 1 
bian  and  gay  equality , 
group  which  has  sponsored 
the  action,  was  emphasis- 
ing that  Ms  Booth  is  Brit- 
ain's leading  discrimina- 
tion lawyer,  there  was  little 
disguising  its  glee  at  the 
publicity  coup. 

Miss  Percey  said:  “It  does 
our  case  good.  You  are  all 
here  today,  which  would 
not  have  happened  if  it  was 


Cherie  Booth  yesterday:  “Right 
to  human  intimacy  is  basic* 


Just  a gay  case  coming  to 
Luxembourg.” 

With  such  a weight  of  In- 
terest bearing  down  on  her. 
Ms  Booth  performed  with 
cool  accomplishment. 

Miss  Grant's  case 
reached  the  European 
Court  via  an  industrial  tri- 
bunal which  decided  that 
the  law  needed  to  be  clari- 
fied. She  is  a telephone  In- 
quiries operator  from  East- 
leigh in  Hampshire.  Her 
contract  states  that  her 
spouse  and  dependants  are 
entitled  to  travel  conces- 
sions at  the  discretion  of 
the  employer.  It  is  a perk 
worth  about  £1.000  a year. 

She  would  have  obtained 
a pass  had  she  been  work- 
ing for  London  Under- 
ground. She  could  even 


have  obtained  one  had  she 
been  working  for  South 
West  Trains’  parent  com- 
pany. Stagecoach.  As  it 
was.  South  West  Trains  ar- 
gued It  was  not  discrimi- 
nating because  a male  ho- 
mosexual would  have  also 
been  dented  a pass. 

“It  cannot  be  right  for 
employees  to  be  paid  less 
because  of  their  savtmI  ori- 
entation. which  is  com- 
pletely Irrelevant  to  the 
work  they  do,”  Ms  Booth 
told  the  court. 

“The  response  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  distin- 
guish between  sex  and  sex- 
ual activity. . . the  court 
should  reject  such  pedant- 
ries. The  right  to  human  in- 
timacy is  a baric  human 
right  and  a fundamental 
human  need.” 

Patrick  Elias  QC,  repre- 
senting the  Government, 
had  a difficult  job.  Since 
I the  original  legal  argu- 
I meats  were  submitted,  Ms 
Booth’s  husband  has  signed 
up  to  the  treaty  arising 
from  last  month's  Amster- 
dam summit  which  will 
outlaw  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  sexnal 
orientation. 

Mr  Elias  argued  that  Miss 
Grant  was  not  being  dis- 
criminated against  because 
of  her  sex  but  because  she 
was  in  a same  sex  relation- 
ship, and  that  it  was  allow- 
able to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  fondly  in 
law.  A derision  by  the  court 
is  expected  in  several 
months*  Hmp_ 


The  union’s  case 

BRITISH  Airways’ 
12,000  cabin  crew, 
who  voted  by  3 to  1 
for  strike  action,  ac- 
cuse it  of  bullying  tactics  and 
claim  changes  to  pay  and  con- 
ditions represent  the  “thin 
end  of  the  wedge”. 

Their  union  says  the  new 
deal  will  lead  to  a 19  per  cent 
cut  in  basic  pay  for  recruits. 
Apparent  rises  for  existing 
staff  will  be  achieved  by  in- 
corporating overtime  and 
allowances;  and  the  three- 
year  pledge  not  to  cut  wages 
amounts  to  a freeze.  After 
that,  foe  lower  rates  for  en- 
trants will  drag  down  existing 
staff  pay. 

The  British  Airlines  Stew- 
ards and  Stewardesses 
Association,  foe  cabin  crew 
branch  of  foe  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union,  also 
argues  that  foe  new  deal  pro- 
posed by  management  will 
lead  to  longer  working  hours. 

The  TGWU  says  that  while 
pay  is  being  cut  or  effectively 
frozen,  the  company  is  still 
prepared  to  spend  £60  million 
on  a new  corporate  image.  It 1 
is  also  angry  at  the  proposed 
sell-off  of  BA’s  catering  de- 
partment, which  could  lead  to  , 
farther  industrial  action  by , 

BA  ground  staff 

Despite  extensive  talks,  the  : 
management  has  told  the 
union  that  it  cannot  renego- 
tiate the  changes  to  cabin 
crew  pay  and  conditions, 
which  it  has  imposed.  The 
union  Is  also  angry  at  what  it 
claims  are  BA’s  "strong  arm" 
tactics  and  attempts  to  manip- 
ulate staff  into  not  striking. 
For  foe  past  six  months.  BA 
managers  have  been  learning 


to  check  in  and  handle  bag- 
gage and  looking  for  contract 
workers. 

The  airline  has  warned 
striking  staff  that  they  could 
be  sued  for  loss  of  business.  It 
has  also  promised  those  who 
work  protection  from  pickets 
and  up  to  £75  if  they  need 
taxis  to  get  to  work.  Bob  Ay 1- 
ing,  BA’s  chief  executive,  has 
said  the  company  would  be 
within  its  rights  to  sack  staff 
'or  take  away  their  promotion 
rights  or  chance  of  early 
retirement 


BA  has  reached  agreement 
with  Cabin  Crew  89,  the 
TGWU’s  breakaway  rival 
union,  and  deals  have  been 
struck  with  other  employees. 
BA’s  world  cargo  staff  have 
already  accepted  a pay  freeze, 
voluntary  redundancy,  and 
redeployment 


British  Airways’  case 

The  company  wants  to  make 
savings  o££l  hUJioa  by 2000 so 
the  airline  will  be  more  com- 
petitive and  can  cut  ticket 
prices.  It  claims  the  savings 
are  needed  so  tt  can  keep  to 
Its  £6  billion  three-year  pro- 
gramme of  investment  in  new 
services,  products,  aircraft 
and  training  for.  staff 

British  Airways ‘says  that 
basic  pay  for  cabin  crew  will 
rise  between  14  and  24  per 
cent  with  the  incorporation  of 
overtime  and  allowances. 
Basic  pay  for'  new  stewards 
and  stewardesses  wffl  drop 
from  £9,700*  to  £8.000,  though 
that  figure ".will  be  higher 
once  allowances  are  added  in. 

. BA  says  that  no  existing 
stewards  and  stewardesses 
will  have  their  pay  cut  for 
three  years.  It  says  that  the 
package -It  is  trying  to  impose 
will  lead  to  savings  of  £43 
million. 

The  company  states  that ; 
not  all  its  workers  are  against  | 
its  streamlining  measures, ; 
and  says  that  its  new  terms  i 
have  been  accepted  by  almost  i 
30,000  of  its  54,000  workforce.  | 


Cost  of  the  strike 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  BA’s 
flights  from  Heathrow  were 
cancelled  yesterday,  having  a 
substantial  impact  on  busi- 
ness for  foe  company. 

While  it  Is  still  too  early  to 
put  a firm  figure  on  foe  cost, 
the  TGWU  claims  that  the 
three-day  strike  will  cost  BA 
around  £200  million,  with  pas- 
sengers switching  to  other 
airlines,  cancelling  bookings, 
or  not  bothering  to  travel  at 
alL  Among  flights  BA  was  not 

.able  to  operate  yesterday 
were  the  busy  and  lucrative 
routes  to  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels  and  Frankfort,  hav- 
ing a severe  knOck-on  effect 
on  businesses. 

Businesses  that  normally 
rely  on  foe  airline  have  been 
just  as  badly  bit  as  passengers 
heading  for  holiday, 
destinations. 

According  to  estimates,  the 
strike’s  effect  on  such 
businesses  could  cost  them 
more  than  £1  million  over  foe 
three  days  .Business  meetings 
across  foe  country  have  bees 
cancelled  because  of  the 
strike  while  other  business- 
men and  women  have  opted 
to  fry  with  other  airlines  or 
Into  other  airports. 

The  Business  Centre  at 
Heathrow,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe,  hosts  meetings  for : 
business  people,  it  estimates 
it  will  lose  around  80  per' emit 
of  its  customers  over  foe- 
three  days.  * * ' . 

The  centre  is  normally  folty 
booked  at  this  time  of  year.. 


Hammersmith  and  Fulham 
fulfills  its  legal  duty  by  pro- 
viding bed  and  breakfast  but 
made  a cash  payment  to  cover 
other  meals  and  daily  necessi- 
ties. Providing  such  items  “in 
kind”  would  be  very 
inefficient 

Stephen  Burke,  chairman 
of  Hammersmith  and  Ful- 
ham's social  services  commit- 
tee, said:  "Today's  ruling 
means  that  the  money  will 
have  to  be  found  from  exist- 
ing council  budgets  and  will 
restrict  our  ability  to  use  bed 
and  breakfast  accommoda- 
tion. There  are  nearly  5.000 
single  asylum  seekers  being 
looked  after  by  London 
authorities." 

Nick  Hardwick,  the  Refagee 
Council’s  chief  executive, 
said  it  would  cheaper  to  allow 
allow  asylum-seekers  to  claim 
social  security  benefit  “We 
are  pressing  the  Government 
to  consider  this  urgently,"  he 
said.  Labour  MPs,  Including 
Clive  Soley  and  Oona  King, 
are  also,  to  press  the  Home 
Office.  ’ 

Ministers  are  conducting  a 
comprehensive  review  of 
asylum  legislation,  and  the 
Immigration  Minister,  Mike 
O’Brien,  on  Monday  met  foe 
authors  of  the  new  -report 
published  today,  which  urges 
fundamental  changes.  - 

Providing  Protection,  by 
the  Immigration  Law  Prac- 
tloners’  Association,  the 
Asylum  Rights  Campaign, 
and  Justice,  the  all-party  law 
reform  group,  says  that  in 
spite  of  the  cost  and  foe 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  de- 
ride an  asylum  application 
the  system  is  “not  seen  to  be 
fair**. 

- There  was  a backlog  of 
70,000  cases,  many  of  which 
had  been  In.  the- system  more 
than  four  years. 


Anniversary  appeal  gnres  new 
leads  in  Kent  family  murders 


Puncan  CarapbH 
Crfatw  Cinrospondent . 


Detectives  investigat- 
ing foe  murders  of-  tin 
and  Megan  Russell  in  Kent  a 
year  ago  said  yesterday 
had  new  information  as,  a. 
result  of  their  appeals.' 

- ’We  are  very  pleased  .with 

foe  response,"  a spokeswoman 
for  Rent  police  said-’  “There 
have  been  around  600  calls 
and  more  are  coming  in.^ 

The  response,  followed  a 
media  appeal  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  murders  and  a 
reconstruction,  of  the  killings 
on  foe'  SBC"*  Grimewatch 
programme  on  Tuesday. 

. The  appeals'  - were  partly 
based  on  new  Information 
given  by  JOsie  Russell,  who 
.survived  the  attack  and  has 
gradually  been  able  to  help 
with detail's  of  what 
happened.  • ■ ■ 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 


[ Dave  Stevens,  who  is  leading 
foe  inquiry,  said  he  would 
guarantee  confidentiality  and 
' those  people  who  were  uncer- 
tain whether  foeir  informa- 
tion was  relevant  should  still 
rail  the  police.  He  believes 
that  someone  who  knows  foe 
kmer.has  foe  information 
that  police  seek. 

Detectives  declined  to  go 
into  detail  about  the  new  in- 
formation yesterday,  but 
they  have  a hair  which  they 
JgUeve  is  that  of  the  killer. 
They  are  looking  for  about 
100  people,  some  of  whom 
have  already  been  inter- 
viewed, to  eliminate  from 
their  inquiries. 

Lin  Russell,  aged  45,  her 
daughter  Megan,  six,  and 
their  dog  were  beaten  to  death 
by  a man  with  a hammer  who 


had  demanded  money.  Josle 
Russell,  now  10,  survived  the 


attack.  A computer  Impres- 
sion of  the  suspect  has  drawn 
several  responses. 
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News  in  brief 


BRITAIN  5 


Commuter  train 
robbers  jailed 


Baxter-  aged  28  and  20  resorctivelv  and 

gnSSSeSSEL 

^tra^ineamadetanW^^StoteSe^ 

^wiBaxter  was  jailed  for  a further  nine  monthMorun 
conaacutively,  for  escaping  from  a magistrates  court  while  he 


Toddler  found  dead  at  school 


ratowaterm  the  cova-  of  an  ornamental  pond.  Alexanda%  from 

near  had  bem  one  cf  nine  rmrtprJln^s 

idaylngoutslde  ra  Tuesday  morning.  He  ia  believed  to  have 
damb^  onto  the  taipaulin  cover  while  staff  were  busy  with 
o^ffl^d^Idren.Ifis  mother,  Catrina,  was  yesterday  hehigcxau* 
forted  by  pc^ceNursery  owner  Car^yn  Brown,  agwlSTwas  said 
to  be  m no  fit  state  to  comment". 


Etection  turn-off  for  viewers 

MORE  than  half  the  nation's  television  viewers  were  bored  by  the 
general  electron,  according  to  a survey  by  the  Independent  TOtort- 

sion  Commission;  56  per  cent  saM  they  were  not  interested  In 
watching  any  coverage  of  Tomy  Blair's  battte  with  John  Major- 
even  though  74  per  cent  said  itwasvitalfbr  tele  vision  to  follow  the 
campaign.  Forty  per  cent  of  viewers  actively  turned  over  whsi- 
ever  election  news  came  on,  with  first-time  voters  least  inter- 
ested.  Audiences  fiarBBCl’s  Nine  O’Clodt  News  dropped  by  20  per 
cent,  and  irv*s  News  At  Ten  ftn  by  7 per  cent  compared  with 

April  1906.  The  FTC  canvassed  a core  sample  of4#)0  people  before, 
during  and  after  the  election.  The  survey  contrasts  with  the  7L5 
per  cent  election  turnout,  or  3L2  million  people. 


Killer  boyfriend  gets  1 1 years 

A MAN  who  stabbed  his  live-in  girlfriend  to  rtaafh  after  she 
burned  the  Sunday  dinner  was  Jailed  far  11  years  yesterday  by  a 
judge  who  described  him  as  a danger  to  any  women  with  wham 
he  formed  a relationship.  Mr  Justice  Maurlpp.  Kay,  rpti terming 
Richard  Hoare,  aged  30.  of  Newport,  said  the  fatal  attack  on 
Jacqueline  Hm,  aged  43,  last  September  was  done  with  “no 
provocation  whatsoever”.  Hoare,  who  stabbed  MrsHUlin  the 
heart  at  their  home  in  a vodka-fuelled  rage,  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  at  Newport  crown  court  in  south  Wales  in  May.  He 
said  it  was  an  accident.  The  court  yesterday  heard  he  had 
previously  beet  convicted  of  assaulting  his  ex-wife. 


Briton  gored  in  Spain 

ABRITISH  hotidaymaker  was  gored  by  a charging  bull  yesterday 
during  a Spanish  street  festival.  Derek  White,  aged  28,  ofl^re- 
ham,  near  Portsmouth,  was  among  a group  cfrevdlers  trapped 
between  two  groups  of  terrified  bulls  near  the  aid  of  the  run  to  the 
bull  ring  during  the  San  Feimlnes  festival,  in  Pamplona.  One 
half-ton  animal  ten  on  tb  him,  driving  one  of  its  horns  six  inches 
into  his  right  forearm.  Th  e accident  was  the  third  in  the  town  this 
year.  Mr  White  is  recovering  in  hospital,  after  which  he  wfll 
ccatimie  his  holiday. 


Hi-tech,  will  travel 

A HI-TECH  electronic  travellers’  cheque,  in  the  form  of  a plastic 
card  *Tat)grammedM  with  foreign  currency,  is  being  piloted  in 
Britain  this  summer.  American  Express  TiavdFunds  cards  are 
being  targeted  at  people  visiting  the  United  States  over  the  next 
few  months.  The  cards  can  store  up  to  US  S1Q.OQO  and  can  be 
bought  at  brandies  ofLunn  Poly,  Britannta  Building  Society,  the 
Woolwich  and  The  Royal  Bank  erf  Scotland.  People  pay  for  the 
amount  of  dollars  they  want  on  the  card,  which  is  then  simply 
presented  when  making  a purchase  and  a receipt  is  signed.  No 
identification  is  needed.  The  trial  will  run  until  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  cards  are  set  to  be  made  more  widdy  available  if  they 
prow  successful  The  cards  represent  foe  latest  development  in 
foe  hMedh  world  of  socaDed  •‘smart  cards"--  plastic  payment 
cards  which  “store"  Information. 


The  Internet. 


24-carat  business 


opportunity,  or 
/ ^ . 

fools’  eold? 


For  the  Ml  picture,  see  todays  0«&«r 
-juppkmesnxOc  call  Internet  Dial  free, 
seven  days  « week  - 

FreeCall  0500  800  125 
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Northern  Ireland  braces  for  weekend  of  ‘catastrophic’  violence  over  Orange  marches  deadlock 

More  troops  head  for  Ulster 


Stuart  MHar, 

David  Sharrock 
and  Michael  White 


Hundreds  of  extra 
troops  were  last 
night  drafted  in  to 
Northern  Ireland 
as  senior  police  of- 
ficers and  nationalist  politi- 
cians warned  of  the  “cata- 
strophic consequences”  if 
fresh  violence  flows  from  Or- 
ange parades  this  weekend. 

Four  hundred  soldiers  from 
the  Stafford  Regiment  will 
take-up  “specific  counter- 
terrorism” measures  as  fears 
grow  of  serious  unrest  after 


contentious  Orange  parades 
in  south  Belfast  and  London- 
derry on  Saturday  . 

Tony  Blair  told  the  Com- 
mons yesterday:  “I  am  not  go- 
ing to  give  up  on  Northern 
Xreland”,  and  the  SDLF 
leader.  John  Hume,  led  a dele- 
gation to  Downing  Street  to 
warn  foe  prime  minister  that 
July  12  parades  through  po- 
tential flashpoints  — notably 
Armagh.  Newry  and  Belfast's 
Onneau  Road  — must  be  re- 
routed ■ if  confrontation  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Mr  Hume  urged  ministers 
to  push  harder  for  a political 
settiement  “The  process  lead- 
ing to  that  would  best  take 


place  in  an  atmosphere  where 
there  was  a total  moratorium 
on1  all  street  activity  and  all 
marches". 

The  Government  ordered  in 
the  additional  troops  as  police 
south  of  the  border  an- 
nounced that  they,  too,  were 
increasing  security  in  res- 
ponse to  threats  by  loyalist 
paramilitaries  to  bomb  cities 
in  the  Republic  if  Orange  pa- 
rades are  blocked. 

During  question  time,  Mr 
Blair  and  his  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  Mo  Mowlam 
— whose  “courage”  foe  Prime 
Minister  praised,  both  in- 
sisted there  were  rights  on 
both  sides  and  that  the  fixture 


lay  with  accommodation  and 
negotation". 

But  there  were  complaints 
from  all  sides.  Although  the 
shadow  cabinet  backed  Dr 
Mowlam’s  efforts,  Tory  right- 
wingers demanded  a tougher 
linn  against  the  IRA.  And 
Labour  leftwingers  asked 
why  “when  loyalist  triumpha- 
lism requires  it,  British 
troops  are  always  available  to 
back  it  up?” 

Around  10,000  Orangemen 
are  expected  to  march 
through  Londonderry  on  Sat- 
urday to  mark  12  July  in  the 
county’s  first  parade  in  five 
years.  But  residents  of  the 
Bogside  district  have  called 


on  nationalists  to  ensure  the 
march  is  blocked. 

Divisional  Commander 
Supt  Joe  McKeever  said: 
“There  is  a real  risk  of  seri- 
ous inter-communal  violence, 
the  effects  of  which  could  last 
well  beyond  the  coming  week- 
end." He  urged  both  groups  to 
recognise  the  danger. 

But  local  Orange  leaders 
said  they  bad  no  intention  of 
changing  their  route. 

In  Belfast,  fears  of  rioting 
prompted  shop  owners  to  an- 
nounce last  night  that  they 
were  curtailing  their  hours 
from  tonight. 

The  Army  said  foe  extra 
troops  were  being  drafted  In 


at  foe  request  of  the  RUC 
chief  constable,  Ronnie  Flana- 
gan, who  believes  security 
forces  will  struggle  to  cope  as 
Orangemen  turn  out  in  force. 

Other  potential  flashpoints 
include  the  border  town  of 
Newry,  Co  Down,  and  Bel- 
la ghy.  Co  Londonerry. 

The  Irish  Taoiseach.  Bertie 
Ahem,  yesterday  promised  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tionalists in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Despite  criticism  from 
Unionists  of  his  intervention 
over  the  Drumcree  parade 
last  week,  he  told  the  Dail  it 
was  fundamentally  wrong  to 
force  Orange  marches 
through  nationalist  areas. 


Oasis 
try  to 
play 
God  at 
Beatle 
game 


Dan  Glaistor  charts 
rock  vs  religion 


WHEN  John  Lennon 
said  the  Beatles 
were  bigger  than 
Jesus,  it  provoked  outrage 
in  Middle  America  and  the 
burning  of  vinyL  Thirty- 
something  years  later,  Bea- 
tle wannabes  Oasis  have 
palled  the  same  stunt,  al- 
though it  is  unlikely  that 
vinyl  bonfires  will  -break 
out  in  Middle  England. 

In  an  Interview  in  New 
Musical  Express,  Oasis 
songwriter  Noel  Gallagher 
says:  “I  would  hope  we 
mean  more  to  people  than 
putting  money  in  a church 
basket  and  saying  10  Bail 
Marys  pn  a Sunday.  Has 
God  played  Knebworth 
recently?”  ^ _ 
Although  God  has  un- 
doubtedly not  played  Knfib- 
worth  recently.  Oasis  did 


appear  there  last  year,  at- 
tracting a record-breaking 
crowd  of  250,000,  the  big- 
gest rock  audience  since 
400.000  watched  Simon  and 
Garftmkel  in  New  York  in 
1982. 

■The  new  single,  D*You 
Enow  What  1 Mean,  is  also 
breaking  records.  Released 
on  Monday  after  heavy  ad- 
vance publicity  and  air- 
play, the  record  is  likely  to 
be  the  fastest-selling  single 


this  year,  and  may  top  the 
400,000  first-week  sales 
recorded  by  last  year’s  fast- 
est-selling single,'  Babylon 
Zoo's  Spaceman.  Creation, 
the  band’s  record  company, 
shipped  more  than  400,000 
copies  to  shops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  week,  and  salm 
by  yesterday  were  thought 
to  be  200,000-  Whether 
Oasis  can  beat  the  800,000 
first-week  sales  of  Band 
Aid  in  1984  appears  nn- 


‘I  would  hope  we  mean  more  to  people 
than  putting  money  in  a church  basket 
and  saying  1 0 Hail  Marys  on  a Sunday. 
Has  God  played  Knebworth  recently?* 

Noel  Gallagher 


Prisons  to  end 
body  searches 
for  lawyers 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


HUMILIATING  intimate 
body  searches  of  profes- 
sional people  — includ- 
ing lawyers  and  probation  of- 
ficers — who  visit  prisons  are 
to  end,  foe  Prisons  Minister, 
Joyce  Quin,  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce today. 

The  “intrusive  and  degrad- 
ing" searches  provoked  an 
outcry  when  they  were  intro- 
duced last  December  and 
caused  walkouts  by  probation 
officers.  There  were  more 
than  60  formal  complaints 
about  the  way  they  were  car- 
ried out 

The  decision  is  believed  to 
have  come  after  foe  new  Pris- 
ons Minister  found  there  was 
no  evidence  that  profession- 
als visiting  jails  had  abused 
their  position  by  smuggling 
in  forbidden  items. 

Lawyers  and  probation  offi- 
cers will  now  face  the  normal 
rub  down  searches  and  pass- 
ing through  electronic  scan- 
ners when  they  enter  prisons. 
Governors  are  expected  to 
retain  foe  discretion  to  order 
full  body  searches  if  they 
have  serious  grounds  for  sus- 
picion. In  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Security  checks  at  foe  135 
prisons  in  Rngfanri  and  Wales 
included  intimate  body  ex- 
aminations, removing  socks 
and  shoes,  and  being  sniffed 
by  drug  detection  dogs. 

The  measures  were  intro- 
duced and  confirmed  by  the 
former  home  secretary. 
Michael  Howard,  after  the 


two  official  Woodcock  and 
Learmrmt  inquiries  into 
prison  security  after  the  at- 
tempted breakouts  at  White- 
moor  and  Parkhurst. 

The  move  outraged  lawyers 
and  probation  officers  who 
regularly  visited  prisons  and 
regarded  such  treatment  as  a 
slur  on  their  professional  in- 
tegrity. In  one  case  a prison 
officer  started  to  search  a 
woman's  ileostomy  bag.  In  an- 
other a man  was  asked  to 
remove  his  trousers  after  a 
medical  pin  in  his  leg  set  off 
the  alarm. 

Ms  Qutn  is  expected  to  tell 
the  Bar  Council,  the  Law 
Society,  chief  probation  offi- 
cers. chief  constables  and  foe 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers  today  that  she 
has  decided  to  lift  the  checks. 

Probation  officers  and  law- 
yers have  faced  a long  list  of 
body  checks  every  time  they 
went  into  prison  including  ex- 
amination of  their  ears, 
mouth  and  hair  if  they  are 
visiting  a maximum  security 
jaiL 

Professional  visitors  are 
also  logged  on  foe  prison  com- 
puter, photographed  and  a 
hand  impression  taken. 
Women  have  also  faced 
searches  Inside  their  bras  and 
in  the  waistband  of  their  trou- 
sers, as  well  as  having  to  take 
off  foeir  socks  and  shoes. 

The  Prison  Service  justified 
the  introduction  of  the 
checks,  saying  security  was 
the  overriding  consideration 
and  that  meant  searching 
everybody  who  entered  a 
prison,  from  the  home  secre- 
tary downwards. 


Car  rage  killing 
‘like  a dream’ 


VTvek  Chaudhary 


God  may  have  created  the  universe  bat  he  is  not  selling  as  well  in  Britain  as  Liam  Gallagher,  below,  whose  latest  single 
with  brother  Noel  fa  challenging  the  400,000  first-week  sales  of  Spaceman  photograph  (bcto»^  Andrew  testa 


likely.  Set  against  snch 
command  of  the  market, 
the  Church’s  record  makes 
for  depressing  reading.  Fig- 
ures released  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  showed 
that  Church  of  England  at- 
tendances were  falling.  Av- 
erage Sunday  attendance  in 
1995  was  just  above  the  1 
million  mark,  a decline  of 

36.000  on  the  previous 
year.  Even  attendance  at 
Christmas,  the  church's 
biggest  gig,  is  dropping  by 

100.000  each  year. 

In  the  retail  sector,  sales 

of  the  Bible,  while  not  as 
buoyant  as  the  music  Indus- 
try's, are  steady.  The  Col- 
lins pocket-sized  King 
James  Bible  is  the  biggest 
selling  complete  version, 
turning  over  115  copies  last 
week,  and  showing  that  the 
Bible  is  not  immune  to  the 
format  variations  beloved 
of  the  recording  industry. 
Its  sales  were  outstripped 
by  three  children’s  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,  which 
sold  438  copies  between 

them. 

In  commercial  terms, 

then,  Noel  Gallagher  is 
right  to  say  that  Oasis 
mean  more  than  a few  Hail 
Marys,  and  more  pennies 
are  dropped  Into  the  band’s 
collector!  boxes  in  a week 
than  most  churches  could 
expect  in  several  years. 

But  the  foil  context  of 
Gallagher's  words  reveals  a 
desire  for  communion  of 
which  the  church  would 
undoubtedly  approve.  “I 
know  what  the  song’s 
about,”  he  said,  referring 
to  D*You  Know  What  I 
Mean.  “It’s  not  a song 
about  religion,  it’s  not  a 
song  about  shagging  birds, 
it’s  not  a song  about  taking 
drags,  it’s  a song  about  all 
them  things.” 

David  McKie,  pago  9 


CIE  Andrews,  who  is 
accused  of  murdering 
her  fiance  during  a row, 
told  police  she  saw  a man 
strike  him  at  least  twice  In  a 
road  rage  attack  — but  later 
could  not  explain  why  he  had 
more  than  30  stab  wounds,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

Andrews,  who  was  arrested 
six  days  after  Lee  Harvey  was 
murdered  on  December  l. 
1996,  said  in  her  first  formal 
police  interview  that  she 
could  not  explain  foe  discrep- 
ancies In  her  account 
Asked  how  Mr  Harvey 
came  to  suffer  at  least  30  stab 
wounds,  she  replied:  "It’s  all 
like  a dream.  I can’t  believe 
he’s  got  that  many  wounds.” 
Asked  if  she  inflicted  the  in- 
juries, Andrews  replied:  “No. 
no.  The  man  did  it  but  I don't 
know  how  he  could  have  done 
it  that  much.” 

Andrews,  aged  28,  of  Alve- 
church.  Worcestershire,  de- 
nies murdering  unemployed 
bus  driver  Mr  Harvey,  aged 
25.  The  prosecution  alleges 
she  stabbed  him  to  death  after 
a row  and  then  invented  a 
story  that  he  was  killed  in  a 
road  rage  attack  as  they  were 
returning  home  from  a pub. 
The  jury  at  Birmingham 


crown  court  heard  recordings 
of  Andrews’  police  interviews 
in  which  she  said  she  and  Mr 
Harvey  had  been  their  “nor- 
mal selves”  at  foe  pub. 

She  said  Mr  Harvey  made  a 
snide  comment  about  the 
father  of  her  six-year-old 
daughter,  but  denied  they  had 


been  arguing  all  day.  as  al- 
leged by  foe  prosecution. 

The  court  heard  that  when 
police  took  a statement  from 
Andrews  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  attack,  she  said  they 
were  deeply  in  love  but  hod 
foeir  arguments.  She  said  they 
met  in  1994  in  Birmingham 
and  got  engaged  a year  later. 

She  told  police:  “We  have 
bad  our  arguments  and  split 
up  a few  times  . . . but  we  al- 
ways got  back  together  and 
love  each  other  very  much.” 
Andrews  told  police  that  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.  Mr 
Harvey  lost  his  temper  after  a 
motoring  dispute  with  the 
driver  of  a Ford  Sierra.  He 
went  out  to  confront  the  driver 
when  both  cars  stopped. 

Andrews  claimed  a fat  pas- 
senger from  the  Sierra  at- 
tacked Mr  Harvey,  hitting 
him  twice.  But  she  did  not 
realise  he  had  been  stabbed 
until  she  saw  his  blood  on  her 
hands 

After  being  punched  in  the 
face  by  the  attacker.  Andrews 
said  she  went  to  Mr  Harvey’s 
side  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
She  said:  “I  could  not  hear 
him  breathing  any  more.  1 
had  done  some  first  aid  and 
tried  to  check  for  a pulse.  I 
saw  seme  sort  of  wounds  to 
Lee's  throat  and  neck  which 
were  bleeding  badly. 

“The  attack  seemed  to  be 
over  in  a few  seconds  only.” 
After  her  arrest,  police 
asked  her  to  explain  why  two 
witnesses,  who  had  seen  their 
car  close  to  foe  murder  scene, 
saw  no  other  vehicles  chasing 
them.  She  replied:  “I  can’t-” 
The  case  continues. 
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Nato’s  Madrid  summit 


In  from 
the  cold 
atlast 


Poles  are  palpably  relieved  to 
be  invited  to  join  ‘the  West’, 
writes  Ian  Traynorin  Warsaw 


IN  THE  shadow  of  Sta- 
lin’s palace  by  Warsaw's 
central  railway  station 
yesterday  morning.  Woj- 
clech  sat  poring  over  the 
front-page  celebrations  of  Na- 
to‘s  embrace. 

“Now  we  can  live  in 
safety,”  said  the  history 
teacher,  aged  49.  “This  city 
will  feel  great  when  Clinton 
comes." 

Weary  but  triumphant  at 
the  climax  of  along  campaign 
to  defeat  the  curse  of  its  geog- 
raphy and  be  accepted  into 
"the  West",  Poland  has 
finally  come  In  from  the  cold. 
On  the  streets  and  In  the  of- 
fices of  state,  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  boardrooms,  Poles 
are  not  so  much  rejoicing  as 
quietly  smiling. 

Given  the  country's  his- 
tory, the  relief  is  palpable. 
While  Nato  squabbling  and 
politicking  elicit  mainly 
yawns  in  the  West,  here  the 
sense  of  mission  and  promise 
vested  in  the  military  alliance 
is  perhaps  touchingly  naive. 

From  a Polish  perspective, 
it  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  the  invita- 
tion issued  by  the  Madrid 
summit  to  join  the  Western 

alliance. 

“No  one  has  cuddled  us  for 
the  past  three  centuries.” 
wrote  the  newspaper  editor 
and  anti-communist  Adam 
Michnik  yesterday.  “Today  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
days  in  the  history  of  Poland 
for  the  past  300  years." 

The  Poles  have  endured 
their  enemies,  partition  and 
occupation,  he  went  on. 
“Today  is  different.  We  are 
facing  our  greatest  chance  to 
anchor  Poland's  destiny  in 
the  Euro-Atlantic  structures 
of  civilisation.  The  fete  of  our 
children  and  our  grand- 
children is  in  our  hands.” 
Wojciech  looked  up  from 


reading  these  words  and 
smiled:  “We’ve  always  been 
friends  of  the  Americans  and 
this  is  America’s  affirmation 
of  Poland's  position." 

At  a barracks  in  the  east, 
troops  have  been  doing  press- 
ups  this  week  to  a soundtrack 
of  American  pop  and  the 
Spice  Girls  rather  than  the 
usual  marching  tunes. 

When  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton arrives  here  today  from 
the  Madrid  summit,  Poles 
will  rub  their  eyes  in  disbelief 
— a US  president  standing  in 
the  city  that  gave  the  Warsaw 
Pact  its  name  42  years  ago 
and  asking  them  to  join  Nato, 
to  trade  decades  of  Russian 
subjection  for  US  protection. 

“We  don’t  have  any  choice, 
do  we?"  laughed  Irek,  aged  30, 
a well-heeled  businessman. 

There  are  problems  galore. 
As  the  military  historian  and 
former  Warsaw  Pact  official. 
General  Tadeusz  Pioro,  points 
out,  the  Polish  military’s  1,750 
tanks  are  mostly  old  Soviet 
issue  from  the  1950s  and 
1970s,  not  least  because  Mos- 
cow withdrew  the  tank  li- 
cences during  the  Solidarity 
rebellion  of  the  early  1980s. 
Poland’s  air  force  fleet  of  120 
fighters  is  dominated  by 
Sovlet-bullt  MiG-21  s,  most  of 
which  are  older  than  the  pi- 
lots flying  them. 

Two  generations  of  Polish 
officers  were  trained  to  storm 
Hamburg  and  Denmark,  and 
Poland’s  role  under  the  War- 
saw Pact  was  to  facilitate 
strategic  Soviet  transfers  to 
old  East  Germany. 

Ail  that’  has  changed.  Is 
changing  stiH,  and  people  are 
not  sure  the  counby  can  af- 
ford the  shift  ‘It  depends 
how  long  the  adaptation  is 
allowed  to  take."  Wojciech 
said. 

“It’s  going  to  be  very  expen- 
sive and  we  just  can’t  afford 
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it,”  said  Konstanty  Gebert,  a 
columnist  and  Solidarity  vet- 
eran. "But  there’s  a very 
strong  national  consensus, 
it’s  a national  goal,  there’s  a 
depth  of  oamnutment  I sup- 
pose memories  are  longer 
here.” 

The  Red  Army  rolled  over 
Budapest  in  1956,  Prague  in 
1968,  and  almost  Warsaw  in 
1981.  Now  the  Czechs,  Hun- 
garians and  Poles  think  they 
are  being  offered  Nato  mem- 
bership to  make  amend*  for 
the  Western  appeasement  of 
the  gremlin  then. 

But  memories  go  much  fur- 
ther back  than  that  — to  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  making 
Poland  the  divided  spoils  of 
the  second  world  war,  to  Mar- 


shal Jozef  Pilsudski’s  rout  of 
the  Red  Army  on  the  Vistula 
In  1920,  to  the  18th  century 
partitions  between  the  Rus- 
sians, Germans  and  Austri- 
ans that  nibbed  Poland  off  the 
map  of  Europe  until  1918. 

Bitter  experience  means 
that  the  Poles  remain  wary  of 
Westerners  bearing  gifts. 
*Tm  still  not  convinced  that 
the  Americans  would  move  to 
save  Bjalystok  or  Budapest 
We’ve  just  been  invaded  too 
often,"  said  Mr  Gebert 

Nonetheless,  on  Warsaw's 
Castle  Square  today  the  presi- 
dents of  the  US  and  Poland 
will  join  hands  and  talk  of  the 
aid  of  the  Yalta  division  of 
Europe  sealed  by  Stalin  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 


That  division  started  with 
Hitler’s  invasion  of  Poland  in 
September  1939,  which  six 
years  later  brought  Stalin  to 
Berlin.  En  route,  the  Russians 
destroyed  what  little  of 
Poland  the.  Germans  had 
missed  and,  despite  their  bit- 
ter war.  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans  colluded  in  the  de- 
struction of  Poland  to  the  aid. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  as 
the  Red  Army  drove  the  Ger- 
mans back,  it  deliberately 
halted  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Warsaw  for  two  months  to  fa- 
cilitate the  levelling  of  die 
city  and  the  massacre  of  its 
people  by  the  Germans.  A 
quarter  of  a million  civilians 
were  killed  to  meet  Hitler’s 
command  that  Warsaw  be 


“razed  without  trace".  After 
the  Germans  were  finished, 
the  Russians  crossed  the 
River  Vistula. 

AH  ofthai  will  be  on  many 
people’s  minds  in  Castle 
Square  today  when  Chopin  is 
op  in  a transatlantic 
musical  fusion  and  hot  air 
balloons  float  overhead. 

There  wiQ  be  more  hot  air 
from  the  prolix  Poles  and  the 
effusive  Americans,  but  be- 
hind the  verbiage  is  the  real- 
isation that  of  the  east  Euro- 
pean new  Nato  trio,  Poland  is 
die  prize  — strategically,  mil- 
itarily and  politically. 

The  country,  with  a popula- 
tion of  38  million,  has  a mili- 
tary of  242,000  — double  that 
of  the  Czechs  and  Hungarians 


together.  Its  coast  commands 
the  Baltic,  its  land  commands 
the  north  European  plain, 
and  ft  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  that  borders  Russia. 

“In  truth,  it’s  only  about 
Poland,”  said  Richard  Hol- 
brooke, one  of  the  key  archi- 
tects of  Nato  expansion  policy 
at  the  US  state  department  in 
1995. 

The  monstrous  1950s  palace 
is  about  all  that  remains  of 
Stalin’s  Warsaw.  “This  Nato 
thing  is  a signal  that  Poland 
is  acknowledged  internation- 
ally,” said  Irete*:  the  business- 
man. “It  shows  that  we  really 
are  our  own  country  now  and 
are  accepted  as  that.” 


leader  comment,  page  8 


Sect 
loses 
case  in 
Bonn 


Andimm  Ouyln—tMi 


A GERMAN  court  ruled 
#\  yesterday  that  ChAn- 
/ V^llor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
Christian  Democrats  (CDU) 
were  within  their  rights  to 
exclude  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scientology. 

In  the  latest  tussle  in  a . 
long-running  battle  be- 
tween Germany  and  Scien- 
tology, the  Bonn  court 
rejected  a claim  by  three 
Scientologists  that  the  CDU 
had  violated  their  eight  to 
freedom  of  religion  by  shut- 
ting them  oat  of  the  party. 

Scientology  spokes- 
woman Sabine  Weber,  who 
was  in  court  to  hear  the 
verdict,  said  the  plaintiffs 
wore  the  victims  of  a “poi- 
sonous climate”.  “Their 
only  crime  is  that  they  be- 
long to  a religious  commu- 
nity which  the  courts  don’t 
recognise.”  she  said. 

Germany  does  not  recog- 
nise Scientology  as  a reli- 
gion, arguing  that  the  coun- 
try’s Nazi  past  means  It  has 
to  be  wary  of  what  it 
regards  as  extremist 
groups.  Scientology  denies 
Germany’s  assertion  that 
the  group  is  a business  ex- 
ploiting the  weaknesses  of 
its  members  for  profit 
After  the  case  the  court 
said  the  decisive  factor  was 
not  whether  Scientology 
was  a religion:  “Parties  are 
permitted  to  exclude  those 
from  their  organisation 
who  do  not  Identify  with 
their  main  aims,  regardless 
of  whether  this  is  reli- 
giously motivated  or  not.” 
Mb  Weber  said  Sciento- 
logy would  consider  taking 
the  case  ail  the  way  to  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  if  necessary-  “This 
is  the  governing  party.  It 
sends  a signal  for  how 
Scientologists  can  be 
treated  in  Germany.” 

The  CDU  hailed  the  ver- 
dict as  a vindication  of  its 
decision  to  exclude  Sciento- 
logists, first  taken  in  1991. 
Party  spokesman  Rolf 
Keiner  said:  “Today’s  deci- 
sion confirms  the  right  of  a 
democratic  party  to  dissoci- 
ate Itself  from  positions 
which  are  not  compatible 
with  its  policies.” 

The  court  said  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  in  state- 
ments from  Scientology’s 
late  founder;  L.  Ron  Hub- 
hard.  to  allow  the  CDU  to 
conclude  that  the  aims  of 
Scientology  were  not  com- 
patible with  the  party's  be- 
liefs. — Reuter. 


Charter  with  Ukraine  slots  key 
piece  into  security  jigsaw 


lan  Black  in  Madrid 


Triumphant  Nato  lead- 
ers fitted  another  key 
piece  into  Europe's  new 
security  jigsaw  yesterday, 
signing  a charter  with 
Ukraine  after  erasing  cold 
war  borders  by  formally  in- 
viting Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  to  join  the 
Western  alliance. 

Maintaining  the  high-flown 
rhetoric  of  the  Madrid  sum- 
mit before  flying  to  a jubilant 
Warsaw.  President  Clinton 
said:  "This  is  going  to  make 
all  or  us  stronger  and  more 
secure.  It  win  help  erase  the 
artificial  line  drawn  across 
Europe  by  Stalin.” 

Leonid  Kuchma,  the 
Ukrainian  president,  hailed 
his  country's  pact  with  Nato, 
which  gives  the  second  larg- 
est of  all  the  former  Soviet 
republics  the  right  to  call  for 
“consultations”  with  the  16- 
member  alliance  if  It  feels 
threatened. 

“Today’s  signature  puts  in 
place  another  of  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  a new  se- 
cure and  undivided  Europe," 
said  Tony  Blair,  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Ukraine's  agreement  is  a 
poor  relation  of  the  Russia- 
Nato  charter  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  signed  in  Paris  in 
May.  But  despite  that  special 
treatment  — giving  it  a voice 
but  not  a veto  over  Nato 
actions  — Russia  still  opposes 


ETA  separatists  bomb  beaches 


THE  Basque  separatist 
group  ETA  kicked  off  a 
grisly  summer  tradition 
yesterday  by  placing  three 
bombs  on  beaches  near  the 
Costa  Brava  resort  of 
Worst  del  Mar.  writes  Adekt 
Gooch  from  Madrid. 

The  bombs,  positioned  50 
yards  from  the  sea  on  little- 
used  beaches,  were  small 
and  caused  no  injuries  or 
serious  damage. 

Security  in  Madrid  has 
been  extremely  tight.  OfEfi- 
clals  feared  a high  profile 
ETA  attack  to  counter  the 
public  relations  debacle  it 


suffered  when  police 
released  a kidnap  victim 
the  group  had  been  holding 
for  a year  and  a half  last 
week.  The  sight  of  the 
gaunt  prison  officer.  Jose 
Antonio  Ortega  Lara, 
caused  an  outcry  in  Spain. 

A German  woman 
accused  by  Spain  of  helping 
ETA  has  surrendered  to 
German  police.  Denis  Staun- 
ton adds  from  Berlin.  Prose- 
cutors named  the  woman  as 
Hefice  Schnbbert,  a 33-year- 
old  student  from  Wiesba- 
den and  the  daughter  of  an 
official  at  the  Bundesbank. 


the  alliance’s  enlargement 
eastwards. 

Mr  Yeltsin  refused  to  come 
to  Madrid,  signalling  his  dis- 
pleasure by  sending  only  a 
deputy  prime  minister.  Robin 
Cook,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
will  be  the  first  Western  min- 
ister to  test  reactions  when  he 
visits  Moscow  next  week. 

With  detailed  talks  on  the 
military  and  financial  aspects 
of  accession  to  get  under  way 
soon  with  Warsaw,  Budapest 
and  Prague,  Nato  leaders 
were  emphasising  yesterday 
their  readiness  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  more  former 
communist  countries. 

Romania  and  Slovenia  are 
the  next  likely  candidates.  De- 
spite strong  lobbying  by 


France,  they  were  not  offered 
immediate  membership.  But; 
as  a compromise,  they  were 
mentioned  in  the  summit 
communique  while  foe  three 
Baltic  states  — Latvia.  Esto- 
nia and  Lithuania  — were  de- 
scribed as  “aspiring 
members”. 

Emboldened  by  this  public 
support,  foe  Latvian  presi- 
dent, Guntis  Ulmanis,  said  he 
believed  his  country  would 
join  Nato  within  the  next 
seven  years. 

Other  also-rans  got  their 
consolation  prizes  with  an  in- 
augural meeting  between 
Nato  leaders  and  foe  heads  of 
state  of  the  28-strong  Euro-At- 
lantic Partnership  Council, 
which  includes  RaUw»i  and 


Baltic  hopefols,  neutrals  such 
as  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
Ukraine  and  Tajikistan. 

“Many  tongues  were 
spoken  at  our  table,”  Mr  din- 
ton  said.  “But  the  language 
was  the  language  of 
democracy.” 

Mr  Clinton  is  going  on  to 
Romania  after  today’s  visit  to 
Poland,  while  his  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
headed  for  Slovenia  and 
Lithuania. 

British  diplomats  said 
France  never  had  a chance  of 
achieving  its  goal  of  five  new 
members  because  President 
Jacques  Chirac  had  already 
made  clear  he  was  not  ready 
to  return  to  Nato’s  integrated 
military  structure. 

“Negotiations  were  diffi- 
cult, sometimes  sharp,  but  we 
managed  to  build  a bridge,” 
said  the  German  chancellor, 
Helmut  KohL  “This  is  a huge 
success.” 

But  the  summit  felled  to 
make  any  public  progress  on 
Bosnia,  especially  on  the 
vexed  question  of  capturing 
suspected  war  criminals. 

• British  diplomats  sought  to 
play  down  the  confrontation 
with  Spain  over  Gibraltar,  in- 
sisting that  talks  would  con- 
tinue to  persuade  Madrid  to 
allow  Nato  aircraft  flying  to 
Gibraltar  to  use  Spanish  air- 
space. The  Diario  newspaper 
headlined  its  front  page  La 
perfida  Albion,  alongside  a 
photograph  of  “traitor"  Robin 
Cook. 


EU  puts  squeeze  on  Bosnian  Serbs 


John  Palmar  In  Brussels 


European  Union  has 
suspended  all  economic 
aid  to  the  Bosnian  Serb 
statelet  in  protest  against  the 
refusal  of  foe  Pale  regime  to 
arrest  indicted  war  criminals 
such  as  the  former  Bosnian 
Serb  leader,  Radovan 
Karadzic. 

The  move  comes  amid  spec- 
ulation that  Nato  govern- 
ments are  planning  direct 
military  action  to  detain  Mr 
Karadzic  and  his  former  mili- 
tary chief.  General  Ratko 
Mladic,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  International  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague. 


The  Bosnian  Serb  presi- 
dent, Biljana  Plavsic,  has 
accused  her  predecessor  of  in- 
volvement in  corruption  — a 
charge  echoed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  in  Brussels 
yesterday. 

“We  have  evidence  that 
Karadzic  has  been  involved  in 
foe  import  and  export  of  some 
scarce  goods,”  the  EU  foreign 
affairs  commissioner,  TTans 
van  den  Broek.  said.  “Karad- 
zic has  foe  whole  Bosnian 
Serb  economy  in  his  grip.  The 
whole  situation  Is  getting  out 
of  control.  Karadzic  should  be 
arrested  and  transferred  to 
The  Hague.” 

Ms  Plavsic  has  accused  Mr 
Karadzic  of  getting  rich  by 


smuggling  such  Items  as  ciga- 
rettes. alcohol  and  petrol 

while  most  Bosnian  Serbs  suf- 
fer in  poverty. 

So  for  this  year,  foe  EU  has 
spent  some  £25  million  in  sup- 
port of  development  projects 
in  foe  Bosnian  Serb  entity  de- 
signed to  encourage  links 
frith  the  other  regions  of 
Bosnia. 

“This  is  about  3 per  cent  of 
the  total  EU  aid  of  some 
£250  million  for  the  whole  of 
Bosnia,”  a Commission  offi- 
cial said. 

EU  governments  privately 
acknowledge  that  the  Serbian 
president.  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, *»gq  done  Tithing  to  ar- 
rest Mr  Ttanwiwr  during  his 


frequent  and  open  visits  to 
Serbia. 

"We  know  that  Karadzic 
recently  attended  a family 
wedding  In  Serbia  yet  the  Bel- 
grade authorities  did  nothing 
to  intercept  or  hold  hin^  That 
is  contrary  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Dayton  peace  ac- 
cord,” an  EU  diplomat  said 
last  night 

Mr  Karadzic  is  considered  a 
leading  Instigator  of  “ethnic 
cleansing".  But  Serbian  offi- 
cials claim  arresting  him  and 
Gen  Mladic  would  contravene 
Serbia’s  constitution. 

EU  officials  said  the  body 
would  consider  resuming  aid 
once  the  two  men  were 
brought  to  The  Hague. 


White  House  objects  to  deal  on  nicotine  control 

Clinton  stubs  out  the 
tobacco  loophole 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


AFTER  strenuous  lob- 
bying from  public 
health  groups,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  rejected 
the  keystone  of  a $368  billion 
(£230  billion)  tobacco  deal 
which  would  allow  foe  indus- 
try to  fend  off  huge  lawsuits 
by  states  and  individuals. 

The  White  House  has 
judged  that  the  provision  of 
last  month's  deal  that  would 
cut  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration’s power  to  regu- 
late the  amounts  of  nicotine 
and  addictive  power  of  ciga- 
rettes is  a dangerous  loophole 
which  must  be  dosed. 

The  deal  would  reimburse 
foe  states  for  foe  bulk  of  their 
health  costs,  Impose  a wide- 
spread ban  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  on  smoking  in 
public  places,  and  force  foe 
industry  to  help  slash  teen- 
age smoking  by  60  per  cent  in 
10  years,  or  face  sharply  ris- 
ing fines. 


In  return,  foe  tobacco  com- 
panies demanded  the  FDA 
drop  its  attempt  to  control 
nicotine  as  a dangerous  drug 
and  reduce  its  levels  in  ciga- 
rettes. The  text  of  the  deal 
says  foe  FDA  cannot  reduce 
nicotine  levels  unless  ft  can 
show  this  would  not  produce 
a black  market  in  cigarettes. 

‘It  seems  to  me  that  it's  a 
totally  unreasonable  restric- 
tion," Mr  Clinton  told  repor- 
ters In  Madrid  yesterday.  *T 
have  reached  no  final  judg- 
ment about  anything  else, 
but  I did  think  that’s  a 
change  that  ought  to  be 
made,  and  Ido  not  believe  the 
tobacco  companies  will  bring 
down  the  final  settlement 
over  that.” 

The  clause  was  urged  most 
strongly  by  Brown  & William- 
son, owned,  by  foe  British- 
American  Tobacco  company 
based  in  Britain.  This  adds  an 
International  and  possibly 
diplomatic  complication  to 
the  deal,  which  would  involve 

new  legislation. 

David  Kessler,  the  former 


head  of  the  FDA  and  a leading 
critic  of  .the  deal,  hailed  foe 
White  House  decision  yester- 
day as  “a  very  important 
step”.  He  attended  a White 
House  meeting  yesterday 
with  A1  Gore,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Donna  Shalala,  the 
health  and  human  sendees 
secretary,  and  Bruce  Reed, 
the  domestic  policy  adviser, 
at  which  new  and  toughened 
drafts  of  the  deal  were 
prepared. 

The  White  House  has  be- 
come deeply  involved  In  foe 
deal  that  was  reached  after 
months  of  negotiations  be- 
tween foe  tobacco  companies 
and  the  attorney-generals  of 
the  states  which  brought  law- 
suits against  them  to  recover 
the  public  health,  costs  c£ 
fasting  smokers. 

The  pioneer  in  the  lawsuits, 
Mississippi's  attorney-gen- 
eral Michael  Moore,  voiced 
concern  yesterday  that  foe 
entire  deal  could.  nnraveL 

“The  attorney-generals  are 
all  for  strengthening  foe  lan- 
guage.” he  raid.  “But  we  have 


to  be  a little  bit  cautious. 
Whatever  goes  into  that  lan- 
guage has  to  pass  Congress." 

Mr  Kessler  and  foe  former 
surgeon-general.  C.  Everett 
Koop,  are  to  publish  this 
week  an  alternative  draft  of 
foe  deal  that  would  firmly  es- 
tablish the  right  of  the  FDA  to 
control  nicotine  levels,  and 
Impose  a new  tax  of  $2  a pack, 
or  10  cents  on  each  cigarette. 
But  they  appear  ready  to  bar- 
gain over  the  taxes  to  win  the 
principle  of  FDA  control,  and 
defeat  the  escape  clause 
which  foe  tobacco  companies 
Inserted. 

A White  House  official  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  more 
direct  talks,  with  the  tobacco 
companies  were  expected.  At 
a meeting  with  Clinton  ad- 
ministration aides  last  week, 
the  tobacco  company  lawyers 
warned  that  there  was  not 

mnrh  mean  for  compromise. 

The  tobacco  companies 
have  one  strong  bargaining 
point  Their  past  generosity 
to  congressional  campaigns 
may  be  about  to  pay  oft 


multi-million  dollar  offer 


Marie  Tran  in  New  Yortc 


YALE  University  has 
spurned  an  offer  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  gay 
and  lesbian  studies  from 
Larry  Kramer,  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  gay  rights,  be- 
cause of  condition?  attached 
to  the  proposed  gift- 
Mr  Kramer,  who  Is  HTV- 
positive,  wanted  to  leave  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  his 
mater  on  condition  it 
went  towards  a permanent 
professorship  In  gay  studies 
and  a gay  student  centre.  The 
novelist  and  playwright 
attended  Yale  40  years  ago  — 
and  tried  to  commit'  suicide 
in  his  first  year,  believing  he 
was  foe  only  homosexual  on 
campus.  He  helped  found  the 


Gay  Mien’s  Health  Crisis  in 
1981  and  Its  more  radical  off 
Shoot.  ActTJp. 

In  attending  Yale.  Mr  Kra- 
mer was  following  a family 
tradition:  his  father.  Older 
brother  and  two  uncles  aS 
went  to  Yale,  (me  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  prestigious 
universities. 

“They  as  much,  as  said  they 
have  got  to  go  very  slowly,” 
Mr  Kramer  said  of  Yale’s  fec- 
ulty.  “They  have  to  be 
pushed  against  the  wafi.” 

Yale  has  turned  down  -Mr 
Kramer's  offer,  saying  that 
gay  and  lesban  studies  Is  too 
narrow  a field  Jo'  lock  in  a 
professorship  for  perpetuity: 
It  also  said  that  only  the  uni- 
versity's acuity  could  make 
decisions1  about  ’.tenure  and 
curriculum.  ' r 


utarry  Kramer  is  clearly  a 
passionate  advocate  and  very 
creative  .writer.1’  said  Alison 
Richard,  provost  of  Yale. 
"But  my  task  is  not  to  honour 
or  give  in  to  passionate  advo- 
cates.v-MF  task  Is  to  figure 
out  what  is  m Yale’s 
Interests.” 

Yale  does  offer  gay  and  les- 
fbian  studies  and  foe  Tata 
John  Boswell,  a history  pro- 
fessor who  had  written  on 
topics  such  as  single-sex  mar- 
riages and  Christianity's  tol- 
erance of  homosexuality, 
helped  organise  the  Lesbian 
ami  Gay  Studies  Centre -at 

Yale  to  1987. 

.'Since  bis  death  three  years 
ago,  gay  and  lesbian  studies 
are  taught  by  untenured  or 
visiting  professors.  The.  can- : 
tre  Dr  Boswell  helped  create 


is  now  the  Research  Fund 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Studies  t 

is  run  by  a faculty  group.  . 

This  is  not  foe  “first  tl 
that  Yale  has  looked  a j 
horse  In  the  mouth.  T 
years  ago  it  returned  S20  n 
lion  to  another  alumnus,  I 
Bass,  when  he  wanted 
have  a say  in  professorial  i 
poiniments  In  the  Weste 
Civilisation  course  he  h 
tiled  to  create.  It  is  part  o 
growing  trend  of  benefecU 
wanting  to  dictate  how  fo, 
money  should  be  spent 
. “This  increasing  H»m. 
-tor  specificity  is  a tnlstal 
Yale  did  the  right  thin! 
said  Professor  Michael  s 
ban  of  Brooklyn  Collee 
“There  are  those  who  ins] 

an  extending  their  egos  «n 

other  people's  business.” 
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Jewish  museum 
sacking  sparks 
row  in  Berlin 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


®*™l«  Staunton  In  Berlin 


A BITTER  dispute  has  bro- 
ken. out  between  Ber* 
tin’s  Jewish  community 
and  its  local  government  after 
the  abrupt  sacking  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Museum. 

Amnon  Barzel,  an  Israeli 
art  curator,  was  sacked  last 
month  because  of  “unbridge- 
able differences  over  the  di- 
rection of  the  museum”. 

Jewish  representatives 
complain  they  were  not  con- 
sulted about  the  decision,  an- 
nounced on  the  day  a new 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity’s board  took  office. 
The  board  broke  OS'  commu- 
nication with  the  city  govern- 
ment citing  a “sad  parallel 
with  the  dark  era  between 
1933  and  1938”,  when  the 
Nazis  drove  Jewish  museum 
directors  from  office. 

“The  tiring  of  Barzel  was 
seen  as  an  assault  on  the  Jew- 
ish community,  and  the  com- 
munity stands  behind  Barzel 
and  his  demand  for  concep- 
tual autonomy,”  Peter 
Ambros,  a Jewish  spokes- 
man. said  yesterday. 


News  in  brief 


The  row  centres  on  conflict- 
ing Ideas  for  the  use  of  a new 
building  near  the  former  Ber- 
lin Wall,  which  will  house  the 
Jewish  Museum  from  1999. 
Designed  by  the  American  ar- 
chitect Danldl  T.twnnH  the 
DM120  million  (£40  million) 
building  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
holt  of  lightning. 

Mr  Barzel,  with  the  support 
of  Berlin  Jews,  waists  the  mu- 
seum to  be  Independent.  But 
the  city  government  insists  it 
should  be  a department  erf  the 
Berlin  Museum. 

Behind  mn<»h  anger  is  the 
suspicion  that  museum  offi- 
cials used  the  idea  of  a Jewish 
museum  to  nr^r^  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Berlin  Mnamm 

Mr  Barzel,  who  has  long 
complained  of  being  starved 
of  resources,  claims  the  city's 
stance  is  evidence  it  does  not 
want  a Jewish  museum  at  alL 

Others  complain  of  tactless 
remarks  made  privately  by 
non-Jewish  museum  officials. 
One  official  suggested  the  mu- 
seum should  enjoy  die  same 
status  as  the  Hairdressing 
Museum,  on  the  haula  that 
“Berlin  has  more  hairdress- 
ers than  Jews”. 


Troops  in  Freetown 
clash  at  airport 

SHELLING  or  mortar  Ore  broke  out  at  Sierra  Leone’s  interna- 
tional airport  near  Freetown  yesterday  and  addlars  in  thy 

capital  spoke  of  a clash  with  Nigerians  stationed  there. 

The  cause  of  the  tiring  at  the  airport,  which  is  across  an 
estuary  from  the  capital,  was  not  immediately  clear,  according 
to  residents  and  military  officials. 

Nigerian  troops  are  in  Sierra  Leone  as  part  of  West  African 
efforts  to  reinstate  the  president,  Ahmad  Tejan  Kabbah,  who 
was  ousted  in  a coup  on  May  25. 

Soldiers  in  Freetown  Bald  Nigerian  troops  had  opened  tire  to 
stop  some  Sierra  Leonean  troops  making  their  way  to  the 
airport 

The  tiring  caused  panic  in  Freetown,  which  has  been  jittery 
since  a clandestine  broadcast  by  Mr  Kabbah  on  Tuesday  stoked 
fears  of  a fresh  attack  by  Nigeria,  which  bombarded  the  capital 
on  June  2.  — Reuter,  Freetown. 


Clear  victory  in  Albania 

ALBANIA'S  Socialist  Party  and  Its  allies  have  wem  a two-thirds 
majority  in  elections  called  to  end  months  of  anarchy,  election 
officials  said  yesterday. 

The  central  Sections  coimnissibn  said  that  after  two  rounds  of. 
voting,  on  JUne  29  and  July  6*  the  Socialist  group  had  won  at  least 
107  efthe  155  parliamentary  seats. 

The  Socialist-led  coalition,  which  contains  five  other  small 
parties,  win  be  able  to  push  through  far-reachinglegislation.  and 
elect  a new  head  of  state. 

With  a handfhl  of  seats  to  be  decided,  Sail  Berisha’s  rightwing 
Democratic  Party  hasfewertban  40  seals. — Reuter,  Tirana. 


Prisoners  killed  in  Turkey 

POLICE  wielding  batons  quelled  a riot  at  an  Istanbul  prison 
yesterday  in  which  five  people  were  killed,  while  two  inmates 
died  in  a separate  disturbance  in  a Jail  in  western Turkey. 

The  Anatolian  news  agency  quoted  the  justice  minister.  OHan 
Sungurtu,  as  saying  that  five  prisoners  (fled  In  the  riot  at  the 
Metris  prison.  Inmates  took  a warden  hostage  and  lit  fires  in  cells 
on  Tuesday  night  after  a prisoner  was  stabbed  to  death  on 
Monday  night 

In  Alasehir  jail  in  the  west,  two  inmates  were  finally  stabbed  by 
three  prisoners  using  homemade  knives. — Reuter,  Istanbul. 


Saddam  son 
‘recovered’ 

AN  IRAQI  newspaper 
published  a picture  yesterday 
showing  President  Saddam 
Hussein’s  eldest  son  Uday 
standing  without  crutches  for 
the  first  time  since  a reported 
assassination  attempt  in 
December. 

The  picture,  published  by 
the  newspaper  Babel,  shows 
Uday  wearing  a suit  and 
shaking  hands  with  a Qatari 
sheikh.  It  appears  designed  to 
dispel  opposition  claims  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  walk 
unaided  since  he  was 
wounded  last  year  by 
unidentified  gunmen  in 
Baghdad. — Reuter,  Baghdad. 


UN  sends  new  team  to  Congo 

CONGO’S  government  welcomed  yesterday  a decision  by  the 
United  Nations  to  send  anew  team  to  investigate  allegations  that 
President  Laurent  Kabila’s  forces  or  his  Tutsi  allies  massaged 
Rwandan  Hutu  refogees.  Bat  » to  demai^  th^ftre 

inquiry  be  widened  to  include  Incidents  dating  back  to  1993  and 
not  just  cover  the  seven-nwnth  rebellion  that tppidedlhe  coun- 
try’s dicmtOT.MobumSeseS^foi^.  _ ^.cirtn 

The  Interaction  minister, 

a “positive  development"  but  said  there  was  still  the  question,  (tt 

wh^bg  the  investigators  wo^d  be  im^rtiaL ■ „ 

Mr  Kabila,  who  has  dented  ^allegations.  opP<^anttms^ 
cation  by  Roberto  Garreton.  the  UN  special  rawortewitotojman 

^E^accuseshis  forces  of  mmsarai^r^jgees  in  their 

march  across  the  former  Zaire. — Reuter,  Kitrsnasa. 


Nigeria  decries  meeting 


Actitm  Cro^  whidTsSass^ up  in  lMSafterNhserta’s 


ter,  Tom  Ddmi.  said.— Reuter,  Lagos. 
Wide  Soyinka,  page  9 : 


Pineapples  are  the  only  fruit 

PINEAPPLES  are « 


totJlwoffruttratherthaniuubteMmrjMSO^aBOT^ 

yesterday. They  an  Qoodtagthemartetbysdl^thetinsmi^ise 
money  tobuyfoodfortiieirfiunfltes. —Reuter,  Moscow. 


Macedonian  riot  police  face  ethnic  Albanian  demonstrators  yesterday  after  clashes  in  the  southern  town  of  Gostivar  in 
which  a protester  was  killed.  The  AThwwinna  were  angered  by  the  removal  of  the  Albanian  fi**g  from  the  town  ball 

Academics  accuse  resistance 
heroes  of  romanticising  event 


French  historians  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
wartime  exploits  of  a couple  now  in  their 
eighties,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


PART  of  the  French 
resistance  legend  has 
cracked  with  histori- 
ans throwing  doubt 
on  the  version  of  events  ex-' 
pounded  by  wartime  heroes 
Lucie  and  Raymond  Aubrac 
during  a five-hour  informal 
interrogation. 

Raymond  Aubrac,  aged  83, 
had  asked  for  what  amnrmrpd 
to  a trial  of  honour  after  a 
Lyon  historian  implicitly 
accused  him  and  his  wife  of 
treason.  The  historian  used  a 
text  supposedly  written  by 
the  Lyon  Gestapo  chie£  Klaus 
Barbie,  who  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  1987  for 
crimes  agamst  humanity . 

Lucie  Aubrac,  aged  85,  be- 
came a cherished  figure  of  the 
resistance  by  leading  an 
armed  attack  on  a German 
prison  van  to  release  her  hus- 
band as  be  was  taken  for  exe- 
cution in  Lyon  in  1943.  But  a 
panel  of  eight  second  world 
war  historians  decided  that 
she  ronianticised  her  account 
in  a memoir,  They  Started 
Out  With  a Happy  Heart  Her 
story  has  recently  been 
filmed.  ; 

Mr  Aubrac  asked  the  news- 
paper Liberation  to  convene 
the  panel  because  of  allega- 


tions of  lying  made  by  the  his- 
torian Gerard  Chauvy  in  a 
recent  book,  Aubrac,  Lyon 
1943.  At  the  centre  of  suspi- 
cion that  the  Au braes  might 
have  been  double  agents  for 
the  Nazis  was  “Barbie’s  will", 
a document  drawn  up  by  Bar- 
bie’s defence  lawyer,  Jacques 
Verges,  in  1990. 

Barbie  accused  the  Au- 
bracs,  key  witnesses  at  his 
trial,  of  betraying  the  resis- 
tance leader  Jean  Moulin  be- 
fore a Gestapo  raid  on  a Lyon 
house  in  1943,  when  Mr  Au- 
brac was  also  rounded  up. 
Moulin  was  tortured  to  death. 

Moulin’s  secretary  and  bi- 
ographer, Daniel  Cordier, 
who  headed  the  historians* 
panel,  had  accused  the  two 
resistance  workers  of  not  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth.  After  the 
questioning,  reported  in  24 
pages  by  Liberation.  Mr  Cor- 
dier said  the  meeting  had 
been  “painful  and  dramatic”. 

AU  the  historians  'agreed 
Barbie's  accusation  of  treason 
had  no  substance.  But  they 
questioned  the  accuracy  of 
Ms  Aubrac’s  account  which 
inspired  Claude  Bern’s  film 
Lucie  Aubrac. 

“As  regards  ...  the  varia- 
tions, the  rearranging  of 


events  and  contradictions  in 
your  evidence  after  the  arrest 
[of  Jean  Moulin],  allow  me  to 
express  my  profound  disap- 
pointment as  one  of  your  de- 
fenders,’’ Mr  Cordier  told  the 
resistance  heroine.  “I  hope 
that  one  day  documents  will 
emerge  to  explain  facts  hid- 
den by  your  wandering 

memory.” 

Mr  Cordier  recalled  Emile 
Zola's  exasperation  at  the  atti- 
tude of  Captain  Alfred  Drey- 
fus, tried  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  on  false  charges 
of  spying  for  Germany.  The 
novelist  said  Dreyfus’s  weak 
defence  was  “enough  to  dis- 
gust him  as  fer  as  innocents 
were  concerned”. 

Ms  Aubrac  said  she  had 
been  humiliated  by  what 
amounted  to  a tribunal, 
where  she  was  questioned  by 
historians  including  Henri 
Rjoosso,  Jean-Pierre  Azema 
and  Francois  Bedarida  about 
whether  she  really  organised 
her  husband's  escape.  The 
Aubracs  were  also  asked 
about  contradictions  concern- 
ing meetings  with  Barbie  and 
the  resistance  before  the  cou- 
ple were  secretly  flown  to 
London. 

Ms  Aubrac.  a former  school 
teacher,  told  the  panel:  “You 
accuse  me  of  making  errors 
over  dates  In  a book  I dictated 
in  four  months  and  which  stu- 
dents and  pupils  have  to  com- 
ment on.  I was  73  when  I 
wrote  this  book.  I haven’t 


done  the  work  of  a historian. 
Mine  is  the  work  of  a 
teacher.” 

Mr  Cordier  said  her  book 
amounted  to  an  exciting  ad- 
venture novel  which  she  had 
carelessly  claimed  to  he  true. 

“Whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
you  are  both  living  legends," 
be  told  the  couple.  “You  have 
an  absolute  duty  towards  the 
forgotten  men  and  women  of 
history.  This  is  a purely 
moral  duty.  When  you  multi- 
ply approximations,  fell  to 
give  clear  replies  and  contra- 
dict yourselves,  you  render 
service  neither  to  history  nor 
to  the  cause  you  claim  to 
defend.” 

While  his  wife  gave  long  ex- 
planations, Mr  Aubrac  often 
answered  “I  don’t  know” 
when  asked  about  discrepan- 
cies over  dates. 

The  panel  recalled  that  Mr 
Aubrac’s  real  surname  was 
Samuel,  and  that  his  Jewish 
parents  were  arrested  soon 
after  the  Moulin  affair  and 
died  in  Auschwitz. 

Liberation's  editor.  Serge 
July,  praised  the  Aubracs’ 
courage  in  asking  for  a hear- 
ing by  historians:  "The  brav- 
ery which  the  Aubracs  have 
shown  has  suddenly  made  the 
legend  human. 

“These  former  soldiers  of 
the  night  have  become  ordi- 
nary people  with  their  forget- 
fulness, their  approximations 
and  their  memories  crystal- 
lised by  time.” 


Hong  Kong  people  introduced  to 
the  subtle  art  of  ritual  applause 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


GREETED  by  red  ban- 
ners, a rain-soaked  red 
rug  and  polished  bayo- 
nets, Hong  Kong's  new  leader 
yesterday  squelched  past  the 
missiles  and  men  of  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army, 
with  the  skirling  bagpipes  of 
Britain's  departed  military 
supplanted  by  the  applause- 

syncopated  rituals  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party. 

A convoy  of  chauffeured 
limousines,  led  by  the  Mer- 
cedes of  chief  executive  Tung 
Chee-hwa  and  the  Jaguar  of 
Civil  service  head  Anson 
Chan,  conveyed  a bevy  of 
British-trained  Hong  Kong 
mandarins  to  their  first  en- 
counter with  a military  ma- 
chine schooled  in  Mao  Zedong 
Thought,  the  misery  visited 
cat  China  by  British  drug 
pushers  in  the  past,  the  art  of 
making  money  in  the  present, 
and  china's  manifest  destiny 
for  the  future. 

Shortly  afterwards,  cm  the 
other  side  of  Victoria  Har- 
bour from  China's  new  base 
on  Stonecutters  Island,  Hong 
Kong  witnessed  another  im- 
portant rite  of  passage  to  Chi- 
nese rule  in  a . domed  legisla- 
tive chamber  shorn  of  royal 
crestsi  colonial  crowns  — and 
elected  members.  Big  brown 
chairs  occupied  until  Just 
over  a week  ago  by  an  elected 
assembly  were  taken  over,  to 
shrieks  of  protest  outside,  by 
an  unelected  body. 

rrhing<u»  soldiers  applauded 
Mr  Tung.  Mr  Tung  applauded 
the  soldiers.  In  fact,  everyone 
seemed  to  be  applauding 
much  of  the  time— a famil  iar 
ritual  from  Bucharest  to  Bla- 
goveshchensk, from  Belarus 
to  Beijing,  but  only  Intro- 
duced into  Hong  Kong  with 
the  lowering  of  the  Union  Bag 
on  June  30. 

. The  local  press  calls  it  the 
Chinese  dap  phenomenon", 
part  of  "a  package  of  unfamil- 


iar customs  and  intonations 
that  arrived  in  the  Cantonese- 
speaking  former  British  col- 
ony along  with  a new  flag, 
new  postboxes  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a new  Manda- 
rin-speaking landlord. 

“Beijing’s  Influence  is  al- 
ready coming  into  Hong 
Kong.  People  now  have  to 
clap  when  leaders  open  their 
mouths,"  scoffed  Yeung  Sum, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  “This  is  notour 
culture  at  alL  Hong  Kong 
people  tend  to  be  more  ratio- 
nal rather  than  always 
following  everything  leaders 
want"  Turfed  out  of  his  seat 
By  the  change  of  sovereignty, 
he  and  other  ousted  legisla- 
tors watched  yesterday’s  first 
session  of  the  Provisional 
Legislative  Council  from  the 
public  gallery. 

A senior  adviser  to  Mr 
Tung,  Industrialist  and  ap- 
pointed legislator  Henry 
Tang,  defended  Hong  Kong's 
applause  epidemic  as  a cour- 
tesy to  China.  “When  you 
meet  another  culture  you  tty 
to  be  polite.  You  obey  the  cus- 
toms of  the  land.  Yon  bow  In 
Japan  and  you  never  show 
the  bottom  of  your  foot  to  an 
Arab.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  courtesy  and  politeness 
but  we  won’t  change  our  fun- 
damental principles.” 

The  first  act  of  the  new  leg- 
islature was  to  shore  up  the 
interests  of  Hong  Kong’s 
tycoons. 

It  initiated  moves  to  sus- 
pend labour-friendly  legisla- 
tion passed  In  the  last  days  of 
British  rule  and  to  permit  the 
deportation  erf  Chinese  chil- 
dren smuggled  in  from  the 
mainland.  Emotional  debate. 


a hallmark  of  the  old  legisla- 
ture, mostly  gave  way  to 
clockwork  calm. 

On  Stonecutters  Island,  col- 
onnaded villas  built  for  colo- 
nial generals  house  the  heirs 
to  Mao’s  peasant  army. 
Where  the  British  garrison 
pcad  to  put  its  ammunition  in 
the  charge  of  non-smoking 


Hong  Kong’s  leader  Tung  Chee-hwa  inspects  the  new 
garrison  on  Stonecutters  Island  photograph:  jason  feed 


Sikhs  seconded  from  the  In- 
dian army,  the  PLA  now 
moors  two  guided-missUe 

craft,  two  patrol  vessels  and 
two  troop  carriers  and  billets 
a part  of  its  nearly  5,000- 
strong  garrison. 

Chinese  commander  Liu 
Zhenwu  promised  he  would 
“resolutely  not  interfere"  in 
Hong  Kong's  affairs.  Mr 
Tong,  who  has  urged  Hong 
Kong’s  6.4  million  people  to 
dump  “the  baggage"  erf  the 
1989  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre, gushed  patriotically 
about  a new  dawn:  “From 
now  cm  Hong  Kong  and  the 
PLA  garrison  drink  from  the 
same  welL” 

The  PLA.  unfailingly  cour- 
teous since  it  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong  en  masse  at  dawn  on 
July  L has  tried  to  burnish  an 
image  tainted  by  the  Tianan- 
men Square  bloodshed.  Se- 
crecy and  language  problems 
keep  derailing  its  efforts.  Chi- 
nese commanders  last  week 
alieneted  almost  the  entire 
local  media  when  they  visited 
Government  House  for  a 


meeting  with  Mr  Tung  — and 
allowed  only  Chinese  state 
television  to  record  the  event 

A PLA  promise  to  learn 
Cantonese  seems  to  have 
come  to  little.  Most  troops 
understand  only  marginally 
more  of  the  local  dialect  than 
the  Black  Watch  Glaswegians 
who  preceded  them. 

“Cantonese  is  very  difficult 
for  us  northerners  to  learn." 
confessed  officer  Wang  Shou- 
hai.  “Most  of  the  time  I don’t 
know  what  they  are  saying.” 

Public  relations  mishaps 
will  not  alter  the  PLA’s  power 
as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of 
Beijing’s  will  in  its  new  do- 
main. Unlike  the  British  gar- 
rison, which  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  governor,  Chi- 
nese troops  stationed  In  Hong 
Kong  take  orders  only  from 
Beijing. 

"The  PLA  is  here  to  demon- 
strate the  sovereignty  of 
China,"  Mr  Tung  said  yester- 
day. “They  report  directly  to 
the  authorities  at  the  Centre 
in  Beijing:"  Mr  Tung  had  bet- 
ter keep  applauding- 


Anger  at  jail 

for  raiders 
of  St  Mark’s 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


AN  ITALIAN  court 
cracked  down  hard 
yesterday  on  the  fan- 
tasy separatists  who 
earlier  this  year  mounted  an 
armed  raid  on  St  Mark's 
Square  in  Venice,  sentencing 
them  to  up  to  six  years  in  jail. 

The  wife  erf  one  of  the  defen- 
dants broke  down  in  tears 
when  the  judge  read  out  her 
decision.  Outside  the  court, 
initial  reactions  ranged  from 
misgiving  to  Indignation. 

A leading  member  of  the 
breakaway  Northern  League, 
whose  relationship  with  the 
assailants  of  St  Mark’s  has 
been  profoundly  ambiguous, 
vowed  to  free  them  as  soon  as 
the  north  seceded.  Roberto 
Maroni,  whose  party  claims 
to  want  an  independent  Pa- 
dania,  said:  “They  win  be 
released  with  full  honours  as 
soon  as  Padania  is  a reality.” 
Fabrizio  Comencini,  the 
League’s  national  secretary, 
said  the  sentence  was  “ab- 
surd at  a time  when  bribery 
and  corruption  charges  are 
being  plea-bargained  away 
and  aiders  and  abetters  of  the 
Mafia  walk  free.” 

But  disillusion  was  not  con- 
fined to  regional  nationalists. 
Gian  carlo  naian.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  region  surround- 
ing Venice  and  a member  of 
Silvio  Berlusconi's  Forza  Ita- 
lia party,  said:  'Tt  pains  me  to 
see  people  given  custodial 
sentences  for  an  act  of 
foolishness." 

The  months  since  the  raid 
have  revealed  unexpected 
support  for  secession  in  the 
unquiet  north-east  of  Italy 
and  there  is  an  evident  dan- 
ger that,  from  behind  bars, 
the  St  Mark's  Square  Eight 
could  become  martyrs  to  a 
cause  they  virtually  invented. 

The  judge  did  not,  however, 
agree  to  the  prosecution's  frill 


request  for  sentences  of  up  to 
nine  years.  The  four  oldest 
members  of  the  raiding  party 
were  each  given  six  years  in 
jail  The  four  youngest  got 
four  years  and  nine  months  of 
house  arrest,  which  is  an  op- 
tion under  Italian  law. 

Given  good  conduct,  they 
could  all  be  free  in  less  than 
half  the  time.  But  they  were 
also  ordered  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  case  and  damages  to  the 
Venice  council  totalling 
£60.000. 

That  is  an  onerous  burden 
on  men  of  modest  means.  The 
self-styled  “Government  of 
the  Most  Serene  Republic” 
(the  name  given  to  the  Venice 
of  the  Doges)  turned  out  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  provin- 
cial craftsmen. 

One  was  an  electrician;  an- 
other a plasterer.  The  com- 
mander. Fausto  Face  la,  aged 
30,  worked  in  his  family’s 
metalworking  business. 

Their  escapade  on  May  9 
was  among  the  strangest  epi- 
sodes in  Italy's  eccentric 
recent  history- 

They  reached  the  square  by 
hijacking  a ferry  and  forcing 
the  skipper  to  take  on  board 
what  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
home-made  armoured  car.  But 
the  vehicle,  which  one  of  their 
counsel  yesterday  termed  an 
“allegorical  armoured  car" 
was  nonetheless  equipped 
with  a flamethrower. 

The  assailants  occupied  St 
Mark's  belltower,  draping  it 
with  Venetian  flags  in  the 
style  of  a Greenpeace  protest. 
But,  unlike  Greenpeace's 
raiders,  they  carried  an  auto- 
matic rifle. 

Leaks  of  the  statements 
they  made  to  police  and  pros- 
ecutors suggested  tnelr 
dream,  of  re-creating  Venice 
as  a nation  state,  was  inher- 
ently at  odds  with  the  North- 
ern League's  idea  for  an  inde- 
pendent Padania  stretching 
right  across  the  north. 


Sleepover  rouses 
women’s  forum 


Kate  Connolly  In  Wanna 


THE  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Vienna, 
Swanee  Hunt,  had  an 
unusual  proposition  for 
more  than  300  delegates 
meeting  in  the  city  yester- 
day to  discuss  improving 
the  role  for  women  in  the 
emerging  democracies  of 
eastern  Europe. 

“We’re  going  to  talk 
about  it  at  my  place  tonight 
— you’re  all  invited  to  a 
slumber  party,”  she  told  a 
three-day  conference.  Vital 
Voices  — Women  in  Democ- 
racy. Zt  ends  with  an 
address  by  Hillary  Clinton 
on  Friday. 

More  than  150  leading 
women  from  the  govern- 
ment and  private  sectors  in 
Europe  have  been  joined  by 
an  equal  number  from  the 
US  to  explore  initiatives  to 
help  women  In  post-com- 
munist countries. 

But  most  of  western 
Europe  has  snubbed  Ms 
Hunt’s  slumber  party.  Of 
more  than  150  invitations, 
less  than  30  were  accepted. 

Among  those  contribut- 
ing to  the  debate  are  Emma 
Bonino,  the  EU  commis- 
sioner for  humanitarian  af- 
fairs, Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
of  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
Hanna  Gronkiewicz- Waltz, 
president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland,  and  Chris- 
tiane  Amanpour,  chief  cor- 
respondent of  CNN.  Louise 
Arbour,  chief  war  crimes 
prosecutor  in  The  Hague,  is 
also  expected  to  attend. 

Delegates  will  discuss 
more  than  50  separate  pro- 
jects in  workshops  on  poli- 
tics. law.  leadership,  and 
business. 

Ms  Hunt’s  home-spun 
diplomatic  efforts  have  al- 
ready had  a considerable 
impact  in  Vienna.  Opening 
the  conference.  Marla 
Rauch-Kallat,  secretary  of 
Austria's  governing  Con- 
servative coalition  party 
and  former  family  minis- 


ter, said:  “Swanee  Hunt  has 
changed  diplomatic  life 
here  in  Vienna  entirely, 
and  for  the  better.” , 

The  conference  has  been 
dubbed  Swauee’s  last  fling: 
the  47-year-old  is  soon  to 
leave  Vienna  after  being 
posted  there  four  years  ago 
by  President  Clinton. 

Stopovers  at  Ms  Hunt’s 
home  have  become  a fea- 
ture of  the  initiatives 
towards  eastern  Europe's 
women  which  she  started 
when  she  arrived  In  1993. 

Last  year  she  invited 
women  who  lived  on  either 
side  of  the  divide  in  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  to  stay  at 
her  house  for  a week.  When 


‘Swanee  Hunt 
has  changed 
diplomatic  life  in 
Vienna  entirely, 
and  for  the  better* 


they  were  picked  up  by  bus 
they  refused  to  sit  next  to 
each  other.  By  the  end  they 
were  singing  together  in  a 
Viennese  vineyard  tavern. 

Ms  Hunt  said  women 
were  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  former  Eastern  bloc’s 
transformation  to  market 
economies.  “When  the  eco- 
nomic times  get  rough,  the 
lot  of  women  gets 
rougher.”  she  said. 

Alevtina  Aparina,  chair- 
person of  the  Russian  Du- 
ma's committee  on  women, 
youth  and  family  issues, 
said  of  the  missing  guests: 
“As  we  try  to  find  solu- 
tions, they  have  to  help  us. 
because  everyone  gave  ad- 
vice on  how  to  destroy  what 
we  had,  and  now  they 
should  help  to  find  ways  to 
create  a system.” 

The  forum  is  the  first  in- 
ternational meeting  of 
women  since  the  Beijing 
conference  two  years  ago. 


World  news  in  brief 

Israei  and  PLO 
to  hold  talks 

Israel's  defence  minister, 
Yitzhak  Mordechai,  and  a top 
PLO  official  Nabfl  Sha’ath, 
planned  to  bold  talks  yester- 
day, undo:  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  and  Egypt,  on 
resuming  formal  peace  nego- 
tiations, a diplomatic  source 
said. 

They  will  meet  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  US  ambassador 
to  Israel  Martin  Indyk.  The 
Egyptian  ambassador,  Mo- 
hammad Bassiouny,  will  also 
attend.— Reuter. 


Holiday  defiance 

General  Ratko  Mladic,  the  for- 
mer Bosnian  Serb  command- 
er wanted  by  the  UN  tribunal 
on  war  crimes  in  The  Hague, 


is  holidaying  on  tbe  Yugoslav 
Adriatic  coast,  tbe  Nasa 
Borba  dally  newspaper 
reported  yesterday.  — AP. 

Explosive  strike 

Protesters  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  hurled  crude  explo- 
sives at  police  during  a gen- 
eral strike  that  paralysed 
parts  of  the  capital  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  tbe  south  coast  At 
least  three  people  were  in- 
jured in  Tuesday’s  vio- 
lence.—AP. 

Toads  rain  down 

Motorists  In  the  Mexican 
town  of  Villa  Angel  Flores,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  reported  a 
shower  of  toads  on  Saturday 
after  a small  tornado  whipped 
them  up  from  a nearby  pond, 
the  El  Debate  newspaper 
reported  on  Tuesday.  — AP. 
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When  BA  flies  too  fast 

People  are  more  important  than  business  theory 


THE  BATTLE  between  British  Airways 
and  the  TGWU  is  a confrontation  to  the 
benefit  of  none  of  the  parties  involved: 
not  the  company  (which  suffered  70  per 
cent  cancellations  from  Heathrow  yes- 
terday). not  the  management,  not  the 
union,  not  the  shareholders,  not  the 
economy  and  assuredly  not  the  employ- 
ees. BA  is  as  completely  right  in  its 
objective  — preserving  its  competitive- 
ness against  fierce  world  competition — 
as  it  is  completely  wrong  in  the  crudity 
of  the  tactics  it  has  so  inadvisedly 
chosen  to  employ. 

Critics  have  accused  BA  of  becoming 
a virtual  airline  just  because  it  is  hiv- 
ing off  some  of  its  activities  (like  cater- 
ing) which  it  believes  are  better  done  by 
others.  This  is  nonsense.  Its  payroll  of 
60,000  has  actually  been  rising  while 
file  annual  turnover  of  staff  — a mini- 
mal 2 to  3 per  cent  — suggests  a well 
contented  staff,  a precious  asset  these 
days.  Or,  rather,  it  was  until  BA  de- 
cided to  train  500  new  cabin  staff  with 
a further  3,000  in  the  wings,  in  order  to 
break  the  strike  if  necessary.  Such 
tactics  could  only  be  justified  in  the 
most  extreme  of  circumstances  which 
don't  apply.  It  is  not  as  if  BA  were  the 
last  outpost  of  the  British  disease  await- 
ing surgical  treatment  (though  1,600 
cabin  crew  did  mysteriously  report  sick 
yesterday.)  It  is  a very  profitable  airline 
and  highly  successful  by  world  stan- 
dards. Even  John  Monks,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  TUC.  admits  that  BA  is  a 
great  British  success  story  even  though 
the  TUC  has,  unusually,  endorsed  the 
strike  because  of  what  it  calls  BA’s 
union-busting  agenda. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  TGWU  has 
been  angelic.  Far  from  it  BA  claims 
that  it  tabled  proposals  last  October  and 
after  many  months  of  talks  reached 
agreement  with  one  union  (Cabin  Crew 
’89),  which  balloted  four  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  deaL  The  TGWU  decided 
not  to  put  it  to  ballot  but  called  a strike 


ballot  instead  later.  At  the  heart  of  all 
this  is  an  in  ter -onion  dispute  with  BA 
all  too  happy  to  adopt  divide-and-rule 
tactics.  Bob  Ayling  is  a technocrat  who 
claims  not  to  be  anti-union  even  though 
his  most  recent  actions  seem  to  speak 
otherwise.  (His  curious  similarities  to 
John  Monks  suggest  that  Fate  could 
easily  have  landed  each  of  them  with 
the  other’s  job).  The  question  that  most 
people  ask  themselves  is  how  could  this 
nice  liberal-minded  businessman  be 
saying  all  these  things  yet  lining  up  an 
army  of  what  Old  Labour  used  to  call 
blacklegs  to  break  one  of  the  barmiest 
disputes  of  recent  times. 

It  is  barmy  because  both  sides  seem 
to  agree  on  the  substantive  issues  — a 
pay  deal  to  consolidate  perks  into  pay 
and  to  make  £42  million  of  savings  from 
cabin  staff  The  main  difference  before 
was  that  the  TGWU  wanted  to  negotiate 
the  package  (hardly  a radical  sugges- 
tion for  a trade  union)  while  BA  wanted 
to  impose  it.  Now  both  sides  are  falling 
over  themselves  in  the  studios  to  say 
how  flexible  they  are.  Bill  Morris,  the 
TGWU  leader,  said  yesterday  that  he 
was  happy  to  sit  down  with  BA  and  try 
to  find  £42  million  savings  "anytime, 
anywhere".  BA  said  it  had  wanted  “all 
along”  to  talk-  in  these  circumstances 
both  sides  should  be  locked  in  a room 
with  a conciliator  until  they  have 
reached  an  agreement  acceptable  to  all 
the  stakeholders  including  customers. 

While  they  are  in  the  room  BA  man- 
agement should  find  time  to  read  the 
latest  thoughts  of  Michael  Hammer,  the 
management  guru  whose  book  Re-engi- 
neering the  Corporation,  published 
three  years  ago,  influenced  companies 
all  over  the  world  including,  it  seems, 
BA.  Now  he  has  had  second  thoughts. 
He  admits  his  theory  had  a flaw.  He  had 
emphasised  engineering  while  forget- 
ting about  people.  He  has  now  learned 
that  the  human  dimension  is  “critical". 
It  is  not  too  late  for  BA  to  learn  this  too. 


Nato  should  grow  and  grow 

Then  it  could  become  an  effective  peacekeeping  force 


NATO’S  EXPANSION  was  hailed  yes- 
terday as  historic:  future  historians 
may  have  some  difficulty  in  unravel- 
ling the  mixed  calculations  behind  yes- 
terday’s decision  in  Madrid.  The  most 
valid  reason  on  the  face  of  it  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  East  Europeans 
themselves,  Poles,  Czechs  and  Hungar- 
ians. to  become  attached.  Yet  the  value 
of  the  new  (and  untested)  security  guar- 
antees may  be  less  significant  than  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  belonging  to  a 
Western  club.  Those  who  are  excluded 
may  also  be  all  the  more  keen  to  join 
just  because  they  ore  excluded.  This 
certainly  applies  to  Slovakia  whose 
prime  minister  yesterday  complained 
that  Nato  was  applying  one  standard  to 
itself  and  another  to  its  Czech  neigh- 
bour. The  notion  that  ex-Soviet  Russia 
continues  to  pose  a threat  of  sorts  — or 
that  the  possibility  of  it  doing  so  again 
cannot  be  ruled  out  — might  seem  to 
provide  the  strongest  motive.  It  has 
lurked  around  Nato  headquarters  ever 
since  the  ending  of  the  cold  war.  Yet 
much  of  this  is  simply  a rationale  to 
legitimise  its  continuation  as  a military 
alliance  long  after  the  “enemy"  it  was 
set  up  to  contain  has  disintegrated. 

There  is  still  a possibility  that  conser- 
vative interests  in  Russia  will  exploit 
the  expansion  of  Nato  as  an  unfriendly 
act  George  Kennan’s  warning  that  it 
would  be  “the  most  fatal  error  of  US 
policy  in  the  post-Cold  War  era”  has  to 
be  taken  seriously:  Mr  Kerman  has  a 
good  track  record.  Yesterday  the  warn- 
ing was  repeated  almost  word  for  word 


A child’s  guide  to  the  cost  of  living 

Rearing  children  is  very  expensive,  and  especially  for  the  poor 


HOW  MUCH  do  children  cost?  Even  the 
most  cost-conscious  parents  rarely 
know.  There  is  not  enough  time  to 
count  the  many  supplementary  pay- 
ments. Similarly.  Whitehall  has  little 
idea  even  though  income  support  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  children  of  different  ages 
has  been  accurately  assessed.  Family 
budget  studies,  the  oldest  method  of 
measuring  living  standards,  were  aban- 
doned in  Britain  before  the  second 
world  war.  They  were  pioneered  by 
Joseph  Rowntree  in  his  famous  poverty 
reports  of  1901.  Beveridge  used  Rown- 
tree's  subsistence  estimates  in  drawing 
up  the  current  social  security  system. 
Now,  appropriately,  the  Joseph  Rown- 
tree Foundation  has  tracked  the  expen- 
diture patterns  of  a cross  section  of 
1,200  children.  In  a report  released 
yesterday,  the  average  cost  of  a child 
from  birth  to  17  was  estimated  to  be 
£50,000.  A survey  last  year  suggested 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Steal  a march  on  Ulster 


by  the  Russian  prime  minister  Yevgeni 
Primakov.  Yet  the  same  Mr  Primakov 
has  worked  hard  to  negotiate  substan- 
tive links  between  his  country  and 
Nato,  and  the  working  out  of  the  new 
partnership  to  which  it  signed  up  in 
May  should  with  luck  and  time  blur  the 
lines  of  a potential  strategic  division. 

Nato’s  current  embarrassment  of 
would-be  and  actual  members  and  mo- 
tives may  indeed  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing of  a disguised  blessing.  The  argu- 
ment over  whether  Slovenia  and 
Romania  should  have  been  added  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  list  — largely  a by- 
product of  internal  Nato  politics  — only 
highlights  that  this  is  a very  arbitrary 
business.  Indeed,  the  opponents  of  en- 
largement might  now  consider  advocat- 
ing the  very  opposite:  why  not  encour- 
age Bulgaria’s  aspirations  for  the  next 
time  round?  For  if  Nato  moves  towards 
becoming  all-inclusive,  or  almost  so.  it 
could  in  the  longer  term  also  move 
closer  to  becoming  a comprehensive 
regional  security  organisation  — the 
very  thing  it  has  been  opposed  to  when 
proposed  by  others.  After  a31  the  goal, 
as  Tony  Blair  said  yesterday,  is  an 
undivided  Europe.  It  may  mean  that 
Nato  will  become  less  Atlantic  and 
more  European,  but  post  cold-war  that 
need  no  longer  cause  such  horror.  A 
real  regional  Nato  will  also  be  better 
placed  to  do  what  its  advocates  argue 
should  be  its  principal  function:  keep- 
ing or  restoring  the  peace  in  the  frac- 
tured countries  which  are  the  real  leg- 
acy of  the  cold  war. 


children  who  stay  in  education  cost  a 
further  £66,000  between  16  and  21. 

The  new  report  contains  both  the 
predictable  — teenage  girls  spend  ova: 
three  times  more  on  telephone  calls 
than  their  male  contemporaries  — and 
unpredictable:  on  average  children 
receive  presents  worth  £250  at  Christ- 
mas with  their  parents  paying  over  £150 
of  the  cost  One  out  of  ten  children  was 
defined  as  “poor"  because  their  parents 
could  not  afford  at  least  three  things 
which  most  families  take  for  granted — 
such  as  three  meals  a day,  sleeping  in  a 
bed  of  their  own  and  wearing  new, 
properly  fitted,  shoes.  Three  per  cent  of 
children  go  without  five  or  more  neces- 
sities. Like  earlier  studies,  the  key 
finding  is  that  welfare  foils  for  short  of 
even  the  most  frugal  child  budget  For 
children  aged  11.  it  only  covers  57  per 
cent  of  the  cost  Harriet  Harman  please 
note:  these  families  only  survive  by 
parental  sacrifice. 


CHARLES  Townahend 
(History  marches  on. 
Comment  page,  July  8) 
larks  multicultural  tact  in  as- 
serting people  outside 
Northern  Ireland  regard  Or- 
angemen as  “outlandish”. 
Their  “regalia”  are  no  more 
"arcane"  than  those  of  Welsh 
"Druids''  or  Highland  bagpip- 
ers. His  own  bias  is  evident  in 
his  description  of  an  orderly 
and  silent  procession  along 
an  established  traditional 
route  as  “antagonistic”  — to 
an  IRA  front-organisation. 

As  a married  mother  who 
has  worked  hard  to  bring  up 
children  with  decent  aspira- 
tions, I found  the  recent  Lon- 
don celebration  of  the  gay  life- 
style, with  its  sadistic 
bondage  "regalia"  and  some 
marchers’  advocacy  of  pro- 
miscuous buggery  with  boys, 
offensive  to  my  values,  hut  I 
do  not  seek  to  outlaw  these 
parades,  nor  even  to  reroute 
them  away  from  primary 
schools  or  places  of  worship; 
still  less  would  I think  they 
justified  the  shooting  of 
policewomen  or  the  fire- 
bombing  of  private  cars  the 
fallowing  evening. 

Erica  Peteriade. 

Walleay,  Nr  Holt, 

Norfolk. 

ON  November  22, 1936,  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  led  his 
black-shirted  supporters  from 
the  British  Union  of  Fascists 
In  a march  along  Bethnal 
Green  Road  in  the  heart  of  the 
then  Jewish  East  End  es- 
corted by  mounted  police. 
"There  was  some  disorder,” 
the  Times  euphemistically 
reported  the  following  day. 

That  was  about  the  last 
time  that  Intimidatory 
marching  was  both  “lawful 
and  an  Important  civil  right" 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
quote  your  mideadtng  leader 
on  Drumcree  (July  7).  For  on 
December  l&  1936.  the  Public 
Order  Act  came  into  force 
which  prohibited  public  pro- 
cessions which  could  result -in 
“serious  public  disorder"  or 
in  “the  intimidation  of 
others”  unless  police  permis- 


In  brief ... 

A BY  MUNSON  claims  that 
SApatiect  groups  are  against 
the  European  measure  to  pat- 
ent genes  (The  gene  machine 
rolls  an.  July  2)  . On  the  con- 
trary, the  vast  majority  of 
patient  groups  support  the 
directive.  We  know  that 
research  Into  the  genetic  cause 
of  disease  is  our  oily  hope  for 
significant  breakthroughs  in 
Illnesses  like  cystic  fibrosis 
and  muscular  dystrophy. 

Of  course,  companies  shmiiii 
not  abuse  patents.  But  MEPs 
have  extensively  amended  the 
measure,  inriinitng  the  estab- 
Uchm«»nf  of  an  ethics  commit- 
tee, to  ensure  that  we  have  an 
acceptable  framework  for  gen- 
etic research. 

AlastairKent. 

President,  European  Alliance 
of  Genetic  Support  Groups. 
29-35  Farringdon  Road, 

London  EClM  3JB. 

p)  BADERS  inspired  to  visit 
liManchester’s  Whitworth 
Art  Gallery  by  Roy  Hatters- 
ley’s  paean  to  Ford  Madox 
Brown’s  (one  “<f  in  Madox, 
Boy)  painting,  Work,  may  find 

themselves  searching  the  walls 
in  vain  (Endpiece,  July  5).  It  Is 
inthe  City  Art  Gallery,  not  the 
Whitworth.  Oh,  John  Rus- 
kin  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in 
the  picture.  It  is  F D Maurire, 
founder  of  Christian  social- 
ists, who  stands  next  to 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Paul  Barlow. 

64  Dean  Road, 

South  Shields  NE33  4DZ. 

I AM  still  thinking  about  your ; 
I headline;  "Banana  on  sod- 
cany  charges”  on  a Reuters 
story  from  Harare  (July 
John  Aeberhard. 
Mfflstones.EgyptLane, 
Farnham  Common, 

Bucks  SL23LF. 


sion  was  obtained.  It  banned 
in  particular  the  wearing  of 
uniforms  in  these  processions 
for  political  purposes.  The 
prohibition  on  intimidatory 
processions  continued  in  the 
Public  Order  Act  of  1986. 
which  also  dealt  with  racial 
hatred.  Unfortunately,  nei- 
ther of  the  Public  Order  Acts, 
1936  or  1986,  applies  to  North- 
ern Ireland. 

(Prof)  Norman  Dombey. 

University  of  Sussex, 

Brighton  BN19QH. 

IN  VIEW  erf  the  intrans- 
igence of  both  sides  in  the 
Drumcree  debacle  and  the  ob- 
vious feet  that  accommoda- 
tion between  them  will  never 
be  reached,  may  I suggest 
building  a tunnel  under  the  j 
disputed  area? 

The  cost  would  be  money 
well  spent  compared  to  last 
year’s  anarchy  which  led  to 
loss  of  life  and  £25  million  in 
damage  to  property.  The  cost 
of  this  year’s  destruction  may  1 
be  even  higher.  Maintenance 
costs  would  be  very  low  be- 
cause the  tunnel  would  only 
be  hi  use  once  a year.  Belfast 
'has  its  peace  walls;  why  not  a 
Garraghy  Road  peace  tunnel? 

Would  Orangemen  feel  that 
their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties were  being  undermined  if 
they  had  to  walk  under 
nationalist  territory?  Would 
nationalists  still  riafm  that 
the  marches  were  trinmpha- 
list  if  they  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  them? 

R Weatherbead. 

Veld  or,  WnTHn*  Lane, 

Forton,  Preston, 

Lancs  PRO  3AA. 


IT  MIGHT  be  a good  idea  for 
somebody  with  money  and 
jdAaa,  m»>  Bill  Gates  or  Rich- 
ard Branson,  to  dwarf  the  cur- 
rent problems  with  some  vast 
project  The  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland  would  be  bound 
together  in  some  positive  way 
(what  about  foe  Millennium 
project  being  staged  here?). 
Caroiyne  Agnew. 

Lersnerstr  38, 

D-60322  FrankfUrt  am  Main. 

■LIVE  by  Glasgow's  High 
Street  which  forms  part  of 
a "traditional  marching 
route”.  Marchers  pass  my 
window  every  weekend 
throughout  the  “marching 
season”  and  before  • to 
practice. 

The  marches  are  extremely 
disruptive  to  those  who  want 
to  go  about  their  usual  week- 
end business.  The  marches 
serve  no  benefit  to  Glasgow. 
No  other  group  would  be 
allowed  to  cause  this  much 
inconvenience.  You  cannot 
simply  bold  such  a disruptive 
event,  week  in  and  week  out 
year  in  and  year  out  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  "historical”. 
Things  change. 

D Phillips. 

Bell  Street  Glasgow  G4. 

I WONDER  what  the  Chinese 
government  made  of  TV  pic- 
tures of  British  armoured  ve- 
hicles on  the  streets  of  north- 
east Ireland.  And  I wonder 
what  they  thought  of  armed 
troops  and  police  beating  up 
civilians,  simply  for  trying  to 
get  out  of  their  own  houses. 
Patrick  Casbe. 

Ckmterry,  Bath  BA2. 


NONE  of  your  three  corre- 
spondents who  are  con- 


IMspondents  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  National 
Childbirth  Trust  accepting 
funding  from  Salnsbury’a 
(July  8)  reported  foe  outcome 
of  the  voting  at  the  Extraordi- 
nary General  Meeting  on  July 
a The  meeting  was  requi&i-. 
turned  by  56  members,  most  of 
whom  signed  up  to  a resolu- 
tion proposing  that  foe  NCT 
qhnuifl  not  take  funds  from 
any  company  which  matiufec- 
tuxes  • “breast  milk 

substitutes”. 

Of  the  NCI's  55,000  mem- 
bers, 4^87  voted.  The  resolu- 
tion was  rejected.  1£00  for 
and  3^87  against  It  is  there- 
fore inaccurate  to  presuzt  foe 
debate  as  being  between  a dis- 
affected membership  and  an  | 
out-of-touch  council  d trust- ; 
ees.  The  council  made  ife  deci- 
sion in  the  knowledge  that  the 
WHO  code  does  not  make  , a 
distinction  between  a manu- 
facturer and  a distributor  of 
formula  mSk. 

The  NCT  needs  to  increase 
its  income  but  there  is  resis- 
tance to  increases  in  the  mem- 
bership subscription.  The. 
NCT  is  looking  to  corporate 
sponsorship  but  will  not  take 
funding  from  a company 
whose  name  is  primarily 
associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  formula  m ilk. 

Until  tiie  recent  publicity, 
few  people  would  have  been 
aware  that  Salisbury's  seDs 
an  own-brand  formula.  The 
trustees  believe  that  they  are 
no  more  promoting  formula 
milk  by  working  with  Sains- 
bury's  than  by  working  with 
other  grocers,  such  as  Tesco, 


who  sen  formula  milk  along- 
side other  products. 

Mary  Newborn. 

Bead  of  policy  research. 
National  Childbirth  Trust 
Alexandra  House, 

Oldham  Terrace, 

London W36NH-  . . 

I AM  an  NCT  member  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  breastfeed- 
ing. However.  I do  not  regard 
formula  milk  as  an  evil 
product.  True,  breast  Is  best, 
but  sometimes  mothers  have 
to  use  formula.  I had  no  breast 
mnk  for  five  days  after  my 
emergency  caesarean  and  had 
to  use  formula  to  keep  my  51b 
baby  alive.  And,  like  many 
mothers,  my  milk  dried  up 
when  I want  back  to  work. 
Mothers  who  are  HIV  positive 
are  more  likely  to  pass  their 
infection  an  if  they  breast  feed. 

Campaigning  , against  for- 
mula might  have  the  effect  of 
denying  us  choice. 

Katrina  Lldbetter. 

Kingston,  Surrey  KT2. 

I HAVE  no  wish  to  get  in- 
Ivolved  in  the  NCT  row  but  I 
do  take  issue  with  your  corre- 
spondent, Elke  Davies  (July 
7):  "How  can  we,  as  counsel- 
lors, ask  hospitals  and  health 
centres  to  remove  display  ma- 
terial bearing  the  names  of 
formula  manufacturers?” 
How  indeed.  Aren’t  pregnant 
women  entitled  to  information 
from  the  widest  source  about 
both  breast  and  bottle  feeding, 
without  that  information 
being  censored  by  the  NCT? 
Rcz  Treadway- 
40  Essex  Road. 

T-nnrinn  Bl()  RHF. 
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Albania:  the  conflict  just  gets  worse 

CONTRARY  to  Miranda  1 accurately,  how  can  we  trust 
Vickers  (A  dirty  war  her  interpretation  of  matters 


Painful  incisions  on  the  NHS 

DR  RONNIE  Ooi  proposes  I |^R  OOTS  suggestion  that, 
some  controversial  areas  E^to  save  money,  nsyefro- 


DR  RONNIE  Ooi  proposes  | 
some  controversial  areas  ! 
erf  healthcare  for  big  cuts  (Ev-  < 
ery one's  life  has  a price,  Soci- 1 
ety,  July  2).  Among  than,  he 
estimates  that  accepting  a I 
greater  level  of  risk  among  1 
patients  threatening  suicide , 
could  save  a health  authority  I 
£500.000  to  £1  million  a year.  | 
Even  on  his  own  purely  finan- . 
rial  reckoning,  he  ignores  the 
cost  incurred  by  suicide  itself  1 
On  July  19, 1995,  my  25-year- 
old  son — m hospital  with  ex- 1 
treme  stress  and  having ! 
threatened  suicide  — left-  the 
ward  unsupervised,  sought 
help  unsuccessfully  from  an 
acquaintance,  walked  to  the 
Twain  road  and  threw  himself 
under  a fire  angina  Police 
redirected  traffic  for  five 
hours.  His  death  Involved  a 
fire-service  report,  a police 
repeal,  an  autopsy,  an  inquest, 
and  a complaint  to  the  Mental 

TTaaTfh  Cnmmlwinn  Hill  sis- 
ters and  I have  coped  quite 
well  with  the  minimum  of 
counselling  and  without  anti- 
depressants. Other  families 
could  wen  have  needed  more 
support.  Witnesses  to  this  hor- 
rific incident  and  the  fire  crew 
must  all  have  been  deeply 
affected. 

Does  Dr  Ooi  think  that  a 
suicide  simply  removes  an  in- 
convenient person-  with  no 
other  ramifications? 

Incidentally,  during  his 
month  In  hospital  - my  son 
heard  that  he  had  obtained 
his  BA  (Hons)  degree.  In  the 
interests  erf  cost-saving,  per- 
haps we  should  not  bother  to 
educate  our;  most  intelligent 
and  creative  youngsters  in 
case  they  cannot  cope  later? 
FhlUlda  Shaw.. 

Plait  H&1L  High  Street, 

Nr  Baldock,  Ashwefl.. 

Herts  SG7  5NP.- . 


te^to  save  money,  psycho- 
paths he  incarcerated  in 
prison  rather  than  in  secure 
units  makes  sense.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  our  education  sys- 
tem within  the  healthcare  ser- 
vice is  so  badly  flawed,  many 
of  the  "experts”  seem  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  psychop- 
athy from  psychosis.  A will- 
ingness to  play  the  patient 
rale;  and  a flattering  attitude 
towards  healthcare  workers, 
will  almost  always . secure  a 
psychopath  an  acute-psychi- 
atric hospital  bed.  Indeed, 
there  are  always  candidates 
awaiting  assessment  In 
prison  hoping  to  con  doctors 
with  admissions  of  hearing 
voices  or  control  by  Satan. 

Until  experience  is  married 
to  theory  in  our  education 
system,  we  will  chuck  money 
at  hopeless  cases. 

Peter Wdlnm. 
SOSidegateLane,  . 

Ipswich.  Suffolk  IP4  4HX. 

DR  OOI  suggests  that  we 
should  not  offer  dialysis 
to  many  people,  that  we 
should  accept  - more  suicides; 
that we  should  not  offer  treat- 
ments which  may  not  -be 
effective,  and  so  on.  He  awM 
to  display  "a  callous-  uncon- 
cern for  the  feedings  of  others 
and  a lack  of  caparity  for  em- 
pathy ...  a disregard  for 
social  norms,  rules  and  obli- 
gations . . . and  a possible  In- 
capacity to  fed  guilt”.  These, 
are  the  terms  which  Ronnie 
Ooi  uses  to  describe  people 
with  psychopathic  tenden- 
cies. He  recommends  that 
such  people  should  be  put  in 
prison.  Have  X understood 
him  correctly?  . 

Wendy  Davis.  - .■  . 

132  Howard  Road, 

London  E174SQ,  ' ■ 


%/Vickers  (A  dirty  war 
breaks  out  in  Tirana,  July  9), 
in  my  letter  to  Monday's 
Times  I did  not  doty  that  At 
bania’s  Socialist  Party  won 
the  elections.  But  I am  sur- 
prised that  critics  of  Albania’s 
May  1996  elections  do  not  ad- 
mit that  this  year's  death-rate 
— to  cite  one  index  of  irregu- 
larity. — was  rather  different 
(to  the  tune  of  LSOfrl). 

Last  May,  the  British  Hel- 
sinki TTmnap  Rights  Group 
pointed  but  several  irregular- 
ities, but  found  that  election 
much  better  conducted  than 
many  others  glibly  endorsed 
by  the  OSCE,  and  clearly 
much  less  irregular  than  last 
week’s  election. 

I did  not  write,  that  2 “wit- 
nessed large  crowds  of  Leka 
supporters”.  I quoted  a Social- 
ist observer  in  Entfe*  among 
others,  on  the  turnout  for  the 
would-be  king.  If  Ms  Vickers 
cannot  quote  an  English  text 


accurately,  how  can  we  trust 
her  interpretation  of  matters 
Albanian?  Ignores  the 
reasons  why  Socialist  voters 
might  also  vote  for  Leka  in 
the  referendum. 

Ms  Vickers  seems  not  to 
know  that  the  OSCE/ Council 
of  Europe  observers  were  in- 
structed not  to  monitor  the 
referendum.  Now  that  deci- 
sion looks  foolish.  The  elec- 
tions were  supposed  to  pro- 
mote stability  in  Albania,  but 
the  OSCE/CoE  boycott  of  the 
referendum  had  the  opposite 
effect  In  feet,  such  is  the 
mess  that  no  one  can  now 
state  with  confidence  what 
the  outcome  was. 

Mark  Almond- 
Oriel  College, 

Oxford  021  -JEW. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is  . 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edft 
letters. 


A Country  Diary 


and  the  two  adults  of  a family 
party  erf  mistie  thrushes.  Two 
male  cuckoos  sat  so  close  to 
me  feat  I could  easily  see  the 
yellow  ring  round  the  eye  and 
the  yellow  legs  whilst  nearby 
in  a birch,  tree  a redwing  was 
Ih  fiifi  song.  At  the  end  of  the 
strath  an  immature  golden 
eagle  drifted  down  the  hill 
passing  over  red  deer  hinds 
and  their  spotted  calves.  The 
two  mountain  hares  — with 
one  at  them  showing  the  blu- 
ish colour  of  tbe  underfur  — 
ran  at -speed  up  a steep  slope 
under  juniper  bushes  and 
then  further  along  two  more 
went  in  the  same  direction 
with  one  of  then  very  dark 
compared  , with  the  others. 
Most  of  the  red  deer  hinds 
were  well  out  on  the  hill  but 
the  stags  were  scattered 
everywhere  and  all  in  velvet, 
which  covers  the  antlers  dur 
lag  growth.  At  this  stage  the 
antlers  are  very  sensitive 


why  two  huge  Siting  stags 
were  rearing  up  on  their 
bo^  ^ 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IAM  ecstatic  to  learn  that 
my  exquisitely  spoken 
mend  Ian  Greer,  the 
Eliza  DoUttle  oflobbying,  is 
back!  Six  months  after  IGA 
was  liquidated,  the  FT 
reports  the  Phoenix-like 
ascent  ofofIGR  (Interna- 
tional Government  Rela- 
tions), a company  dealing 
purely  with  foreign  clients. 
Ian  hopes  to  specialise  in 
“image  consultancy*’  and 
giving  developing  nations 
political  intelligence,  and 
claims  to  have  four  African 
states  lined  up  as  clients. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  found 
time  to  respond  to  Downey, 
declaring:  “I  am  delighted 
that  the  report  has  cleared 
myself  and  the  staff  oflGA 
of  any  suggestion  that  we 
acted  as  a conduit  for  Mo- 
hammed AJ  Fayed’s  corrupt 
cash  payments  to  MPs  to 
ask  questions.”  Before  sign- 
ing any  contract,  putative 
clients  might  ponder  pre- 
cisely how  this  Interpreta- 
tion ties  in  with  what  Dow- 
ney said.  Referring  to  funds 
paid  by  Greer  to  Sir  Michael 
Grylls,  Sir  Gordon  wrote:  “I 
am  unable  to  conclude  that 
the  funds  originated  from 
Mr  A1  Fayed  but  that  has  to 
be  a distinct  possibility.** 
This,  then,  is  Ian’s  Idea  of 
being  “cleared  of  any  sug- 
gestion— ” If  foreign  cli- 
ents are  happy  to  pay 
to  be  briefed  by  a man  with 
such  patchy  English  com- 
prehension, we  wish  them 
well. 

Readers  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph’s  computer 
section  Connected 
have  been  denied  news  of  an 
Internet  link-up  between 
Fashion  UK  and  the  chubby 
model  Sara  Morrison  on 
grounds  of  taste.  The  Tele- 
graph felt  that  the  name 
P.UK  (as  the  magazine  is 
known)  might  prove  too 
rich  for  Its  readers’  blood. 


Why  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs 


agronomics  of  the  European  the  economies,  the  pleasures 
Union  has  done  much  to  and  the  preferences  of  the 


wreck  what  once  made  them 
special. 

And  now  comes  New 
Labour.  Tm  cot  interested  in 


hunting,  and  am  deeply  are  burned  before  the  god  of 
squeamish  when,  faced  by  ani-  British  uniformity.  IPs  not 
trials  alive,  dying  or  dead.  I one  of  those  hard  Issues, 
don’t  understand  why  drag-  where  the  rights  of  one  citi- 
hunting,  without  an  animal  to  zen  must  be  Tral*n«»ri  against 
I kill,  doesn't  offer  just  as  satis-  another's  and  there's  never  a 
factory  a day  out  on  horse-  perfect  answer:  criminal 
back  as  chasing  alter  the  against  victim,  rentier 
blood  of  deer  or  fox.  As  a bit  against  tenant,  Conran 
of  a lawyer,  I'd  have  to  be  against  Conran.  Hunting  in 
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Where  Noel  is 
a bigger  draw 
than  God 


periphery?  • 

Hunting,  in  other  words,  is 
in  danger  of  taking  its  {dace 
on  the  altar  where  offerings 


mens  cannot  miss,  these  mu-  likelihood  of  any  social  norm  among  the  first  to  argue  the  the  countryside  could  carry 
many  reinforcing,  opposites  prevailing  over  the  economic  case  for  minimum  standards  on  with  perfect  Impunity  lor 
wiu  soon  have  presided  over  law  of  the  jungle  was  ex-  and  fundamental  rights  that  the  people  In  the  city  and 
the  death  of  all  particularity.  ~ — -*■  — — * *= *-»-  -=Z ^ — =-  *v- 


me  death  of  all  particularity.  eluded,  as  a matter  of  eon-  apply  nation-wide  and  would 
Go  down  any  main  street  In  scious  and  virtuous  policy,  not  be  left,  even  in  a federal 
a British  town,  and  you  find  for  two  uninterrupted  de-  country,  to  the  precious  cul- 
almost  nothing  that  la  not  the  cades,  though  other  aspects  of  tural  quiddities  of  Hicksville, 
same  in  Hell,  Hull  or  Halifax  the  samp  law  met  different  Alabama,  or  even,  we 


same  bn  HeQ,  Hull  or  Halifax  the  batha  law  met  different 
"TCie  take-over  of  city  centres  local  responses.  When  an- 
by  identical  super- stores,  and  other  branch  of  central  con- 


T 


shopping  logos  that  promise  trol  ordained  the  building  of 
••••••  uttermost  predictability,  new  motorways  by  the  hun- 

ttv  nrTTXJT,  * was  complete  lemg  ago.  Apart  dred-mlle,  on  behalf  of  the 

j-  °JL ttls  from  newsagents  and  comer-  Gross  Domestic  Product. 
Mau  island  is  the  ca>  stores,  the  appearance  of  any  pockets  of  locality  perceived 


local  responses.  When  • an-  say,  Drumcree,  Co.  Armagh.  O ’Groats,  their  dislike  of 

other  branch  of  central  con-  But  a ban  on  hunting  Is  the  hunts  and  all  who  ride  in 

trol  ordained  the  building  of  demolition  of  a particular 


■ °f  same-  one-off  local  shop  .without  the  destruction  of  their  way 

cojmtry.one  chain  connections  has  be-  of  life  and  tried  to  stop  It  But 
comB  a matter  of  remark  and  they  never  succeeded.  Local- 
^nyone1^°  fries  to  do  itdlf-  an  offence  against  nature.  As  lties  were  more  swiftly 


Hunting  is  in  clanger 
of  taking  its  place 
on  the  altar  where 


House's  proceedings.  Yet 
again  he  was  mocked,  for  his 
mighty  preparations  were  un- 
done In  the  delivery.  The 
sketchwriter  William  White 
used  to  complain  of  Lytton's 
practice  of  swallowing  exact- 
ly those  words  which  should 
have  been  resonant.  Where 
his  text  (says  White)  uttered  a 

potent  sentiment  — “the  pop- 

The  dislike  isn't  hard  to  I n^vlrl  u^r  voice  is  like  the  grave:  it 

share.  Personally,  Td  as  soon  ivioimo  cries  ’give,  give’,  but  like  the 


»w»ir  representatives  in  the 

Commons,  were  it  not  for  the 
absolutist  determination  of 
this  putative  majority  to  im- 
pose, from  Land  End  to  John 
0 ’Groats,  their  dislike  of 


-I  , ““  Mixwoovw  oeoniM  UA1U1.C.  Ah  A Lica  WCIC  U1U1K  bWUUV 

™ggt  exhilarating  a result,  Britain,  with  epi-  linked,  but  in  the  process  lost  offp^rinnes  ana  Hi  imevH 
half-hour  yesterday  was  on  a sodic  exceptions  dotted  round  ever  more  of  their  localism.  onenn9S  aie  DUmeu 


down  a stirrup-cup  with  the 
Beaufort  Hunt  as  venture  a 
Highland  jaunt  in  the  com- 
pany of  Michael  Howard.  But 
the  British  sensibility  cannot  God.  Oasis  played  Knebworth 
be  truthfully  defined  by  1 mrori*- 


■“  grave  it  never  returns",  the 

OEL  Gallagher  of  Oasis  sounds  which  preceded  from 
says  young  people  rate  Litton  were  these:  "the  popu- 
his  band  higher  than  lar  yah!  is  like  the  groh!  it 
>asis  played  Knebworth  cries  yah!  yah!  but  like  the 
sar  to  enormous  crowds:  grate  it  never  returns."  Lyt- 


TjmilM.  rt|L,f  , . ~ I u«VLW  4 WIUU  UiVI  C Ul  UiCU  iUUUfoUL 

ljo^aoa  Tube  tram  m the  I Loudon,  is  the  most  tedious  Between  roads  and  housing 

COronanv  nf  a hnl etubAiic  I maV  A*i«b_  11^  . .i . . . 


company  of  a boisterous  rich  country  on  earth  in  together,  more  of  the  particn- 
crowd  jabbering  away  in  which  to  shop.  larlty  of  the  parts  of  Britain 

re?U^  . wty  1183  tkte  happened?  A has  been  concreted  over  in 
was  Welsh.  Same  island,  dif-  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  the  last  20  years  than  in  any 
ferent  language:  Wonderful!  centralising  power  of  an  eco-  other  20  years  in  history. 
Fernaps  they  were  in  town  for  notnic  arrangement  whereby  The  most  conspicuous  vie- 


together,  more  of  the  particu- 
larity of  the  parts  of  Britain 


before  the  god  of 
British  uniformity 


uc  ■ . ...  .■■■■■  .j.  ... last  year  to  enormous  crowds:  grah!  it  never  returns."  Lyt- 

peopLe  whose  soul  is  urban  “has  God,"  Noel  asked  this  ton  at  this  time  was.  briefly, 
and  heart  is  centrist,  in  pos-  week,  "played  Knebworth  Colonial  Secretary.  He  was 
session  of  a transient  major-  recently?"  (Yes.  every  Sun-  also  extremely  deaf, 
ity  sufficient  to  convert  their  day,  he’ll  no  doubt  be  told:  But  his  public  life  was  rela- 

gratifying  piety  Into  law.  In  though  not  to  such  great  tively  orthodox.  It  was  his  pri- 
■'  - — * *- — J congregations.)  vate  life,  from  cradle  almost 


the  New  Labour  dawn,  these 
pieties  are  as  relentless  as  the 


today's  mass  eruption  in  commercial  rents  have  never 
Hyde  Park  on  behalf  of  the  been  controlled.  Big  money 
country  against  the  city.  I drives  out  small,  just  as 


The  most  conspicuous  vie- 


way  of  life,  to  satisfy  a preju-  pressure  that  keeps  them  on-  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Oasis 


Not  many  of  the  thousands  to  grave,  which  resembled  his 


commercial  rents  have  never  tlms  of  this  homogenising  majority,  but  destroys  the  ting  up  a Scottish  parliament, 
been  controlled.  Big  money  juggernaut  are  people  who  freedom  erf  a minority  to  do  for  example,  the  Cabinet  has 


emmny  againa  tneoty.  I drives  out  small,  just  as  live  in  the  country.  Everyone  what  it  has  dime  for  centu- 
trlnK  ““  ra^y  °f  fhral  out-  relentlessly  as  bad  money  is  the  loser,  but  those  noticing  ries.  Hunting  may  be  cruel. 


siders  has  to  do  with  more  drives  out  good.  The  mighty 
than  the  rights  and  wrongs  erf  weight  of  Boots,  facelessly  de- 


hunting. 


it  most  are  those  whose  sense  though  the  antis  never  show 
of  locality  was  the  last  to  be  very  convincingly  why  snares 


dice  which  may  be  that  of  the  message.  Committed  to  set-  last  summer  will  have 
majority,  but  destroys  the  ting  up  a Scottish  parliament,  bothered  much  with  the  tur- 
freedom  erf  a minority  to  do  for  example,  the  Cabinet  has  reted,  domed  and  gargoyled 
what  it  has  done  for  centu-  just  decided  that  Scotland  extravagance  which  presides 
ries.  Hunting  may  be  cruel,  can’t  ever  be  left  to  make  its  over  Knebworth  Park,  once 
though  the  antis  never  show  own  abortion  law.  Far  too  the  home  of  the  Victorian 


Oasis  Gothic  fantasy  bouse.  Lytton 
have  was  the  son  of  a general  who 
? tur-  had  given  up  war  and  now 
;oyled  fought  only  bis  wife.  The  boy 
•sides  cowered  when  his  father 
once  entered  the  room.  When  Lyt* 
orian  ton  was  four  his  father  died. 


risky.  Letting  the  locals  de-  novelist-politician  Edward  The  old  man’s  spaniel  crept 


It’s  about  the  hideous  blight  crushes  the  life  out  of  the 
of  centralised  uniformity,  local  pharmacy.  But  the  local- 
which  has  already  almost  ity  has  also  brought  this  on 


ployed  from  central  control,  violated:  whose  ways  of  life  and  traps  and  traffic  colli-  ride  for  themselves.  Where  Bulwer  Lytton.  Even  so,  they 


preserved  uniqueness,  and  sions  bring  a less  painflil  end:  will  it  all  lead?  To  a country  owed  it  a debt  The  Cobbolds, 


throttled  a country  apparently  itself;  because  local  people  are 


local  pharmacy.  But  the  local-  who  stood  furthest  from  the  nor  does  their  concern  extend 
ity  has  also  brought  this  on  domination  of  the  one  city,  to  throat-torn  Hunting 
itself;  because  local  people  are  the  Great  Wen,  Londinlum  it-  may  be  superfluous,  though 


with  some  differences.  Can’t  who  own  the  estate,  make  the 


have that 

First  came  the  concrete 


grounds  available 


thrashes  like  this  one  to  help  mourned.’ 


under  the  pall  and  died  also. 
“By  bis  family,"  says  Lytton’s 
biographer.  Michael  Sadleir, 
“he  was  less  scrupulously 


not  bif  jmough,  m any  sense,  no  less  susceptible  than  any-  self,  whence  all  this,  both  po-  nobody  has  answered  Ted  wasteland,  where  the  same  meet  the  cost  of  keeping  the  His  mother  smothered  him. 
to  resist  it  The  Thaxcherite  one  else  to  the  uniformity  UticaUy  and  economically,  Hughes's  eloquent  account,  bricks  of  Mammon  ring  every  place  alive.  It  used  to  be  four  He  fell  in  love  with  a girl 

tome  for  sammeas,  commerce,  that  the  big  name,  deployed  proceeds.  In  the  lives  of  rural  on  this  page  last  Saturday,  of  cathedral  dose.  Now  looms  times  this  size  before  Bulwer  whose  father,  disapproving, 

rS  ®uccee“ec*  &y  New  on  every  high  street  in  the  people  far  from  London  or  a history  which  shows  the  the  moral  wasteland,  where  Lytton’s  mother  despaired  of  moved  her  away  and  married 

Labour  equivalent,  which  is  land,  apparently  guarantees.  any  other  semi-metropolis,  contrary.  Hunting  may  offend  one  orthodoxy  insists  on  rul-  the  cost  of  its  upkeep  and  her  off  to  someone  she  did  not 

lng.  Hyde  Park  is  about  much  pulled  three  parts  of  it  down. 


correctness.  Together,  lmioan 
the  rally  fltvfa  a voice  the 


The  Instincts  taught  In  the  the  diahoiieai  combination  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  centre, 


Age  of  Thatcher  ferociously  hard  commerce,  political  but  does  the  centre  have  no  more  than  the  right  to  wear 


Lytton’s  mother  despaired  erf  moved  her  away  and  married 
the  cost  of  its  upkeep  and  her  off  to  someone  she  did  not 


Blairite  legions  in  the  Com- 1 under-wrote  these  trends.  The  I Thatcherism  and  the  prairie  I duty  of  respect  for  the  jobs,  I the  pink. 


Mk  N apparent  froideur 
is  detected  between 
^uny  sane  and  rational 
friend  Paul  Johnson  and  the 
Reverend  Sun  Myung 
Moon.  Paul  used  to  be  a reg- 
ular contributor  to  the 
Washington  Times,  the 
Moonie-owned  paper  for 
which  he  wrote  not  only 
typically  thoughtful  com- 
ment pieces  but  book 
reviews  too.  Alas,  a call  to 
the  paper's  library  reveals 
no  new  articles  since  July 
1995.  “He  must  be  getting  on 
a bit.”  says  the  librarian. 
“How’s  the  weather  in  Lon- 
don?” Still,  he  has  hardly 
been  idle  despite  this  one 
retirement.  Only  recently, 
Paul—  who  in  3992  was  the 
only  British  journalist  to  - 
accept  US  Moonie  chief 
Larry  Moffat's  invitation  to 
a Korean  conference — has 
been  launching  Exocets  at 
the  worrying  journalistic 
tendency  to  accept  freebies 
of  dubious  morality. 


THE  status  of  Swampy 
continues  to  grow.  Al- 
ready a prolific  news- 
paper columnist.  Swampers 
has  now  been  offered  one  of 
academia's  rarest  accolades 
...  die  chance  to  address 
the  debating  societies  of 
both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Among  the  very  few 
to  have  done  so  in  the  past 

are  Winston  Churchill  and, 
Mzarrriy.  Jim  Bowen,  erst- 
while presenter  of  Bullsey e. 


MR  Tony  Blair’s 

thoughts  on  propor- 
tional representa- 
tion may  be  crystallised  by 
events  in  Strasbourg, 
where  Labour  MEPs  con- 
tinue to  show  more  back- 
bone than  their  London 
brethren.  Last  night  the 
MEPs  rejected  a disciplin- 
ary code  including  the  fam- 
iliar  stricture  that  members 
must  "do  nothing  that 
brings  the  party  into  disre- 
pute" (such  as  calling  Gor- 
don Brown  “a  bastard”  dur- 
ing a private  chat  down  the 
pub).  This  defiance  is  cer- 
tain to  annoy  Mr  Blair 
vastly,  and  may  persuade 
him  to  embrace  PR  for  the 
Euro  elections  in  1999.  Al- 
though he  is  thought  to  be 
mildly  opposed  on  princi- 
ple. PR  would  mean  candi- 
dates being  selected  from 
regional  lists  emanating 
from  Mlllbank — allowing 
hinxandMandy  Mandelson 
H to  kick  out  anyone  with  a 
less  than  perfect  on-mes- 
sage  record. 

A NEW  health  drink  is 
exciting  the  Interest 
JWfcof  those  who  watch 
tread?.  It  Isavailable  for 
£LA5  per  glass  at  London 
health-food  supermarket 
Plane*  Organic,  and  B Mag* 
reports  that  Uma 
ThurtpanMdSeanCkm* 
aery  are  among  its  tens.  The 
drink— pulped,  mashed, 
blended  and  finally 
squeezed —Is  grass. 

TWVcKn^BR«r<stW><ASW. 


Inheriting  the  place  on  her 
death  in  1843.  he  rebuilt  it  as 
it  were,  in  his  own  image.  The 
interiors  have  been  modified 
by  people  ofless  robust  taste 


love.  When  she  died  three 
years  later  he  travelled  to 
Ullswater  and  wept  all  night 
on  her  grave.  Very  Byronic: 
but  this,  as  you  see  in  his  por- 
traits at  Knebworth,  with  his 


but  the  outside  Is  still  what  he  foppish  clothes  and  chestnut 


made  it:  a kind  of  Gothic  fan- 
tasy — much  like  his  life. 

Bulwer  Lytton  wrote  some 
60  books,  most  of  them  novels. 
Novels  of  social  commentary 
novels,  denounced  from  pul- 
pits, which  drew  sympathetic 
portraits  of  miscreants.  His- 


curls,  was  a very  Byronic 
young  man.  Despite  his  moth- 
er’s attempts  to  prevent  it  he 
married,  at  24,  a beautiful 
Irish  girl  called  Roslna 
Wheeler,  perhaps  the  worst  of 
his  errors.  Soon  he  was  treat- 
ing her  badly,  perhaps  vio- 


torical  epics  like  the  Last  lently.  When  a child  was 
Days  Of  Pompeii  (now  his  bom.  finding  it  inconvenient, 
most  famous  title,  but  only  be-  he  sent  it  away.  Rosina  took 
cause  it  got  filmed).  Also  refuge  in  dogs  and  drink. 


plays,  some  Hops,  some  suc- 
cessful enough  far  revivals 
later.  Like  our  own  Jeffrey 
Archer,  he  was  romped 


I HEY  separated;  but  she 
could  not  leave  him 
alone.  She  began  to 


through  by  the  populace  — in  haunt  him,  malting  public 


France  and  Germany  too  — 
but  mocked  by  intellectuals. 
Dickens  thought  well  of  him. 


scenes  outside  his  rooms  in 
the  Albany,  turning  up  at 

election  meetings  and  de- 


but little  is  read  today.  I tried  nouncing  his  treatment  of 
The  Last  Of  The  Barons,  set  in  her.  She  published  a novel 


the  reign  of  Edward  IV  C*the 
handsomest,  gayest  and  brav- 
est prince  in  Christendom") 


lampooning  him.  and  even 
compiled  a book  purporting 
to  be  Lytton's  gloating  ac- 


but  couldn’t  complete  it  All  count  of  his  persecution  erf 
those  scurvy  pepperers,  gip-  her. 


sires  and  ermine  tippets . . . 

He  wrote  to  make  money. 
When,  at  27,  he  entered  Par- 


Lytton  wrote  two  volumes 
of  autoblograhy.  His  son 
wrote  his  life.  Michael  Sad- 


liament  as  a Whig,  he  contin-  fair’s  fine  account  erf  Edward 
ued  writing,  while  campaign-  and  Rosina  goes  only  as  far  as 


lng  for  causes  — the 
liberation  of  the  theatre,  the 


the  1830s,  after  which,  he 
says.  Lytton  faced  40  more 


removal  of  tax  on  newspapers  years  of  remorseless  misery 


— of  a wrrterly  kind.  His 
speeches  in  10  years  then,  and 
again  in  his  resurrection  as  a 


(alleviated  perhaps  by  opium 
and  his  interest  in  the  occult). 
It  is  tempting  to  think  that 


Tory  MP  (converted  by  Dis-  he's  ripe  for  a foil  biography; 
raeli)  from  1852  onwards,  though  since  this  would  in- 
were  meticulously  planned  volve  the  author  in  ploughing 
and  researched,  and  regarded  through  so  many  certes  and 
by  some  as  the  cream  of  the  perad ventures,  possibly  not 


This  is 

NOT  A TYPICAL 

current  account 


linn  population — the  govern- 
ment's own  very  latest  census 
figures  — and  a declared  45 
per  cent  under  the  age  of  15  — 
that  same  govennnent  an- 

the  United  States  by  the  chair-  arrested  and  Iock«3  up  - no  ^ erf  foe  vrorliL 

rr:  based  on  men  of  all  five  parties,  where  reasons  offered  the  public  Condemnation  was  swift,  and 

they  ^pressed  foe  impres-  until  today.  Wonder  of  won-  near  imfaersaL  The  fotemar 

n„t  have  to  «tetesman-  ders,  when  Dr  E tie  bet  tfanal  Commission  of  Jurists, 

.^e^toography  Sand  affable  interaction,  returned  from  that  educative  Amnesty  International,  the 

have  a degree  in  aemograpny  lfr~,  . n-mu  manonM  ho  did  not  moral v Commonwealth  of  Nations 


to  know  that  someone,  some- 
where, Is  having  a belly  laugh 


Their  follow-up  tour  of  Europe 

is  in  the  pipeline,  so  let  all  im- 


»t  the  expense  of  the  nation  pressionabie  hosts  in  these 
_ -■  ■ ■ AMMinh  fit  l parts  prepare  themselves  for 


_ . nrcirr  at  Darts  prepare  themselves  ior  me  very  party  uhu  uc  uou  jwusuib  — — — j 

^ Hr  of  an  inva-  founded  to  team  up  with  an-  veriigating  body  pronounced 

theei*tlre_disrenimg  worid-  afr  nartv.  the  those  executions  as  nothing 


ders,  - when  Dr  Etlebet  tfanal  Commission  erf  Jurists,  day-detention  decree,  infi- 
returned  from  that  educative  Amnesty  International,  the  nitely  renewable,  a decree 
experience,  he  did  not  merely  Commonwealth  of  Nations’  that  makes,  in  its  operations, 
renounce  all  presidential  am-  Human  Rights  Committee,  the  even  the  90-day-detention  law 
bitions,  publicly,  he  forsook  United  Nations  Special  Rap-  of  apartheid  South  Africa  be- 
tbe  very  party  that  he  had  porteurs  etc  etc  — every  in-  nevolent  by  comparison,  even 
founded  to  team  up  with  an-  vestigating  body  pronounced  sparing  in  its  applications, 
other.  That  other  party,  the  those  executions  as  nothing  Need  we  go  on  with  further 
United  Nigeria  Congress  Bary,  but  a barbaric  act  of  judicial  comparisons? 
need  one  add,  had  fad  the  murder.  We  shall  reserve  for  But,  most  crucial  of  all, 
charge  ju  drafting  Sard  Aba-  comment  in  another  place  the  there  is  the  question:  what  did 
cha  as  presidential  candidate,  ongoing  unscrupulous  cam-  happen  to  the  authenticated 


Switch  to  the  Alliance  Account  and  you'll  enjoy  one  of  the 
personally  ted  a detachment  of  lowest  overdraft  rates  available  - just  0.76%  per  month 
soldiers  and  ordered  them  to  (ear  9.50%  variable)  with  no  monthly  fee  or  set  up  charge, 
open  Are  on  peaceful  protest- 
ers, with  heavy  fatalities?  1 | MoS rate  | ..EAR.  | Monthly  | 

Habeas  corpus  is  a dead-let- 
ter phrase;  instead.  Just  as  in 
South  Africa,  the  operative  In- 
strument of  security  is  the  90- 


Interest  rate 

per  month 

Variable 

Monthly 

Fee 

Barclays  - Bank  Account 

1.45 

18.80 

£5 

Ffr*t  Dfirect  Cheque* 

1.00 

12.60 

NONE 

Lloyds  - Classic 

1,45 

18.80 

£8 

Midland  - Bank  Account 

1.05 

13.30 

NONE 

NotWest  - Current  Plus 

1.38 

17.80 

£5 

Af^l^nveStiralPar-  sionoftheflagb^rers crfNlge-  other.  That  other  party,  the  those  executions  as  nc 

ria^  New  Age  Democracy! 

not  roc-  H N THE  meantime,  how-  diarge  in  drafting  Sani  Aba-  comment  in  another  place  the 
mtheworidwhodoenotrw  ■ h cha  as  presidential  candidate,  ongoing  unscrupulous  cam- 

?eniSn  faDTcnis  I pqtaWefe^fibr  all  such  Even  the  redoubtable  warlord  paign  byAbacha’s  henchmen 

five  fiagero  of  ™*  H mXiHe  entities  to  digest  Emotra  ojukwu  recently  an-  to  tarnish  his  memory  by  pa- 

band?  That*  *J*J*b*  | Sean SaraHHe  presl-  nounced  that  he  was  burying  rad^witoesswtoMsalfa^d 

now  com^paria^wothin  Sndidates  Dr  Olu  his  own  ambitions,  since,  ae-  guilt  on  the  inteniationr1 

jjgg  Srttembto,  he  had  no  after  his  teflL 

the  workLfrom^hev^y  ...  jgg+i,  «««.  a mysterious  wish  to  go  in  for  a game  of  Well  then,  the  Ogoni 

ginning  ofthlsproceMjtos  at  J™  Ws  hanreihat  soccer  oidy  to  be  informed  at  are  dead,  but  here  come 
rSST^topass.  n^nomeui^  £Jc^%ment  that  the  question:  what  of  those 

ash0 ESt  “ SESSTwE  marfchwould  be  played  by  are  stm  allv^tl^e  who 
naturalgbyto  WtiKtratri  that  Dr  Saralti  rules  of  rugby.  been  awarded  seven.  3 

otfaaentimmt5,d^rotinedto  urneipe^  As  for  human  rights,  a pre-  years  and  even  life  imp 

-^AJSLRSEJS  S^AtV'heftehan.  condition,  I would  have  U nearida 


Even  the  redoubtable  warlord  paign  by  Abacha's  henchmen  elections  of  June  1993?  That 
Rwioira  ojukwu  recently  an-  to  tarnish  his  memory  by  pa-  incubus  squats  over  the  future 
nounced  that  he  was  burying  reding  witnesses  to  his  alleged  of  Nigeria.  South  Africa  also 
his  own  ambitions,  since,  ae-  guilt  on  the  international  dr-  had  her  elections.  Unlike  the 
cording  to  be  bad  no  cuit,  long  after  his  death.  Nigerian,  they  were  violent 
wish  to  go  in  for  a game  of  Well  then,  the  Ogoni  Nine  They  were  acknowledged  by 
flrcypy  only  to  be  informed  at  are  dead,  but  here  comes  the  nnnnorc  and  losers  to  be 
the  last  moment  that  the  question:  what  of  those  who 


r ef  the  past  etc  etc- 


domed  all  presidential  ambi-  thought,  for  embarking  on  a 


As  for  human  rights,  a pro-  years  and  even  life  imprison- 
condition,  I would  have  ments  under  near  identical 


They  were  acknowledged  by 
both  winners  and  losers  to  be 

imperfect,  yet  they  have  laid  a 

are  still  alive,  those  who  have  I foundation  for  the  future  of  a 
been  awarded  seven.  10,  15  I new  South  Africa. 


years  and  even  life  imprison-  The  elections  of  June  12 1993 

ments  under  near  identical  will  not  disappear.  Any  pro- 
procedures  — in  same  cases  posed  solution  outside  erf  that 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Professor  O V S 'Peter9  Heath 


Tha  Quurdimn  Thursday  jttlfrlOlSft 


Late  flowering  talent 


IN  THE  world  of  plant 
physiology  and  horticul- 
ture Professor  OVS 
"Peter”  Heath,  who  has 
died  aged  93,  is  probably  j 
best  known  for  bis  small  but 

definitive  1970  book  Investiga- 
tion by  Experiment.  Like  his 
larger  and  rather  visionary 
monograph.  The  Physiological 
Aspects  of  Photosynthesis 
(1969),  it  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages. 

Both  books  are  substantial 
achievements  in  their  own 
right  and,  like  his  many 
others  publications,  rest  on  a 
body  of  brilliant  research  and 
dedicated  teaching  which,  in 
turn,  concealed  a lifelong  per- 
sonal triumph  over  poten- 
tially limiting  disadvantages. 

A s a child.  Heath  was  a late 
developer  and  often  ill. 
Taught  largely  by  his  family, 
and  learning  mainly  lan- 
guages and  music,  he  went  to 
school  only  briefly,  and 
studied  little  mathematics  — 
hardly  an  appropriate  start 
for  a scientist  He  had  diffi- 
culty reading  and  even 
greater  difficulty  in  recalling 
chemical  formulae,  struc- 
tures, equations,  maps  or 
even  faces.  He  was  almost  IS 
before  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  both  astigmatic- and 
long-sighted  and  was  pre- 
scribed corrective  glasses. 

For  the  first  tune  he  could 
see  the  minutely  detailed  ele- 


gance of  Bower  structure  in- 
stead of  the  blur  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  and  knew 
that  he  could  devote  his  life  to 
studying  plant  structure. 

He  was  an  instinctive  natu- 
ralist, but  his  route  to  success 
was  far  from  direct  In  1921  he 
sat  London  matriculation  ex- 
aminations and,  although 
gaining  distinctions  in 
French  and  F.nglish,  flails 
maths.  It  was  nevertheless  de- 
cided that  he  should  enter  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  later 
Imperial  College,  seeking  the 
assoc  iateship,  not  a degree,  in 
zoology. 

There  Heath  spent  a few 
weeks  studying  plant  physiol- 
ogy; received  a Beck  research 
microscope  for  his  21st  birth- 
day, took  occasional  flute  les- 
sons Bom  Gareth  Morris  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  — 
he  already  played  the  violin 
— and,  gaining  a first  in  the 
assoclateship,  won  the  Forbes 
Memorial  Prize  as  the  student 
most  proficient  in  biology. 

With  experimental  bril- 
liance already  amorging  from 
the  difficulties  of  probable 
dyslexia.  Heath  was  seconded 
briefly  to  Rothamsted’s  Insti- 
tute of  Plant  Physiology  be- 
fore departing  for  Trinidad. 
There  he  studied  tropical 
agriculture  and  medicine  on 
an  Empire  scholarship.  Hav- 
ing triumphed  in  the  exami- 
nations, he  returned  home 


with  plans  for  a career  in  the 

laboratory  rather  than  In 

agriculture. 

In  July  1927.  stipulating 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
research  Into  how  plants 
work,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
plant  physiologist  at  the  Em- 
pire cotton  growing  research 
station  at  Barberton,  South 
Africa.  Despite  opposition,  he 
introduced  plant  testing  and 
selection  based  on  randomisa- 
tion, the  beginning  of  nine 
years  of  study  of  statistical 
methods.  In  1930.  on  leave  in 
'England,  he  met  and  married 
Sarah  “Sally”  Bumstead,  who 
returned  with  him  to  South 
Africa. 

Frustrated  by  his 
scientific  isolation 
be  arrived  home  in 
1936  and  under  Pro- 
fessor F G Gregory 
at  Imperial  College,  Heath  de- 
signed and  built  a controlled- 
environment  measuring  cabi- 
net for  the  investigation  of 
plant  transpiration.  From 
this  beginning  emerged  a the- 
sis in  three  papers  that  was 
described  by  his  Cambridge 
examiner  as  “the  best  London 
PhD  I have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  examine". 

This  led  him  into  the 
specialist  study  of  leaf  sto- 
mata — the  myriad  snail 
pores  of  the  leaf  epidermis 
which  open  and  close  and 


through  which  plants 
"breathe”. 

Before  Heath's  work,  it  was 
believed  that  the  primary  role 
of  the  stomata  is  to  control 
water  vapour  transpiration. 
This  was  found  to  be  only 
part  of  the  story. 

By  precise  measurement  of 
carbon  dioxide  flow  and  other 
functions.  Heath’s  experi- 
ments demonstrated  that  sto- 
mata play  a key  role  in  gas 
exchange  during  photosyn- 
thesis. It  followed  that,  as  the 
primary  and  limiting  gate  for 
the  uptake  of  carbon,  they  are 
Intimately  involved  in  the 
control  of  plant  growth. 

During  the  next  two  de- 
cades. embracing  four  war- 
time years  working  on  crop 
plants  at  Rothamsted  and  12 
years  from  1946  as  a special 
lecturer  in  plant  physiology 
at  Imperial  College,  Heath  de- 
veloped research  techniques 
in  growth  control  and  plant 
structures,  which  won  him  a 
DSc  in  1949. 

His  insistence  on  meticu- 
lous science  came  as  some- 
thing of  a revitalising  shock 
when  be  became  Reading  Uni- 
versity’s professor  of  horti- 
culture In  1956.  Elected  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1960,  be  gave  up  his  chair  in 
1969  but  stayed  at  Reading 
until  1970  as  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Coun- 
cil unit  of  Dowering  plant 


physiology.  He  continued  to 
publish  original  research 
until  im 

A walker,  countryman, 
lover  of  dogs,  of  country  danc- 
ing and  its  history.  Peter 
Heath  was  a taQ.  spare , quiet, 
hugely  energetic  and  very 
English  man.  He  was  steeped 
in  music  and  as  dedicated  to 
his  family  as  he  was  to  his 
science.  But  adventure  was 
also  part  of  his  life.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
motorcyclist,  taking  part  in 
bfn  dsmbing  and  trials  and 
later  he  took  up  flying. 

Peter  Heath’s  learning  and 
visual  memory  difficulties 
were  famfllal,  as  was  his  tri- 
umph over  them.  TE$  father. 
Sir  (Henry)  Frank  Heath,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  a 
founder  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  the  forerunner  of 
the  research  councils,  also  tri- 
umphed over  learning 
dlfffrnlrieg. 

Heath's  elder  son  is  also 
affected,  yet  is  a successful 
academic.  The  Heath  family 
have  much  to  teach  those  who 
stflL  foil  to  recognise  the  early 
symptoms  of  “late 
de 


Anthony  Tuckar 


Oscar  Victor  Sayer  ‘Peter* 
Heath,  pldnt  physiologist,  bom 
July  26, 1903;  died  June  16. 1997 


Triumph  over  adversity ...  Peter  Heath  insisted  on  meticulous  science 
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John  Hodgson 


Dramatic  exploration ...  John  Hodgson  led  actors  through 
the  processes  of  improvisation 


DRAWING  BY  DONALD  HOWARTH 


Brian  Keith 


Journeys  of 
self  discovery 


JOHN  Hodgson,  who  has 
died  aged  70,  was  a 
teacher  of  drama  whose 
special  genius  lay  in  en- 
abling others  to  discover  un- 
suspected powers  within 
themselves  through 
improvisation. 

Bora  in  Newcastle  and 
brought  up  in  York,  in  his 
teens  he  flung  himself  into 
acting  and  directing.  There 
was  a good  local  rep,  and 
going  to  the  theatre  became 
the  habit  of  a lifetime.  As  a 
national  serviceman  in  the 
navy  and  at  Durham  Univer- 
sity, studying  English  and 
psychology,  he  joined  in  the- 
atrical productions  whenever 
he  could. 

Before  taking  up  a gram- 
mar school  teaching  post  in 
1950,  he  attended  a theatre 


Acting  tough  to  the  last 


BRIAN  Keith,  who  has 
committed  suicide 
aged  75,  was  a Holly- 
wood actor  who  gar- 
nered those  faintly  praising 
epithets,  dependable,  sturdy 
and  durable.  With  his  stocky 
figure  and  squarish  head,  be 
was  at  his  best  plaiting  stoical 
tough  guys  In  westerns  or 
reactionary  cops  or  soldiers. 

In  John  Huston's  Refac- 
tions in  a Golden  Eye  (1967), 
he  excelled  as  the  macho  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a man  impa- 
tient and  bewildered  by  emo- 
tions he  cannot  fathom,  much 
more  comfortable  playing 
cards  and  swapping  nasty  in- 
sinuations with  the  vulgarian 
Elizabeth  Taylor  than  with 
his  sensitive  and  bed-ridden 
wife. 

A decode  earlier  in  Storm 
Centre  (1956),  Keith  was  the 
opportunistic  politician  who 
gets  librarian  Bette  Davis  dis- 
missed for  refusing  to  remove 
a book  called  77ie  Communist 


Jackdaw 


Bounty  hunter 

SELF-respecting  guys  don’t 
read  westerns.  Infect,  unless 
you  look  carefully,  no  one 
seems  to  read  them.  The  cow- 
boy novel  rates  lower  even 
than  pornography  in  the 
scale  of  cultural  visibility. 

W H Smith,  true  to  their  ori- 
gins (they  won  a monopoly  at 
railway  stations  in  1848  in 
return  for  an  undertaking  to 
purify  the  nation’s  reading 
matter),  recently  banished 
their  modest  selection  of  top- 

shelfskin  magazines.  If,  by 
some  perverse  fatwa,  west- 
erns were  similarity  pro- 
scribed. no  action  would  be 
required  by  our  moral  guard- 
ians. W H Smith  have  sec- 


Dream from  the  shelves.  He 
calls  her  a red  and  questions 
her  patriotism,  before  tragedy 
brings  him  to  his  senses. 

Born  Robert  Brian  Keith 
Junior,  he  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Keith,  also  a movie 
character  actor.  Though  phys- 
ically unalike  — the  fether 
was  small,  thin  and  ferret- 
faced  — they  shared  a gruff 
voice  and  demeanour.  The 
son  made  his  first  Sim  ap- 
pearance, aged  three,  in  the 
silent  sea  picture  Pied  Piper 
Malone,  only  returning  to  the 
screen  29  years  later  in  the 
Western,  Arrowhead.  In  be- 
tween, he  served  in  the 
second  world  war  as  a ma- 
chine gunner  in  the  Marines, 
and  acted  on  radio,  in  sum- 
mer stock  theatre,  and  on 
Broadway  in  Mr  Roberts  and 
Darkness  at  Noon. 

In  1955,  Keith  made  two 
films  in  which  he  came  to  a 
sticky  end.  In  77i*  Violent 
Men.  he  two-times  his 


tions  devoted  to  horror, 
romance,  war.  teen  fiction 
and  science  fiction — but 
westerns,  as  the  cowpoke 
would  put  it.  are  scarcer  than 
hen's  teeth. 

Cultural  prejudice  against 
the  genre  extends  to  the  me- 
dium which  it  has  made  pecu- 
liarily  its  own.  It  has  been 
reckoned  that  90  per  cent  erf 
American  films  dealing  with 
American  historical  themes 
are  westerns.  Many  costume 
dramas  have  won  Academy 
Awards  since  they  were  set 
up  in  1927:  no  true  western 
had  won  an  Oscar  for  Best 

Picture,  until  Unfargiven  in 
I9S2.  (Less  momentously,  per- 
haps. Unfargiven.  was  the  first 
and  I believe  the  only  western 
to  be  written  about  in  the 
LRB.) 

London  Review  of  Books 
reviews  the  work  of  Zone  Grey, 
who  holds  the  dubious  title  of 
’Greatest  Western  Novelist’. 

Prix  passion 

ITALY  is  different  Go  to 
places  tike  Japan,  Brazil  or 
Britain  and  you'll  see  excit- 
mentand  anticipation  from 
big  crowds.  Go  to  Italy, 


brother,  ornery  cattle-baron 
Edward  G Robinson,  by  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  wife  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck.  In  Five 
Against  the  House,  he  is  eerily 
convincing,  in  the  method 
manner  of  the  period,  as  a 
bitter,  mentally  unbalanced 
ex-GL  planning  a heist  in  a 
gambling  joint 
Jacques  Tourneur’s  Night- 
fall (1957)  saw  him  as  a cyni- 
cal bank  robber  trying  to  pin 
the  crime  on  Aldo  Ray,  and  in 
the  same  year.  In  Sam 
Fuller’s  Run  of  the  Arrow . 
Keith  was  the  stolid  army 
captain  tracking  down  a disil- 
lusioned southerner. 

IN  THE  1960s,  Keith’s  per- 
sona became  more  family- 
friendly,  revealing  an  oc- 
casional dimpled  smile 
and  a hitherto  unseen  sense 
of  humour. 

This  was  first  evident  in 
Walt  Disney’s  The  Parent 
Trap  (1961)  as  the  father  try- 


though.  and  you’ll  get  pas- 
sion. The  fens  are  delirious, 
waving  flags,  chanting 
names  and  clambering  fences 
to  get  a sight  of  the  action. 
Think  of  Formula  l and  it's 
hard  to  avoid  thinking  of 
Italy,  a land  where  fee  pranc- 
ing horse  ofFerrari  has  be- 
come an  omnipresent 
national  symbol.  The  Italians 
gave  the  world  Lamborghini 
and  Lancia.  Alfa  Romeo  and 
Bugatti,  names  that  resonate 
in  the  mind  like  the  beat  of  a 
drum. 

Grand  Prix  97.  the  official 
BBC  magazine. 

Dumb  object 

TRANSCRIPT  of  an  actual 
radio  conversation  between  a 
US  Navy  ship  and  Canadian 
authorities  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland: 

US  ship:  "Please  divert  your 
course  0.6  degrees  to  the  south 
to  avoid  a collision.” 
Canadian:  "Recommend  you 
divertyuar  coarse  15  degrees 
to  the  south  to  avoid 
collision." 

US  ship : “This  is  the  captain 
of  a US  Navy  ship.  I say  again, 

divert  your  course.” 


course  at  Dartington  Hall 
There  he  met  Rudolf  Laban, 
whose  work  with  movement 
and  danoe  gave  hhn  a vocabu- 
lary of  Ideas  and  an  inspira- 
tion which  sent  Hodgson  on  a 
journey  of  discovery  which 
he  described  in  his  book  Mas- 
tering Movement:  Understand- 
ing Laban  which  is  to  be 
published  this  autumn.  Other 
early  influences  Included 
Stanislavski  and  Joan 
LitQewood. 

Whfle  twar-hing  drama  and 
English  at  the  George  Dixon 
School  in  Edgbaston,  he  also 
acted  and  directed  at  Bir- 
mingham School' of  Speech 
and  Drama  — and  in  1960 
took  a second  English  degree 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
He  then  became  deputy  prin- 
cipal of  Bristol  Old  Vic 


Theatre  School  From  1965-ra 
Hodgson  was  head  of  drama 
at  Bretton  Hall  College  of 
Education  in  Yorkshire. 

In  1966,  Methuen  published 
his  book  Improvisation:  Dis- 
covery and  Creativity  in 
Drama,  in  which  he  described 
his  approach  to  drama  as  a 
professional,  educational  and 
therapeutic  discipline. 

IBs  book  caught  the  spirit 
Of  the  trmag  and,  litft  his 

teaching,  stimulated  and 
nourished  the  development  of 
theatre-in -education  compa- 
nies in  fee  1960s  and  1970s. 

Hodgson’s  belief  in  drama's 
power  to  develop  an  exploring 
scepticism  and  a sense  of 
social  questioning  in  individ- 
uals is  further  reflected  In  his 
subsequent  books.  The  Uses  Qf 
Drama,  Living  Expression 
and  . Experience  and 
Expression. 

Back  at  Bretton  in  1971, 
after  a one-year  Manchester' 
University  drama  fellowship, 
he  devised,  and  had  validated 


a drama  BA  which  was  the 
first  single  subject  honours 
degree  awarded  by  Leeds  uni- 
versity taught  beyond  its 
walls.  His  approach  bridged 
academic  study  and  conven- 
tional professional  training 
and  challenged  both.  Improvi- 


sation gave  the  individual  a 
liberated  body,  voice  and  in- 
tellect 

Getting  fee  play  off  the  page 
was  paramount  Performance 
and  participation  were  fee 
keys  to  learning,  be  It  with 
Greek  plays  on  fee  roof  at 
dawn,  or  Shakespeare  and 
Regency  texts  performed  in 
replica  theatres  of  the  time, 
set  up  in  Bratton’s  experimen- 
tal theatre  — itself  a con- 
verted stable  block  by  Vasari. 

Latterly  Hodgson  became 
fee  inspiration  for  fee  New 
York  University-based  cre- 
ative arts  team,  which  he  vis- 
ited regularly.  Over  some  20 
years  they  have  developed 
ideas  and  training  pro- 
grammes in  fee  United  States, 
Zimbabwe.  Nigeria,  Israel 
and  Jordan,  drawing  on  his 
approach . and  under  his 
guidance. 

Alert  and  often  inscrutable, 
John  Hodgson  was  someone 
who  couldlead  actors  to  more 
profound  explorations  and 
discoveries,  while  seeming  to 
do  or  say  little  himself.  That 
was  his  secret  John  was  a 
gregarious  man,  a self-effac- 
ing listener  and  a mentor  who 
responded  to  his  students’  dis- 
coveries. They  often  saw  John 
as  an  embodiment  of  Rudolf 


Perfectly  bewildered  — Brian  Keith  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  RtflecOons  in  a Golden  Eye 


tog  to  cope  with  twin  Hayiey 
Mills.  He  was  also  in  John 
Sturges’s  1965  comedy-West- 
ern.  The  Hallelujah  Trail, 
shipping  40  wagonloads  of 
whiskey  to  Colorado,  and  in 
The  Russians  Are  Coming 
(1968),  he  played  fee  amused 
police  chief! 

In  The  Rare  Breed  (1966),  he 


was  a wild  Scotsman  who 
buys  a Hereford  bull  which 
responds  to  fee  tone  of  God 
Save  the  Queen:,  and  a hard- 
drinking,  sentimental  Irish, 
newsman  in  naughty  1920s 
Chicago  in  Gaily.  Gaily  (19GB). 

Keith  also  entered  televi- 
sion sitcom.  The  argument  of 
Family  Affair  (1966-1970)  — ( 


Canadian:  “No.  I say  again  di- 
vertyour  course." 

US  ship : “This  is  fee  aircraft 
carrier  U5S  Missouri.  We  are 
a large  warship  of  file  US 
Navy.  Divert  your  course 
now." 

Canadian:  “This  is  a light- 
house. Your  calL” 

As  found  in  Island  Times. 

Iron  flowers 

SUMO  is  one  of  the  oldest  or- 
ganised sports  on  earth. 
Bouts  were  taking  place  in 
fee  seventh  century  AD,  and 
aa  ancient  tale  reports  feat 
the  emperor  Selwa  earned  his 
place  on  fee  Chrysanthemum 
Throne  by  means  of  a titanic 
sumo  boot  in  AD  858.  The  im- 
perial court  sponsored  suzno 
matches  to  ensure  good  har- 
vests and  by  the  16th  century, 
wrestlers  toured  the  country. 
The  organisational  structure 
of  modern  sumo  began  to  fall 

into  place  in  fee  1680s,  and 
the  basic  elements  have 
remained  largely  unchanged 
since  then. 

The  heart  of  each  sumo 
bout  is  a wrestling  match,  but 
these  bruising  clashes  of 
rotund  men  wearing  long  silk 


loincloths  are  surrounded  by 
so  much  colour,  pageantry, 
and  ritual  splendour  feat  the 
sport  of  the  tiling  often  gets 
lost  amid  fee  spectacle. 

This,  too,  is  afimetionaf 
history,  for  sumo  began  in 
part  as  a rite  of  Japan’s  indig- 
enous Shinto  religion.  To  this 
day  there  remains  a signifi- 
cant religious  overlay  to 
every  match.  The  ring  itself 
is  a sacred  place,  wife  fee 
graceful  sloping  roof  of  a 
Shinto  shrine  replica  sus- 
pended above  It  feat’s  why 
wrestiars  must  throw  a hand- 
fol  of  purifying  salt  before 
them  every  time  they  step  on 
to  the  haBowed  day. 

The  heaviest  ritualistic  ob- 
ligations are  assigned  to  the 
few  wrestlers  who  mate  it  to 
the  top  rank;  agrand cham- 
pion becomes,  ex  officio. 
an  acolyte  of  fee  Shinto 
aith. 

National  Geographic  on  the 
living  Icons  that  are  Japanese 
sumowrestlers. 

On  safari 

EMOTIONS  bna  safer!  run 
in  clearly  defined  stages. 

First  comes  toe  blaze  of  eu- 


New  York  bachelor-takes  over 
the  care  of  his  young  relatives 
to  the  disgust  of  his  English 
manservant  — may  have  been 
cute,  but  Keith's  timing  as  a 
well-meaning  blunderer  maria 
it  watchable. 

In  later  films.  Keith 
resumed  his  granite  mien:  as 
an  ex-crime  reporter  sent  to 


phoria — when  you  realise 
that  fee  wildlife  is,  quite  liter- 
ally, thick  on  the  ground.  No 
sooner  bad  we  entered  the 
gates  of  Tarangire  National 
Park,  three  hours  southwest 
of  Arusha,  than  a pair  of  gi- 
raffes loped  in  front  of  us, 
then  paused  to  stare  us  down 
like  dopey-looking  statues.  A 
phalanx  of  Thompson’s  ga-  . 
relies — a smaller  version  of 
fee  antelope — broke  into 
ballet-like  flight.  Herds  of 


Laban’s  spirit  and  energy  and 
have  no  doubt  that  John's 
own  formidable  energy  now 
lives  on  in  many  other  teach- 
ers. It  was  characteristic  of 
his  grace,  courage  and  deter- 
mination that  he  told  few 
people  about  the  lung  cancer 
with  which  he  had  to  contend 
during  the  last  18  months  of 
his  life.  He  did  not  want  his 
friends’  energies  or  his  own 
dissipated  with  expressions  of 
distress  and  sympathy. 

More  important  was  his 
work  — he  completed  Mastw- 
ing Movement  weeks  before 
his  death  — - and  relishing  fee 
pleasures  of  being  a good  host 
md  a teacher  who,  aH  his  life, 
enjoyed  learning  from  his  stu- 
dents. As  he  wrote  in  Improoi- 
satfon:  “The  qualities  needed 
for  the  best  acting  are  also 
those  qualities  required  far 
the  ftdlest  living.” 

Going  to  the  theatre  and 
visiting  friends,  even  in  his 
last  days,  when  it  was  becom- 
ing physically  difficult,  John 
Hodgson  lived  out  that  credo 
to  the  end. 


Letter 


Geoffrey  Strachan 


John  Hodgson,  drama  teacher 
and  writer,  bom  April  8.  1927; 
died  Junell,  1997 


Investigate  fee  murder  of  a 
German  prisoner-of-war  in  a 
canq>  in  Scotland  in  The 
McKenzie  Break  (1970),  and  as 
a colonel  whose  wife  is  kid- 
napped by  renegade  Dean 
Martin  in  Something  Big 
(1971).  He  made  a splendid 
sabre-rattling  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, possibly  his  brat  perfor- 
mance, a great  bear  of  a presi- 
dent, in  John  Mllius's 
Eipltog-esque  The  Wind  and 
the  Lion  (1975),  and  was  amus- 
ing as  a vulgar  producer  in 
Nickelodeon  (1976),  Peter  Bog- 
danovich's comedy  of  the 
early  days  of  cinema.  He 
played  Ross  Macdonald’s 
grumpy  detective  Lew  Archer 
for  a TV  series. 

In  1980,  Keith  starred  with 
Charlton  Heston  In  The 
Mountain  Men,  as  a pair  of 
ageing  fUr-trappers  — “a  van- 
ishing breed”  — and  he  was  a 
grizzly  old-timer  in  the  brat 
pack  Western,  Young  Guns 
(198 9).  his  last  film. 

Keith,  who  was  suffering 
from  cancer,  shot  trimmaiif  He 
leaves  a widow,  the  actress 
Victoria  Young. 


Ronald  Borgan 


Brian  Keith,  actor,  bom  Novem- 
ber 14, 1921:  died  June  24. 1997 


It's  a wildlife  — Escape: 


bearded  wildebeests  danced 
past,  almost  tripping  over 
themselves;  they  were  fee  ad- 
vanced guard  for  the  L8  mil- 
lion overrunning  beest  feat 
pound  the  plains  between  Ke- 
nyaand  Tanzania,  following 
the  scent  of  rain  and  provid-  - 
ing  the  red-meat  basis  for  fee' 
entire  African  ecosystem.  A 
dozen  zebra  bounced  off  in 
clouds  of reddest — their' 
stripes,  which  confess  fee  ' 
eyes  oflions,  swirling  in  a * 
weird  black  and  white 
kaleidoscope. 

And  this  was  only  in  fee 
first  10  minutes. 

Escape  stalks  Johor's  tig? 

savannas. 

Dare  to  bare 

IN  fee  hogiTming,'  no  one 
wore  dofees;  than  they  did, 
and  they  carried  an  domg  so 
ith Hi  the  start  of  fete  century, 

when  some  of started 

motto  Tntae  interven- 
I ing  period,  fhere’were  a few 
exceptions,  suefa'®^  Sir 
.Charles  Sedleyandhia  mate.- 
Buckhurst(a  boyfriend  to  the 
goodtime  gfcl  NeUGwyn), 
who  were  done  for  streaking  • 
tbrougfalcndcHi  to  1688. 


TV 


Mike  Mitchell  writes : In  his 
obituary  of  Bunny  Rogers 
(May  16)  Nicholas  Haslam 
refers  uncharitably  to  fee  ac- 
tor Joseph  Schlldkraut.  as 
“famously  the  ugliest  charac- 
ter actor  in  Hollywood”. 
Schlldkraut  was  an  accom- 
plished and  good  looking  Aus- 
trian leading  man  and  second 
lead  in  a number  of  films, 
some  of  which  took  a number 
of  awards,  and  In  The  Life  Qf 
&ntte  Zola  (1937)  he  won  an 
Oscar  in  his  role  as  Captain 
Dreyfos.  I doubt  if  Haslam 
has  ever  seen  any  of  Schild- 
kraufs  films.  I advise  him  to 
do  so  In  the  future  as  many  of 
these  make  regular  appear- 
ances on  television.  When  he 
does  he  will  amend  his 
observations. 


Birthdays 


James  Aldridge,  author,  79; 
Stephen  Bell,  economist,  44; 
Tommy  Canned  y,  jockey, 
41;  Lisa  Coleman,  actress,  27; 
Prof  Lord  Desai,  economist, 
57;  John  Dunlop,  racehorse 
trainer,  58;  Clive  Efford, 
Labour  MP,  39;  Winnie 
Ewing,  president  Scottish 
National  Party,  68;  Sunil  Ga- 
vaskar, cricketer,  48;  Gra- 
ham Johnson,  concert  ac- 
companist, 47;  Prof  Ian 
Lucas,  agriculturalist  71;  Sir 
Christopher  “Kit”  McMa- 
hon, economist,  70;  John 
Mack,  keeper,  Museum  of 
Mankind,  4%  Judy  Mallaber, 
Labour  MP,  46;  John  Mot- 
son,  sports  commentator,  52; 
Brian  Priestley,  jazz  musi- 
cian. 51;  Prof  Sir  John 
Shaw,  chairman,  Scottish 
Higher  Education  Funding 
Council,  65;  Reg  Smythe, 
(Andy  Capp)  cartoonist  80; 
Keith  Stackpole,  cricketer, 
57;  Josephine  Veasey, 
mezzo-soprano,  67;  Virginia 
Wade,  tennis  player,  52;  Ian 
Wallace,  broadcaster,  78. 


Death  Notices 


OOUZEHB,  Hkr  John,  ramrai  cfcaraiiL 
■nunur  BBOtogfst  and  Enoffafi  eocantrfc. 
died  MacaAiIfy  at  homa  on  July  Mi.  Mucfl 
tovadby  family  and  htanda. 

NOW  on  July  Wh,  jane  peacefully  in  flw 
Catafl*  Hospital  Aytshen.  miaJl  loved  vrite 
at  Frank,  stater  of  Nett  KMB.  Funeral  Ser- 
vice St  Faitne  Cruwtortum  on  Wednesday 
July  Min  at  3L30pm  flown  to  Ductor 
F literal  Service*,  white  Hart  Street.  Ayt- 
anam.  Norfolk. 

■To  place  your  aanauncambm  Maahon* 
0171  468?  or  tax  0171 713  4129  Oetwaen 

Bern  ana  3pm  MotvPri. 


But  mostly  people  were  ex- 
pected to  keep  their  kit  on 
until  1906,  when  German  in- 

fallarfno't  Oirhatv? 


Nachtfieit  (‘  nuaum  j. 

This  espoused  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  naturism; 
that  the  human  body  is  nei- 
ther obscene  nor  apt  to  cause 
erotic  stimulation  in  the  con- 
text of  normal  social  interac- 
tion, and  that  its  display  is 
good  for  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the 
display  er. 

N01*  tad  the  time  arrived  to 
csst  off  stifling  Victorian 
moral  attitudes  (and  under- 
war).  The  movement  spread 
through  Europe  reaching  the 
US  around  1930.  Since  then  it 
has  gone  from  strength  to 
naked  strength. 

The  bare  facts  about  mutism. 

in  Eat  Soup. 

Jackdcaa  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 

Jackdaw@euardian.co.uk.  • fax 
om-m^irnifajac^S^ 
The  Guardian.  U9Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC  IR  3EFL™ 


Hannah  Pool 
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FinanceGuaurdian 


Davies  wary  on  ex-mutuals 


Larry  Effiott 

and  Ltea  Buckingham 


CASH-RICH  former 
bunding  societies 
and  insurance 
companies  are  to 
come  under  close 
scrutiny  from  the  City’s  new 
all-embracing,  watchdog  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  them 
squandering  the  proceeds  of 
their  stock-market  flotations 
on  risky  ventures. 

Howard  Davies,  set  to  be- 
come head  of  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  next 
month,  told  the  Guardian  that 
one  of  his  main  concerns  is 
that  Institutions  become 
heavily  exposed  finanniwny  iq 
sectors  where  they  have  little 
experience'  or  expertise. 

Mr  Davies,  currently  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  said:  "The  sorts  of 
things  that  worry  me  are  In- 
stitutions moving  into  areas 
of  business,  about  which  they 
know  little;  areas  that  look  ex- 
citing, look  like  fun  and  look 
as  though  there  is  money  to 
be  made  out  trf them." 

The  so-called  super -SIB  ere- 


Star 
turn 
Crown 


ated  by  the  new  Government 
in  its  first  month  In  office  is 
intended  to  provide  more 
active  scrutiny  of  the  finan- 
cial sector  and  Mr  Davies  said 
he  was  eager  to  ensure  there 
was  no  repetition  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  1980s. 

At  that  time,  many  banks 
frittered  away  shareholders' 
funds  on  poor  acquisitions 
and  sub-standard  lending. 
Now  established  players  ii>t» 
Barclays  are  promising  to 
hand  back  surplus  cash  to 
shareholders,  and  the  Waiffav 
— formerly  Britain's  biggest 
building  society — says  It  has 
no  intention  of  rushing  into  a 
buying  spree. 

But,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Guardian,  Mr  Davies  said: 
"The  building  societies  who 
are  now  banks  and  want  to 
move  into  other  areas  of 
banking  — - that  is  an  area  to 
watch.  Have  they  equipped 
themselves  properly,  do  they 
know  enough  about  it?" 

He  added:  "The  traditional 
borderline  between  financial 
institutions  has  blurred1  and 
almost  disappeared.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  now  own- 
ing banks,  supermarkets  are 


‘The  sorts  of 
thingsthat 
worry  me  are 
institutions 
moving  into 
areas  of 
business  about 
which  they 
know  little’ 

Howard  Davies 


Pound  foolish 

TSB  bought  merchant  bank 

HUl  Samuel  In  1387  for  £777 
million.  After  merging  with 
Lloyds  in  1995.  they  sold  most 
ofHQl  Samuel  to  Close 
toothers  for  £1  minion. 

Nationwide  went  Into  estate 
agency  In  1987,  buying  Donald 
Storrle  for  £120  million.  It  sold 
BOO  estate  agencies  branches 
fi>r£linl994. 

Barclays  had  to  make  huge 
provisions  against  bad  debts  In 
1092  as  a result  of  property 

lending  in  the  DK. 

Midlands  and  pmflft  fl- 

sastrous  forays  Into  the  DS 
banking  market  In  the  1980s. 

- Lloyds  came  a cropper  in  Latin 
America  earlier  In  the  decade. 


owning  banks,  banks  are 
thinking  about  owning  insur- 
ance companies.  It's  aH  in 
areas  where  people  haven't 
grown  up  (in  that  -sector). 
They  haven't  built  their  busi- 
ness from  the  bottom." 

Mr  Davies  is  anxious  that. 
City  firms  are  increasing 
their  exposure  by  using  remu- 
neration strategies  that  en- 
courage risk-fairing,  adding  to 


the  dangers  inherent  in  cut- 
throat competition. 

Financial  executives  accept 
privately  that  bonuses  have 
got  out  of  hand  and  are  tanta- 
mount to  a moral  hazard.  But 
they  argue  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  jump  off  the  bonus 
merry-go-round  without  fee- 
ing the  possibility  that  star 
traders  will  simply  leap  ship 
and  join  a competitor. 


And  they  admit  that  bright 
young  dealers  are  inventing 
new  Investment  strategies 
with  which  compliance  sys- 
tems and  the  executives  over- 
seeing them  cannot  keep  up. 
Mr  Davies  identified  two  spe- 
cific pitfalls  that  could  en- 
snare City  firms  over  the  next 
couple  of  years.  “I  would  like 
institutions  to  stress-test 
their  portfolios.  There  are  lots 


Of  EMU  plays  at  the  moment, 
but  what  happens  if  it  doesn’t 
go  ahead?  Finns  should  also 
ask  themselves  whether  they 
are  mill enni nm-mpipl iant.1 

IQs  concerns  echo  growing 
worries  among  fund  manag- 
ers that  banking  is  becoming 
too  profitable  for  its  own 
good.  Banks  have  historically 
made  bad  Investments  when 
their  coffers  are  full  and  the 
investment  community  Is  on 
guard  for  a repeat  of  those 
errors  by  new  arrivals. 

But  big  shareholders  — 
stung  by  financial  collapses 
such  as  Barings  and  the 
smaller,  more  recent  National 
Westminster  debacle  — are 
becoming  convinced  that  the 
newly  fortified  SIB  win  be 
forced  to  outlaw  a wide  vari- 
ety of  complex  and  risky  de- 
rivative investments. 

“It  is  absolutely  Inevitable 
that  there  will  be  something 
like  Barings  again,  only  next 
time  it  could  be  even  bigger 
and  then  these  hugely  risky 
investments,  which  most  of 
the  directors  don’t  under- 
stand, will  have  to  be 
curbed,"  said  one  fund 

manager. 


by 


Sarah  Ryte 


THE  Queen’s  estate 
agents  will  hand  a re- 
cord £102.9  million  to 
the  Treasury  this  year  in 
profits  on  the  £2£  billion 
royal  property  portfolio 
which  includes  prime  sites  in 
London's  Regent  Street 
The  Crown  Estate  — the 
Queen's  hereditary  property 
—pays  all  of  its  surplus  reve- 
nue directly  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  What  amounts  to  a 
100  per  emit  tax. 

Welcoming  the  8.8  per  cent 
increase  In  profits,  chief  exec- 
utive Christopher  Howes 
said:  "It  Just  shows  that  you 
do  hot  have  to  be  a Cat  cat  to 
be  motivated.” 

He  said  he  received  a £364 
pay  rise  this  year  in  line  with 
public-sector  salary  in- 
creases, although  the  Crown 
Estate which  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  — is  not  part  of  the 
mainstream  Civil  Service. 

Chairman  of  the  Crown  Es- 
tate, Sir  Denys  Henderson, 
was  today  due  to  present  the 
annual  results  to  MPs.  He 
said:;  "We  shall  not  rest  on 
our  laurels  and  as  we  ap- 
proach the  new  millennium, 
the  Crown  Estate  will  set 
fresh  tjugets.  For  1997-98  we 


The  Warner  Brothers  shop  in  central  London,  which  has  helped  rejuvenate  Regent  Street  and  boost  Crown  Estate  profits  photograph;  graham  turn» 


are  forecasting  a revenue  sur- 
plus of  £112  million  — money 
which  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  nation.” 

The  boom  in  property  prices 
helped  push  the  value  of  the 
Crown  Estate's  assets  up  by 
13J.  per  cent  to  £2,497  million. 


which,  for  the  first  time  puts  it 
above  the  pre-recession  re- 
cord set  in  1990. 

It  has  focused  on  develop- 
ing existing  key  properties 
and  acquiring  new  ones,  for 
example  in  and  around 
Regent  Street  Mr  Howes  said 


his  organisation  encouraged 
the  arrival  of  new  retailers 
like  Warner  Brothers  and 
Disney  to  rejuvenate  the 
recession-hit  heart  of  shop- 
pers’ London.  The  value  of 
the  Regent  Street  portfolio 
rose  by  17  per  cent  last  year. 


He  said  the  Crown  Estate 
had  been  able  to  maintain 
rental  growth  regardless  of 
the  property  recession  from 
1991-95.  “ I find  it  very  satisfy- 
ing that  we  let  property  to 
some  of  the  world’s  wealthiest 
people  in  places  like  Regent’s 


Park  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  affordable  housing 
for  teachers  and  ambulance 
workers  in  Hackney  and 
Tower  Hamlets,”  he  said. 

The  Crown  Estate  also  cut 
its  administration  costs  by  33 
percent 


Notebook 


Pensions  honesty 
is  the  best  policy 
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Alex  Brummer 
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THE  Government  could 
fce  hit  by  thousands  of 
claims  totalling  hun- 
dreds .Of  minions  of  pounds 
for  industrial  injury  in  the 
coal  industry  when  it  takes 
over  fee  running  of  the  day* 
to-day  Bffeirs  of  British  Coal 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  revealed  that  fee  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try could  be  landed  wife  a 
“very  significant"  liability 
for  ex-miners  suffering  wife 
respiratory  disorders  and  vi- 
bration white  finger  In  Brit- 
ish Coal's  penultimate  annual 
accounts  published  yester- 
day. The  accounts  make  no 
Provision  for  the  liability  and 
stress  that  fee  Issue  — which 
wfll  be  decided  by  two  test 
cases  in  the  High  Court  In  the 
autumn  — - is  the  subject  of 
“considerable  uncertainty**. 
However,  sork  estimates  put 
the  number  of  possible  claims 
at  up  to  200000.  - 

vThe  accounts  make  dear 
that  British  Coal  will  cease  to 
cxftt  at  the  end  of  the  year 
aud  that  respans Ibilty  for  out- 
standing operations,  indud- 
tag  Injury  claims,  will  pass  lo 
Margaret  Beckett,  the  Indus- 
try secretary:  British  Coal 
said  the  scale  of  the  liability 
and  the  number  of  daimanta 
an  ’’unknown  quantity”. 
But  conceded  claims  - could 
ron  to  thousands.  ' 


Nell  Clarke,  who  was 
brought  in  to  privatise  Brit- 
ish Coal  and  who  retired  last 
month,  said  that  so  Car  the 
courts  bad  only  established 
that  British  Coal’s  liability 
stretched  back  to  1975  and  not 
to  1954  as  bad  been  argued  by 
d lain  tiffs  in  nine  lead  cases. 

He  added  that  the  litigation 
on  chronic  obstructive  air- 
ways disease  — a catch-all 
which  indudes  a range  of  res- 
piratory disorders  including 
pdhmfl  and  silicosis  — was 
"the  largest  piece  of  indus- 
trial disease  litigation  ever 
undertaken  in  the  UK”.  Vi- 
bration white  finger  afflicts 
people  doing  excessive  work 

with  vibrating  machinery 
and  leads  to  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  fingers. 

British  Coal  has  made  pro- 
vision for  paying  out  £48  mil- 
lion in  other  Injury  claims 
such  as  these  for  noise-in- 
duced loss  of  hearing. 

The  report  reflects  an 

organisation  which  is  unrec- 
ognisable from  the  organisa- 
tion that  was  privatised  pro- 
gressively from  1994.  Then  it 
employed  20,000  people;  now 
it  employs  about  100  residual 
staff.  Before  the  miners 
strfee  in  1984-85,  feeindusfry 
bad  211  pits  and  employed 
mooo  miners. 

In  three  years,  £1.3  bunon 
has  been  raised  from  sell-ofl| 
or  mines. 

property.  A total  orBbust 
nesses  have  passed  into  pri- 
vate hands. 


Soros  firm  quizzed  by  French  police 


Alex  Duval  Smith  and 
Mark  Milner  In  Parte 


FRENCH  fraud  squad  offi- 
cers have  interviewed 
executives  working  for 
George  Soros,  the  Hungarian- 
born  billionaire,  as  part  of  an 
investigation  Into  possible  in- 
sider dealing  In  the  lead  up  to 
Eurotunnel’s  rights  Issue  in 
May  1994. 

Police  officers  from  Paris 
eariim-  this  week  travelled  to 
New  York  where  they  Inter- 
viewed two  executives  of  the 
investment  management  arm 
of  Mr  Soros's  Quantum  Group 
of  ftinds.  They  want  to  know 
how  fee  fund  made  more  than 
£1  million  at  the  hrnp  of  fee 


Eurotunnel  rights  issue.  A 
spokesman  in  New  York  for 
fee  company  under  investiga- 
tion, Soros  Fund  Manage- 
ment, said  yesterday:  “Our 
trading  in  Eurotunnel  shares 
has  been  completely  appropri- 
ate and  legal  in  all  respects. 
SFM  has  provided  whatever 
assistance  that  has  been  asked 
by  the  French  authorities." 

Mr  Soros,  aged  67.  who  is  a 
US  citizen  and  whose  finan- 
cial empire  is  valued  at  more 
than  $10  billion  (£6  billion),  is 
best  known  for  earning  £500 
million  in  1992  by  sterling 
speculation. 

The  French  officers,  whose 
inquiry  in  cooperation  with 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office  will 

move  to  London  In  Septem- 


Bank’s  dodgy 
connection 

Sebastien  Berger  on  Barclays  sex  link 

I 


F ANYONE  knows  that 
money  talks  and  pornog- 
_raphy  pay®,  Barclays 
does.  One  of  Britain’s  best 
known  banks  holds  a stake 
worth  £1  million  in  a com- 
pany  that  makes  huge  prof- 
its from  telephone  sex. 

According  to  documents 
filed  with  US  authorities, 
Barclays  Global  Investors, 
a subsidiary  of  fee  bank* 
owns  more  than  145,000 
shares  In  Atlantic  Tele  Net- 
work (ATN),  a Caribbean- 
based  telephone  company. 


ATN  gets  most  of  its  reve- 
nue in  turn  from  the  inter- 
national phone  sex  busi- 
ness through  a South 
American  subsidiary*  Guy- 
ana Telephone  and  T*le 

graph  (GTT). 

GTT  provides  interna- 
tional "audiotext**  lines  for 
telephone  sex  firms.  GTT 
receives  a portion  of  the 
callers’  payments  to  their 
home  telephone  companies, 
totalling  $106  million  (£66 
million)  last  year.  Industry 
experts  estimate  np  to 


ber.  questioned  Mr  Soros's  as- 
sociates as  part  of  a two-year 
Investigation  by  Judge  Domi- 
nique deTalancA 

At  the  behest  of  the  French 
stock  exchange  watchdog,  fee 
Commission  des  Operations 
de  la  Bourse,  she  is  Investi- 
gating SFM,  the  US-based 
Tiger  M,gTi^g»»rri<»rif,|  aq  well  85 
13  banks,  including  Lehman 
Brothers,  Swiss  Bank  Corpo- 
ration and  Salomon  Brothers. 

Mrs  de  Talance's  Investiga- 
tion centres  on  claims  by  a 
group  erf  French  shareholders 
in  Eurotunnel  that  specula- 
tion and  insider  dealing 
caused  the  company's  value 
to  fell  from  54  francs  (£5)  a 
share  to  22£0  francs  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1994. 


90  per  cent  of  the  andiotext 
calls  were  sex-related. 

Guyana  Is  now  a world 
leader  in  the  international 
phone  sex  industry,  worth 
more  than  £1.2  billion  a 
year.  British  Telecom  is 
one  of  GTTs  biggest  reve- 
nue sources,  and  was  res- 
ponsible for  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  its  business 
in  1995. 

Rob  Harrison,  a director 
of  fee  Ethical  Consumers 
Research  Association,  said 
that  Barclays  was  fee  only 
bank  they  had  surveyed 
that  did  not  have  any  kind 
of  ethical  Investment 
policy. 

Barclays  Global.  Inves- 
tors, an  asset  management 
arm  of  fee  group,  said  fee 
holding  would  be  part  of  an 
Index-tracking  fond  and 
not  at  its  discretion. 

The  company  typically 

holds  all  Nasdaq  stocks  in 


News  of  the  Inquiry  came 
just  ahead  of  a special  meet- 
ing of  Eurotunnel  sharehold- 
ers today,  which  will  decide 
on  a plan  to  restructure  some 
£9  billion  of  Eurotunnel's 
debt  — wife  fee  group's  bank- 
ers agreeing  to  exchange  part 
of  fee  debt  for  a stake  in  the 
company. 

The  plan  has  been  criticised 
by  several  shareholders’ 
groups  but  is  expected  to  be 
approved,  following  the  deci- 
sion of  the  French  and  British 
governments  to  extend  fee 
company’s  concession  to  op- 
erate the  tunnel  and  the 
threat  of  allowing  fee  hanks 
to  take  over  Eurotunnel’s  op- 
erations if  the  deal  was 
rejected. 


the  index.  The  company 
said  its  policy  was  to  be 
very  active  on  corporate 

gnTirranra  issues  and  It 

would  attempt  to  dissuade 
companies  from  inappro- 
priate behaviour- 


assault  by  City  min- 
ister Helen  Liddell  on 
providers  of  mis-sold 
personal  pensions  is  unprece- 
dented. By  publishing 
monthly  league  table  which 
quantifies  the  progress  made 
in  resolving  the  caseload,  she 
Is  personally  holding  some  of 
the  biggest  beasts  In  fee  jun- 
gle to  account  for  their 
misdeeds.  • 

It  Is  a disgrace  that  some 
seven  months  past  fee  origi- 
nal Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  deadline  for  put- 
ting matters  right,  providers 
with  the  status  of  fee  Equit- 
able Life,  fee  Prudential  and 
Legal  & General  have  recom- 
pensed 3 per  cent,  5 per  cent 
and  6 per  cent  of  cases 
respectively. 

One  might  have  thought 
that  fee  failings  of  fee  Indus- 
try over  pensions  mis-selling, 
the  redemption  penalties  on 
endowment  policies  and  com- 
mission structures  might 
have  taught  it  a little  humil- 
ity. Not  a bit  of  it 
At  this  week's  1BC  Pensions 
in  the  21st  Century  confer- 
ence at  the  Dorchester  Hotel, 
it  was  as  if  fee  mis-selling 
scandal  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  wife  fee  financial  services 
industry. 

Stephen  Bee,  head  of  pen- 
sions development  for  fee 
Prudential  — which  has 
resolved  precisely  3,128  of  its 
58,606  mis-selling  cases  — ap- 
peared to  suggest  feat  fee 
mistakes  were  feat  of  govern- 
ment for  passing  confusing 
pensions  law  and  regulations, 
rather  than  the  Pro’s  sales 
force.  That  is  why.  in  his 
view,  fee  UK  needs  a more 
clear-cut  pensions  structure. 

The  person  from  Equitable 
Life  appeared  convinced  feat 
the  newcomers  to  the  finan- 
cial provisions  market  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  fee  long 
haul,  and  that  EL’s  high- 
powered  salesforce  (which  de- 
livers £5  million  of  premium 
income  per  head  annually) 
would  continue  to  have  fee 
confidence  of  fee  consumer. 

Never  mind  that  just  307  erf 
the  10,761  people  persuaded  to 
switch  from  occupational 
pensions  schemes  Into  Equi- 
table’s personal  pensions 
have  been  restored  to  fee 
status  quo  ante.  Newcomers 
like  Virgin.  Marks  & Spencer 
and  Fidelity,  and  bancas- 
surers  like  fee  Halifax,  may 
seem  like  a breath  of  fresh 
air. 

Plainly,  it  is  in'  fee  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  pensions 
providers  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  cases  are 
resolved.  The  providers  need 
to  dear  the  decks  of  past  bag- 
gage at  fee  start  of  an  expan- 
sionary phase,  spurred  on  by 
fee  need  for  greater  personal 
pensions  provision  and  de- 
mand for  trustworthy  long- 
term health-care  policies,  and 
prepare  for  the  stakeholder 
pensions  which  will  eventu- 
ally take  up  fee  slack  from 
state  provision. 


A huge  burden  of  responsi- 
bility will  be  switched  from 
fee  Government  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  first  the  pro- 
viders need  to  address  them- 
selves honestly  to  public 
confidence:  the  excuses  do  not 
ring  true. 


Chunnel  risk 
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ATER  today  Eurotun- 
s shareholders  are  ex- 
ted  to  vote  themselves 
a ticket  to  ride  on  a slow 
route  to  oblivion.  They  have 
little  choice.  The  alternative, 
of  voting  down  fee  package 
hammered  out  with  creditors 
as  a first  step  to  negotiating  a 
better  deal,  was  always  a 
high-risk  strategy  with  bank- 
ruptcy just  one  raise  step 
away. 

The  threat  from  the  French 
and  UK  governments  to  allow 
the  banks  to  take  over  If 
shareholders  rejected  the  deal 
removed  even  that  small 
room  for  manoeuvre. 

Now  shareholders  face 
heavy  dilution  — down  to 
about  one-third  on  a worst 
case  basis.  Yet  even  at  the 
current  price  (less  than  a 
sixth  of  the  peak  figure)  there 
is  a case  for  arguing  that  the 
shares  are  still  overvalued. 

Not  that  today’s  meeting  is 
the  final  hurdle  fee  deal  has 
to  dear.  It  still  needs  the 
blessing  of  all  fee  holders  of 
Eurotunnel's  debt,  some  of 
which  has  been  bought  at  a 
discount  by  US  funds  which 
might  seek  a better  deal  by 
squeezing  out  shareholders. 

But  as  the  protracted  battle 
over  what  to  do  about  fee  debt 
burden  moves  within  sight  of 
a dose,  there  will  be  those 
tempted  to  compliment  fee 
French  and  UK  governments 
for  not  getting  financially  In- 
volved in  Eurotunnel.  Other- 
wise it  would  now  be  the  tax- 
payers feeling  fee  pain  — 
though  fee  public  purse  will 
have  to  make  a contribution 
as  banks  offset  their  losses 
against  tax. 

Sure  the  Chunnel  is  more 
than  a private-sector  venture 
which  has  proved  financially 
disastrous.  It  is  a general  ben- 
efit allowing  greater  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  be- 
tween Britain  and  the 
Continent  But  that  is  not  a 
case  for  bailing  out  the  share- 
holders, however  loudly  they 
squeal 


Property  returns 
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ACK  to  the  Prudential; 
fee  insurance  group's 
decision  to  splash  out 
£100  million  on  ICI's  head- 
quarters on  Millbank,  is  the 
most  potent  symbol  to  date  of 
the  return  of  commercial 
property  values  following  the 
slump  of  fee  early  1990s. 

It  comes  as  commercial 
property  expert,  Richard 
Ellis,  reports  that  rental  val- 
ues for  all  property  rose  by  4.3 
per  cent  in  the  year  to  June 
1997.  Office  values  are  partic- 
ularly buoyant,  with  total 
returns  climbing  by  13  per 
cent 

This  resurgence  has  been 
reflected  in  fee  share  prices 
of  property  stocks  and  even 
the  Crown  Estate  is  reporting 
strong  figures.  All  very  en- 
couraging. but  it  is  at  times 
like  this  that  lenders  need  to 
remember  fee  past  before  fu- 
elling an  unchecked  boom. 


Big  pay  rises  no 
longer  on  tap 


U$a  Buckingham 


Utilities  bosses  have 
been  shamed  into  ac- 
cepting fee  most  mod- 
est pay  rises  of  any  large  in- 
dustrial sector,  according  to 
research  from  Monks  Part- 
nership. the  remuneration 
consultants.  Hostile  publicity 
surrounding  fee  large  pay 
rises  and  share  option  wind- 
falls enjoyed  by  the  board- 
rooms of  privatised  water  and 
electricity  companies,  cou- 
pled with  fee  pointed  recom- 
mendations of  the  Green  bury 
report  on  executive  pay,  ap- 
pear to  have  hit  home. 

Directors  of  the  remaining 
independent  utilities  saw 
their  basic  salaries  rise  by  8J5 
per  cent  — roughly  In  line 
with  average  earnings  and 


less  than  half  the  rate  of  in- 
crease for  all  FTSE-100  direc- 
tors. David  Atkins  of  Monks 
said:  “They  are  probably 
treading  carefully  on  basic 
pay  and  incentives  because 
they  know  they  are  being 
watched.”  Water  companies, 
in  particular,  are  aware  that 
costly  problems  such  as  leak- 
age could  be  embarrassingly 
contrasted  wife  big  pay  rises. 

The  remuneration  figures 
— which  reveal  that  all  fee 
highest  paid  executives  in  fee 
FTSE  utility  group  earned 
more  than  £230.000  — apply  to 
the  financial  year  ended 
March  1996  and  do  not  reflect 
fears  about  fee  windfall  tax 
on  profits. 

Utilities  companies  which 
have  remained  independent 
now  pay  their  executives  less 
than  other  sectors. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  ZZ 0 

Austria  ZXL34? 
Belgium  59.68 
Canada  2^0 
Cyprus  0.8485 
Denmark  11.08 
Finland  a 66 


France  9.72 
Germany  2.JS90C 
Greece  457 DO 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  80.49 
Ireland  1.0760 
Israel  6.03 


Italy  2,832 
Malta  0.6350 
Netherlands  3.2425 
New  Zealand  2.43 
Norway  12.06 
Portugal  292.00 
Saudi  Arabia  &22 


Singapore  2.37 
SoMtMBa7.iT 
Spain  243.00 
Sweden  12.85 
Swttzartand  2AD 
Turkey  243.850 
USA  1.8510 


Supplied  by  Enel  \etdudlng  Indian  rupee.  Israeli  stwtai  and  Singapore  ttoHarl. 
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Mystery  of  the  $2  billion  bonds 
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Japanese  troops  during  the  assault  on  Manchuria,  1931.  Financial  support  for  Nationalist  resistance  may  have  produced  the  mysterious  bonds  which 
led  to  the  the  conviction  of  American  Frank  S omnia  (below)  in  a London  courtroom  yesterday  main  photograph:  getty  images 


Fraud 
trial 
ends  at 
cost  of 
£2.5m 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  S2  billion  “China 
Bonds”  fraud  trial 
ground  to  a halt  yester- 
day at  a cost  of  about  £2.5  mil- 
lion to  the  taxpayer.  Just  one 
or  the  sue  defendants  was 
found  guilty  on  one  charge. 

American  engineer  Frank 
Summa  received  a six-month 
jail  sentence  for  control  of 
forged  notes;  the  jury  was 
hung  after  nearly  10  days*  de- 
liberations on  two  other 
charges  against  him  and  on 
another  charge  against  two 
other  defendants. 

Three  remaining  accused 
were  found  not  guilty. 

No  one  was  convicted  on 
the  central  charge,  that  of  at- 
tempting to  swindle  S2  billion 
out  of  the  British  banking 
system  by  cashing  forged  US 
bonds.  The  defendants  claim- 
ed the  bonds  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  US  to  Chinese  na- 
tionalist leader  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

Questions  will  now  be 
asked  about  the  wisdom  of 
mounting  the  four-month 
Southwark  crown  court  case 
at  enormous  public  expense. 


Judge  Peter  Fingret  told 
Summa,  aged  54,  of  Staten 
Island,  New  York:  "You  were 
caught  in  possession  of  for- 
eign bonds  which  had  a lace 
value  of  not  less  than  S315 
million.”  The  judge  recom- 
mended his  deportation. 

Summa  is  to  appeal  against 
conviction. 

Convicting  Summa  on  the 
lesser  charge  of  controlling 
on  March  26,  1996,  forged 
bonds,  the  jury  was  hung  on 
two  more  serious  charges  of 
his  attempting  on  March  22 
and  25  to  use  the  forgeries. 
These  charges  will  lie  on  the 
file. 

Of  five  Taiwanese  defen- 
dants arrested  with  $1.18  mil- 
lion of  bonds  at  Heathrow  in 
summer  1996,  three  — Yu 
Chang  Shih.  aged  47.  Chin 
Chang  Huang,  aged  40.  Chai 
Te  Wen,  aged  39  — were  ac- 
quitted of  conspiracy  to  use 
forgeries. 

The  jury  was  hung  on  al- 
leged co-conspirators  Maggie 
Chien  Chen  Hu,  a 30-year-old 
stockbroker,  and  Kuang  Chi 
Hsu.  aged  55. 

Miss  Hu  and  Mr  Hsu  were 
then  formally  acquitted  on 
the  judge’s  orders. 


Jury  fails  to  solve 
Chinese  puzzle 
of  gilts  and  guilt 


Dan  Atkinson  on  the  questions  left 
unanswered  after  four-month  case 


IT  IS  the  late  1930s.  and 
Japanese  troops  occupy 
Manchuria,  against  spo- 
radic opposition  from  the 
Chinese  nationalist  forces 
of  General  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek.  But  Chiang  is  not 
alone:  he  enjoys  extensive 
US  and  British  support, 
particularly  financial. 

How  much?  Officially. 
$3.8  billion  in  total  US  aid 
by  1949,  a fantastic  sum 
then.  Perhaps  more.  And,  a 
suggestion  such  US  bonds 
were  deliberately  printed 
off-register,  so  they  could 
be  denied  as  fakes  should 
anyone  try  to  claim  them. 

Fast-forward.  It  is  the 
late  1990s,  and  China  Is  a 
superpower  armed  with 
atomic  weapons  and  about 
to  hoof  Big  Chief  Round-eye 
Chris  Patten  and  the  rest 
out  of  Hong  Kong  for  good. 

But  those  bonds  — if  they 
are  bonds  — have  surfaced 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  in  Southwark  crown 
court.  Six  people,  five  Chi- 
nese, one  American,  have 
spent  more  than  four 
months  in  the  dock, 
accused  of  offences  relating 
to  “bonds”  purporting  to 


represent  $2  billion  of  US 
government  securities. 

But,  in  one  of  several  cu- 
rious features,  the  six  are 
not.  strictly,  co-defendants. 
The  American,  middle-aged 
engineer  Frank  Summa,  of 
Staten  Island,  New  York, 
faced  three  charges  of  hav- 
ing custody  or  control  of 
false  instruments.  The  five 
Chinese  defendants  fece  a 
quite  separate  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  use  a sepa- 
rate set  of  bonds. 

Mr  Summa  approached 
Citibank  in  London  in 
March  1996  with  bonds  sup- 
posedly worth  just  under 
$l  billion.  But  he  made  no 
attempt  to  sell  them:  he 
asked  they  be  couriered  to 
New  York. 

Mr  Summa  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  control  of 
forged  instruments.  Sur- 
prisingly for  someone  al- 
leged to  be  a world-class 
forger,  he  was  bailed  for 
just  £5.000  and  allowed  to 
stay  at  an  onsupervised 
hostel. 

His  case  was  handled  by  a 
detective  constable  from 
Holbom. 

Elsewhere  in  Scotland 


Yard,  the  Organised  Crime 
Group  was  off  on  Its  own 
China  Bonds  hunt.  The  tar- 
get was  Maggie  Hu,  now  30, 
and  her  fellow  Taiwanese 
defendants.  A series  of  tele- 
phone calls  — none  of 
which  was  tape-recorded  — 
were  made  by  undercover 
police  officers  posing  as 
bankers. 

These  «alls  enticed  the 
Taiwanese  to  London,  bear- 
ing bonds  worth  $1.18  bil- 
lion for  sale:  they  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  use  fhlse  in- 
struments. That  the  Tai- 
wanese had  been  enticed  by 
police  to  trade  the  bonds 
did  them  no  good  in  court 
Judge  Peter  Fingret  told  ju- 
rors: “entrapment  is  not  a 
defence  in  English  law**. 

The  biggest  puzzle  for  the 
jurors  was  the  bonds  them- 
selves. Were  they  real?  If 
so,  there  was  no  case  to 
answer.  That  US  gilts  were 
punned  into  mid-century 
China  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  US  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt  told  the  court  the 
bonds  were  false.  Assuming 
that  is  true,  then  who 
forged  them?  Expert  evi- 
dence put  several  possible 
names  In  the  frame:  the 
British,  the  Chinese  com- 
munists, even  the  US  Itself. 

Given  no  bank  seemed  in 
any  danger  of  paying  out  on 
the  bonds,  were  the  esti- 
mated £2.5  million  court 
costs  justified? 

Add  in  the  combination 
of  absolute  determination 
to  put  the  six  on  trial,  stir 
with  mysterious  goings-on 
in  the  Orient  50  years  ago, 
mix  in  the  shroud  of  se- 
crecy still  surrounding 
“black  hat”  allied  opera- 
tions. and  understand  why 
baffled  jurors  were  left 
with  a particularly  Intrac- 
table Chinese  puzzle. 


Gremlins  in 
millennium 
machine  lie  in 
wait  for  euro 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  Introduction  of  the 
euro  will  be  a disaster  un- 
less it  is  delayed  tor  at  least 
two  years,  the  head  of  the 
Government's  Taskforce  2000 
project  said  yesterday. 

According  to  Robin  Guen- 
ier.  the  single  currency,  due 
to  start  on  January  1.  1999, 
should  be  delayed  at  least 
until  2002,  so  that  companies 
could  sort  out  the  millennium 
bug  ki  their  computer  sys- 
tems, before  tackling  the  Im- 
mense IT  task  posed  by  EMU. 

Computer  programs  tend  to 
use  just  two  figures  to  Indi- 
cate the  year  and.  unless 
amended,  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  1900  and 
2000.  Failure  to  fix  the  prob- 
lem will  mean  widespread 
computer  errors  and  failures. 

Mr  Guenier  said  recent  evi- 
dence has  shown  bis  estimate 
of  a £31  billion  bill  to  eradi- 
cate the  millennium  bug  in 
the  UK  as  Ear  too  low.  He 
favoured  estimates  of  51.5 
trillion  (E900bQlton)  for  the 
global  cost  of  solving  the 
problem. 

He  said  a new  survey 
would  show  that  only  20  per 
cent  of  UK  companies  have 
checked  whether  their  com- 
puter systems  were  Year  2000 
compliant. 

"For  anyone  who  has  not  got 
started,  it  is  now  far  too  late  to 
complete  the  job  " he  said.  “We 
are  now  in  a real  emergency.” 
Businesses  must  limit  the  po- 
tential damage  by  concentrat- 
ing on  priority  tasks. 


British  Bio  investors  swallow  bitter 
pill  as  ‘wonder  drugs’  are  delayed 


Outlook 


Julia  Finch 


MORE  than  £100  million 
was  wiped  off  the 
value  of  drugs  firm 
British  Biotechnology  yester- 
day, as  the  company  reported 
a loss  of  nearly  £30  million. 

The  shares  slid  I6p  to  185p 
but  It  was  not  the  loss  that  did 
the  damage.  In  its  ll  years  of 
existence,  British  Biotech  has 
never  been  in  the  black,  and 
while  it  does  not  have  a single 
product  to  sell  It  is  never 
Likely  to  be. 

British  Bio’s  shareholders 
know  all  that,  but  they  live  in 
hope  that  the  company  will 
bring  to  market  a lucrative 
wonder  drug  which  will  make 
them  all  wealthy. 

As  chief  executive  Keith 
McCulIagh  points  out  it  only' 
takes  one  big  drug  to  build  a 
giant  company  and  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  ambition  to 
create  a new  Glaxo.  It  is  such 
dreams  that  have  made  Brit- 
ish Bio  a £i  billion  company 
and  spawned  hundreds  of 
other  biotech  firms. 

it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  some  700  little  drug 
discovery  companies  in 
Europe  employing  nearly 
20.000  people  — some  30  are 
listed  in  London  — and  not 
one  of  them  has  yet  put  a drug 
on  the  markeL 
In  the  US  there  are  many 
more  — 1.300.  with  nearly  300 
quoted.  They  toil  away  in  all 
areas  of  medical  science  from 
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Inventing  non-injectable  insu- 
lin to  gene  research. 

Stock  market  listings  allow 
companies  with  promise  to 
raise  cash,  and  City  Investors, 
not  known  for  their  long- 
term view,  have  shown 
remarkable  enthusiasm. 

But  what  they  find  depress- 
ing is  any  news  suggesting 
the  big  day  might  be  delayed. 
Hence  the  retreat  of  British 


Biotech  yesterday.  The  series 
of  black  holes  that  pass  for  its 
annual  results  were,  accord- 
ing to  analysts,  irrelevant, 
British  Bio  is  in  the  big- 
ness of  speculating  rather 
than  accumulating  at  the  mo- 
ment and  is  not  short  of  cash. 
It  has  £383  million  in  the 
bank.  Including  the  £143  mil- 
lion proceeds  of  a rights  issue 
last  year. 


So  even  though  the  group's 
“cash  bum”  was  fiflg  million, 
it  has  quite  enough  to  keep  it 
going  for  the  time  being. 

The  jitters  were  brought 
about  by  two  snippets  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  clini- 
cal trials  underway  on  Its  two 
most  hopeful  products  — 
Marimastat  and  Zacotex- 

Marimastat  is  a cancer 
drug  being  tested  on  pancre- 
atic, stomach  and  brain  can- 
cers, as  well  as  two  types  of 
lung  cancer,  and  is  In  pivotal 
Phase  in  trials. 

British  Bio  bulls  had  hoped 
that  the  drug  would  be  on  the 
market  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  so  confirmation  that  the 
trials  would  not  be  over  until 
early  1999  did  not  go  down 
wen 

Meanwhile!  Zacutex  — for 
treating  acute  pancreatitis  — 
is  awaiting  regulatory  ap- 
proval to  allow  its  sale  in 
Europe  early  next  year. 

The  company  has  already 
appointed  managing  directors 
for  European  divisions  and  is 
even  getting  ready  to  put 
sales  reps  on  the  road  in  the 
spring. 

But  in  the  crucial  US  mar- 
ket, regulators  have  de- 
manded that  a 450-patient 
trial  be  extended  to  lsoo 
people,  which  will  take  an 
extrayear. 

Such  setbacks  delay  the  day 
when  the  company  might 
motes  a profit—  which  will  be 
well  Into  the  next  decade,  ac- 
cording to  Merrill  Lynch  ana- 
lyst Nigel  Barnes. 

He  is  neutral  on  the  shares 
and  reckons  200p  Is  “fair 
value”  for  the  time  being. 
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|HE  Co-op  Bank. 

which  has  pioneered 
ethical  business  prac- 
_ tices,  issued  a new 

chntjpngp  to  mainstream  capi- 
talism yesterday  when  it  said 
its  customers  were  side  of  the 
Increasing  profit  focus  among 
most  British  companies. 

Highlighting  the  industrial 
relations  crisis  at  British  Air- 
ways, the  bank's  outgoing 
chief  executive,  Terry 
Thomas,  said  its  research  em- 
phasised that  companies 
should  recognise  the  crucial 
importance  of  their  staff  in 
creating  profits. 

"Agressive  treatment  of 
staff  by  managers  and  mega- 
phone diplomacy  with  trade 
unions  sends  out  a negative 
message  to  consumers.  It  says 
this  company  is  more  con- 
cerned about  profits  and 
keeping  its  shareholders 
happy  than  its  staff  and  cus- 
tomers who  actually  create 
the  profit  potential  in  the  first 
place,”  Mr  Thomas  said. 

The  bank  asked  all  its  mil- 
lion-plus customers  for  their 
views  on  its  partnership  ap- 
proach, which  attempts  to 
balance  the  needs  of  custom- 
ers, staff  and  five  other  other 
stakeholder  groups. 

It  followed  initial  research 
four  years  ago  which  helped 
the  hank  to  refine  its  ethical 
position  and  which  identified 
suppliers  of  arms  to  oppres- 
sive regimes,  factory  farms 
and  those  Involved  in  blood 
sports  as  organisations  which 
the  hank  would  not  support 

The  latest  research  is  Che 
first  stage  in  the  bank’s  plan 
to  publish  a social  audit 
which  will  assess  its  perfor- 


"T“HE  Co-op  movement  yes* 
1 terday  signalled  a 
i-iwngB  of  direction  by 
choosing  Mervyn  Pedelty as 
the  next  chief  executive  of 
the  Co-op  Bank.  He  will  take 
over  from  the  high  profile 
Terry  Thomas,  who  will 
retire  In  October. 

Mr  Pedelty,  who  Is  43,  la  a 

partner  with  the  LEK  con- 
sultancy and  was  previously 
a senior  executive  at  TSB. 
Unlike  Mrlfcom— , he  will 
also  tie  a member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society, 
whichowns  the  bank. 

This  is  seen  as  indicating 
that  the  CWS  aims  to  inte- 
grate Its  financial  and 
retailing  operations,  and 
will  try  to  bring  together 
the  bank  with  the  CIS  Insur- 
ance business. 

Co-op  Bank  chairman, 
Alan  Prescott,  paid  tribute 
to  Mr  Thomas  but  said  it 
was  time  for  financial  ser- 
vices to  play  a bigger  role. 


mance  against  a number  of 
nan-financial  criteria. 

Analysis  of  almost  100,000 
initial  responses  challenges 
the  conventional  wisdom  of 
“shareholder  value”,  - which 
makes  T""xlmtaing  profit  the 
main  objective  of  commercial 
business. 

“Customers  do  not  like 
commercial  organisations 
that  exclude  their  responsibil- 
ities for  people,  ethical  and 
ecological  issues,  claiming 
them  to  be  someone  rise’s  res- 
ponsibilities", Mr  Thomas 
said. 

The  Co-op  Bank  boasts  one 
of  the  most  upmarket  cus- 
tomer groups  of  all  foe  main 
banks. 


Almost  a third  of  Ka  cus- 
tomers are  in  the  A and  8 pro- 
fessional and  senior  manage- 
rial socio-economic  groups. 
Yet  their  response  was  dearly 
antagonistic  to  cartvBttkmd 
managerial  values. 

Nine  out  of  10  of  those  res- 
ponding to  the  tank's  ques- 
tionnaire agreed  that  compa- 
nies had  become  more 
focused  on  profitability  la  the 
post  id  years,  and  the  major- 
ity frit  that  the  trend  was 
damaging  for  the  country. 
Two  thirds  said  the  single- 
minded  pursuit  erf  profit  was 
bad  for  the  country,  although 
almost  cm  in  five  thought  ft 
was  beneficial. 

While  many  of  these  doubt- 
ers said  they  or  their  femlles 
had  personally  suffered,  same 
of  them  through  redundancy, 
many  also  frit  that  the  compa- 
nies which  were  pursuing 
profit  growth  would  suffer 
from  this  narrow  focus. 

Marginally  more  of  the 
bank's  customers  expected 
companies  to  be  better  off 
than  worse  off.  but  39  per  cent 
said  companies  would  be 
worse  off,  reinforcing  the 
view  that  foe  most  successful 
companies  pay  attention  to  all 
stakeholder  groups,  not  just 
shareholders. 

This  view  came  over  most 
strongly  when  customers 
were  asked  to  rank  the  bank's 
seven  stakeholder  groups. 
Shareholders  came  bottom  of 
foe  list,  with  staff  at  foe  top  as 
the  group  the  bank  should 
pay  most  attention  to.  But  foe 
gap  between  top  and  bottom 
was  very  small,  with  90  per 
cent  saying  shareholders 
were  important,  emphasising 
the  difficulty  feeing  compa- 
nies in  balancing  the  needs  of 
different  interest  groups. 


Boost  for  jobs  as  high 
street  spending  soars 


Ian  King 
and  Roger  Com 


SERVICE  sector  employ- 
ment received  another 
boost  yesterday  with 
news  that  7,000  pub  and  retail 
jobs  will  be  created,  in  moves 
that  underline  foe  strength  of 

notigniner  iWinand. 

Electrical  group  Dixons 
said  it  would  take  on  3,000 
people  over  the  next  12 
months,  while  Allied  Domecq, 
the  spirits  and  retailing 
group,  announced  plans  to 
create  4,000  jobs  as  part  of  an 
ambitious  £150  million  expan- 
sion of  its  pubs  operation. 

Dixons  will  expand  chains 
including  The  Link,  PC  World 
and  Currys,  as  well  as  foe 
main  Dixons  electrical  busi- 
ness. Chief  executive  John 
C^are  said  building  society 
hand-outs  had  boosted  sales 
in  the  two  months  since  elec- 
tion day  by  almost  one-third 
above  last  year's  buoyant 
level.  “We  have  had  people 
coming  into  foe  store  saying: 
Tve  got  my  Halifax  money.  I 
want  to  boy  a PC'.”  he  said. 

Dixons  spid  fakTpgg  in  fo0 
past  nine  weeks  were  17  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  year.  But 
Mr  Clare  warned  that  the 


sales  rush  would  not  continue 
at  foe  same  level,  especially 
after  an  anticipated  rise  in  in- 
terest rates.  But  he  neverthe- 
less predicted  “another  year 
of  good  progress". 

Expansion  plans  envisage 
35  new  Currys  stores,  12  new 
PC  World  superstores,  and  40 
new  sites  for  The  Link  com- 
munications chain.  Total  sell- 
ing space  will  grow  by  17  per 
cent-  New  staff  will  be 
recruited  in  these  stores  and 
after-sales  service.  Most  will 
be  foil-time,  but  Mr  Clare  said 
foe  group  had  introduced 
flexible  hours,  which  abol- 
ished foe  distinction  between 
foil  and  part-time  work. 

Dixons  revealed  a doubling 
of  profit  last  year  to  £200  mil- 
lion, aided  by  exceptional 
gains  from  foe  sale  of  a 40  per 
cent  stake  in  The  Link  to  mo- 
bile phone  company  Cellnet 

Ewan  before  this  bonus, 
profits  rose  by  38  per  emit  as 
sales  last  year  shot  up  by  a 
quarter  to  £2.4  billion. 

The  sales  surge  was  led  by 
computer  products.  Sales  of 
software,  computer  peripher- 
als and  consumables  were  75 
per  cent  ahead  of  foe  previous 
year.  Spending  on  computers, 
including  games  machines, 
rose  by  almost  halt 


Allied  said  2^00  of  foe  4.000 
jobs  it  Intends  to  create  would 
be  full-time  and  spread 
equally  across  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales. 

Allied  will  open  more  than 
140  new  pubs,  concentrating 
on  foe  Firkin  chain  and  the 
family  concept  Big  Steak 
pubs,  which  Include  the 
Wacky  Warehouse  children's 
play  areas — giant  supervised 
adventure  playgrounds 

Over  foe  next  year,  Allied 
will  add  another  43  new  Big 
Steak  pubs  to  foe  existing  248, 
which,  with  foe  Wacky  Ware- 
houses. employ  between  60 
and  70  people  each.  Mr  Q's, 
Allied's  pool  and  music-based 
pubs  aimed  at  younger 
drinkers,  will  also  be 
expanded. 

Allied  insisted  its  plans 
would  not  mark  foe  death  of 
foe  old  “local”,  since  a num- 
ber of  these  are  earmarked 
for  upgrades.  The  group  in- 
tends to  convert  a number  to 
“Festival  Alehouse"  pubs, 
which  specialise  in  real  ale. 

Stephen  Alexander,  chief 
executive  of  Allied  Domecq 
Retailing,  said  customers  had 
responded  well  to  foe  brand- 
ing of  pubs,  encouraging 
Allied  to  make  further  invest- 
ments In  its  various  chains. 


ICI  in  £1  OOm 


deal  with  the 
Prudential 


JuDa  Finch 


ICI  has  sold  Its  prestigious 
central  London  .headquar- 
ters to  foe  Prudential  for 
£100  million. 

But  foe  chemicals  conglom- 
erate will  not  be  leaving  its 
MflThank  offices.  It  is  to  lease 
them  back  at  a rent  of 
23.8  million  a year.  The  deal 
includes  two  adjacent  build- 
ings — Nobel  House  and  Er- 
gon House,  mainly  occupied 
by  the  Ministry  erf  Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries  and  Food. 

Together  the  offices  cover 
almost  two  acres  of  prime 
London  land. 

The  deal  will  give  ICI  a 
£20  million  exceptional  gain 
in  its  third-quarter  results,  to 
be  released  on  July  24. 

The  company's  shares 
dipped  I2p  to  804 ,5p  yesterday 
as  analysts  at  James  Capri 
downgraded  their  profits  esti- 
mate fin*  the  group. 

It  is  now  forecasting 
£355  million  for  1997,  after  a 

£100  million  one-off  restruc- 
turing charge  and  a contribu- 
tion from  the  recently  pur- 
chased Unilever  speciality 
chemicals  business.  The 
£5  billion  Unilever  deal  was 
completed  on  Tuesday. 

James  CapeL’s  top-line  fore- 
cast — which  Ignores  the  ana- 
off  charge  — brings  it  in  fine 
with  other  forecasts,  which 
have  been  reduced  over 
recent  weeks  on  concerns 
about  the  impact  of  the  con- 
tinuing strength  erf  foe  pound, . 
which  makes  exports  less  - 
competitive  and  reduces  earn- 
ings generated  abroad.  r 


News  in  brief 


EMI  and  Domecq 
stick  with  FIDs 


EML  the  music  group,  and  Allied  Domecq,  the  spirits  and 
retailing  group,  yesterday  announced  plans  to  pay  their  next 
dividends  as  a foreign  income  dividends  following  plans  un- 
veiled in  the  Budget  last  week  to  scrap  FIDs  In  April  1999. 

The  Chancellor  is  abolishing  FIDs — which  are  paid  on 
profits  earned  abroad — because  companies  can  use  thorn  to 
offset  advanced  corporation  tax.  But  critics  erf  the  move  say  it 
could  leave  companies  being  taxed  twice  on  foeir  earnings. 
EML  which  was  lessvocal  in  its  criticism,  said  the  decision  to 
pay  a FID  would  not  effect  the  planned  return  of  cash  to 
shareholders  it  announced  recently. — ion  King 


From  riches  to  rags 

FE  WER  than  one  in  sixfemfly  businesses  manages  to  survive  to  a 
third  generation,  putting  foe  jobs  of  about  50  per  cent  of  an 


about  tbreequarters  of  all  businesses  in  Britain  are  family  firms 
and  they  employ  roughly  half  the  total  workforce.  They  include  J 
Sainsbury,  JohnMenries,  Litflewoods  and  Clarkes. 

Problems  such  as  management  succession — many  companies 
do  not  survive  foe  firsthand  ova*  of  power — the  role  of  outsiders, 
remuneration  pgfrmrtal  disputes  over  realising  profito  arc 


s.  - lisa  Buckingham 


Demy  suffers  hangover 


Martin  cognac andfoeorange-flavoured  Cointreau  liqueur,  sawa 
terth  erf  its  marketvalae  evaporate  at  one  stage  yesterday  as  it 
announced  a shock  70  per  ' Pftfits  fen  largely  because  of  the 

whose  brands  also 


dropped  from  Efrlffltoflltonfrancs  to  FM6  million  compared 
witomaifettespectatioos  of  Ffr  132  mUllon. — Li**Budting/um 


LHfe  keeps  to  ‘open  outcry9 


fjFFE,  foe  London  international  Financial  Futures  and  Qptdnno 

Fy*Ta”8*>.  yesterday  a would  be  sticking  with 


be  swHdiiPg  to  screen-based  trading,  of  the  type  used  by  too 
German  DKB  and  French  Matif  exchanges.  Liffe  said  it would  ho 

liivestingaroimd  £100  mlllloiadaring  foe  nest  four  years  on  new 

technology,  inaddition  to  itsragolar  investment — im  Sing 
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Racing 

Four 
reasons 
to  back 
Fallon 

Chris  Hawkins 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


FALLON  Tnaflp 

the  hparfij^oc  for  the 

bright  reasons  at  New- 
• market  yesterday  when  he 
rode  four  winners,  includ- 
ing a hat-trick,  all  trained 
by  Henry  Cecil. 

Suddenly  the  storm 
clouds  have  lifted  and 
Cecil,  all  smiles,  confirmed 
that  there  is  no  Hnwgpy  of 
Fallon  losing  his  job. 

. “The  majority  of  my 
owners  are  100  per  cent  be- 
hind Kieren  and  he  will 
continue  to  he  first  Jockey 
at  Warren  Place  for  the 
remainder  of  this  season 
and  next  year.  I'm  sure  he 
will  be  a great  success,”  he 
said. 

- So  Cecil  is  at  last  giving 
his  jockey  the  support  he 
deserves.  There  is  little 
doubt  Fallon  made  a bodge 
of  theBosra  Sham  race,  but 
the  least  he  could  expect 
was  a public  show  of  loy- 
alty from  his  employer. 

Cecil's  outbursts  have 
shown  him  up  in  a bad 
light  An  obsessive  pursuit 
of  success  is  not  pretty,  and 
we  have  seen  another  side 
of  this  great  trainer  in  the 
last  few  days. 

In  racing:,  of  all  sporting 
activities,  one  surely  has  to 
learn  to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth. 

“Im  enjoying  it  today,” 
said  Cecil,  as  Memorise 
entered  the  winner’s  enclo- 
sure after  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge Handicap  to  com- 
plete the  hat-trick 
following  victories  for 
Light  Programme  and  Bold 
Fact 

Later  in  the  afternoon 
Daggers  Drawn  made  it 
four  with  a runaway  suc- 
cess in  the  NGK  Spark 


Cycling 


Minali  wins  battle 
of  Madman’s  Hill 


WDHam  FathMingham 
at  Le  Ptiy  du  Fou 


Star  of  screen  . . . fiyafan  (right),  one  of  five  winners  for  Khalid  Abdullah  at  Newmarket  yesterday  photo  frank  baron 


Plugs  Stakes.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive debut  by  thte  Di- 
esis colt  who  could  be  the 
best  two-year-old  yet  seen 
out  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  his  trainer  — a view 
which  prompted  Bill’s  to 
make  him  a 14-1  chance  for 
next  year’s  2.000  Guineas. 

The  Richmond  Stakes  at 
Goodwood  is  next  on  the 
agenda  for  Daggers  Drawn, 
whose  stable  companion 


Bold  Fact  looked  a suitable 
candidate  for  the  Gim crack 
Stakes  at  Tork  following 
another  erratic  display  in 
the  July  Stakes. 

He  won  comfortably 
enough  in  the  end,  but  as  at 
Royal  Ascot,  when  he 
threw  away  the  Coventry 
Stakes,  he  veered  right 
across  the  course  after  hit- 
ting the  front  despite  the 
fitting  of  a special  snaffle. 


The  first  three  Cecil  win- 
ners were  all  owned  by 
Prince  Khalid  Abdullah, 
who  achieved  an  incredible 
five-timer  when  Ryafan 
and  Media  Star,  both 
trained  by  John  Gosden, 
carried  home  his  famous 
green  and  pink  colours. 

Gosden  has  had  four  win- 
ners at  the  meeting  so  far 
and  should  make  it  five  in 
the  Bahrain  Trophy  today 


with  Three  Cheers  (2.05), 
who  stayed  on  strongly 
when  just  failing  to  catch 
Windsor  Castle  In  the 
Queens  Vase  at  Royal 
Ascot 

Royal  Applause  has  won 
three  times  this  season  to 
look  the  most  likely  candi- 
date for  the  sprint  champi- 
onship, but  I believe  Baha- 
mian Bounty  (3.40)  is  the 
value  bet  in  the  July  Cup. 


Traditionally 
stages  such  as  yester- 
day’s, out  of  Brittany 
into  the  Vendee,  are 
described  as  “transitional”: 
they  may  he  significant  in 
terms  of  the  tr>lnnt'  contests, 

such  as  the  points  and  moun- 
tains prizes,  but  in  the  wider 
context  of  the  race  such  long, 
fiat  days  have  one  purpose,  to 
taitR  the  petoton  from  some- 
where to  somewhere  else. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  im- 
portant difference:  the  stage 
nnighwi  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where. Mailman's  HIH,  as  Le 
Puy  du  Fou  would  translate 
inm  English,  hosted  the  Tour 
start  in  1993  but  has  no  popu- 
lation; it  consists  of  a ruined 
chateau  by  a lake,  with  a 
grandstand  attached.  From 
this  crowds  can  watch  the  son 
et  lumiere,  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  what  is  in  essence  a 
medieval  theme  park. 

Tending  the  cavalry  charge 
into  this  cross  between  Stam- 
ford Bridge  and  Leeds  Castle 
was  the  Italian  Nicola  Minali, 
who  took  his  first  stage  in  the 
Tour  since  he  snatched  vic- 
tory at  Portsmouth  in  1994. 
Yesterday  he  won  by  less 
than  a tyre's  width  from 
Chris  Boardman's  team-mate 
Frederic  Moncassln.  who 
fought  his  way  alongside  Min- 
all  in  the  final  metres  but 
could  get  no  further. 

It  was  hard  to  decide  which 
rider  needed  victory  more. 
Minali’s  team  bear  the  name 
of  a fruit  drink  called  Batik 
produced  by  Del  Monte, 
which  is  withdrawing  its 
sponsorship  at  the  end  of  the 
year  because  of  the  team's 
poor  results  and  the  continual 
allegations  of  drug-taking  in 
Italian  cycling. 

Moncassin,  though,  has 
now  been  runner-up  seven 
timw  and  be  also  has  seven 
thirds  to  his  name.  Moreover. 
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his  sponsor  too  is  pulling  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year  because 
it  has  met  its  advertising 
objectives. 

The  sprinters  are  currently 
fighting  over  the  maillot 
Jaime,  thanks  to  the  time  bo- 
nuses awarded  at  sprints  dur- 
ing the  stage  and  at  the  finish. 
The  Italian  Mario  Cipollini 
established  a comfortable 
time  cushion  with  stage  wins 
on  Sunday  and  Monday,  but 
today  he  will  face  a serious 
challenge  from  Bjarae  Riis's 
team-mate  Erik  Zabei.  the 
winner  on  Tuesday. 

Zabei  whittled  tbe  Lion 
King's  lead  down  to  four 
seconds  by  the  finish  yester- 
day, partly  by  hooking  the 
Italian  within  sight  of  the 
line.  Cipollini  does  not  take 
this  kind  of  treatment  lightly 
and  may  respond  In  kind 
today. 

For  the  third  stage  out  of 
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four  a vastly  reduced  bunch 
fought  out  the  finish,  with 
two  thirds  of  the  Odd  left  be- 
hind after  a minor  pfle-up  in 
the  last  five  kilometres.  Again 
the  Swiss  Alex  Zfllle  and  the 
Tour  of  Italy  winner  Ivan 
Gotti  were  left  behind.  They 
have  now  lost  four  and  six 
minutes  respectively. 

Chutes  are  on  everyone's 
mind  at  present.  “A  good  day 
is  one  when  you  stay  up- 
right,” said  Boardman  after 
holding  on  to  third  overall. 
His  sentiments  will  no  doubt 
be  echoed  by  the  Italian  Fa- 
blano  Fontanelli  and  the 
Spaniard  Vicente  Garcia- 
Acosta.  who  bit  a female  spec- 
tator after  55  miles.  All  three 
were  taken  to  hospital,  the 
spectator  suffering  from  seri- 
ous head  injuries. 

William  Fotheringham  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  Cycling 
Weekly 


Newmarket  with  form  guide  and  ratings 
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COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

NEWMARKET  771  781 
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Results 

LADY  CARLA,  Impressive 
winner  of  the  1996  Vodafone 
Oaks,  is  “more  than  likely”  to 
be  retired. 

She  has  failed  to  sparkle  in 
two  outings  this  tens,  the 
most  recent  being  on  Tuesday 
when  she  was  last  of  seven 
behind  Shantou  in  tbe  Prin- 
cess Of  Wales's  Stakes  at 
Newmarket 

“Lady  Carla  just  really 
hasn't  come  back  to  herseH” 
said  her  trainer  Henry  Cecil.  * 

NEWMARKET 

au»ciii«2f>i,uo*n-w»aRAa«tt.K 
Fallon  town*  fa*l:  a,  (MUte*  *; 
Maarda  (50-1).  t?  ran  Hd.  ».  (H  CecS) 
Ton:  £130:  F1.10.  ESA  CftSfl.  Dual  F: 
O4jW.Trto-C30afl0.CSF:  £38.79. 

LU  (rift, ',  84>UD  FACT,  K Fallon  (e*W& 
ftvfi  9.  Ltaden  HtegMa  (7-i|;  S,  Pool 
■huio  (ii-2|  8 ran  2.  Z (H  Cecil)  Tote 
£1.80,  £1  in,  El. 70.  E2.X.OU01  F:  CS30.  CSF: 
£738. 

3.10  (Im  2f]e  1,  UteBBH  ri  FbUwi 
(5-1  favh  a,  tuytene 
— » B6-1 1;  *, A— y«  [1  i-i I I6nn Hd.1. 
fewH)  Ton- n 70.  £2.70.  £9.70. 
,4.40.  Dual  F:  £30.70.  Trio:  £613.80.  CSF: 
£4932  TrieaM:  £1.407 -25. 
'iTcimXi.RVAFAN.  fatEridery  t*-1k 

, ran  X 6.  U Bo«»n)  £231. 

£130.  DU81 F:  £4.70.  CSF.  C1031 

; s nmi,  sau/nr,  R Huoties  (20-1  fc  a, 

BokArilLtamtOI  fiwK^BlinBMjJ 

(4-1).  13ranS.Tt.fH  «omwn) 

C3.7D.  C1J0.  tiea.  Oval  F:  E79JX1  Trta 
n63lO.CSF.CM-M- 


AM  ten*  1.  DJUMknt  DRAWN.  K FalKM 
(4-11  In);  S.  Mont  f7-2);  3,  K*tow 
KataM  (33-1).  B ran  4.  12  (H  CaCil)  Tote 
C1.40;  Cl-lOi  £1 .10.  C3S0.  Dual  F:  Cl  m Trio: 
£1160.  CSF:  C1.5&  Nft  Trunrin. 

1ft)  On * 24ydS*  1,  MEDIA  STAR,  L 
Dettori  P-1  tev);2, RriateM Rom  (16-IKft, 
Claud  tesimwir  [14-U  14  ran  2 2.  (J 
Goman)  Tote  0.90;  C1.6Q.  £330.  C330. 
Dual  Fm.  £3430-  Trio:  £74.00.  CSF:  £34  JO. 
Tricast  £34386.  ML-  Opaque. 

JACKPOT:  £7.10080.  part  wan.  Paeri  of 
£H  843.74  canted  lonranl  to  NawmaikoL 
PtACriPOT:£T060-OUADPOTrC7.BO. 

FOLKESTONE 

a an  (las  If  149yd*):  1,  BATTLE 
OWOOMD,  S Dttjwna  (11-2):  2.  BhiatMri 
IBs*  (6-1):  3.  Country  Thatata  (KMX  5-1 
fav  Esparto.  15  ran  t.  hd.  (N  Callaghan) 
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Tote  £3.10:  £1.40.  £220.  C4D0.  Date  F: 
n2mcsp  piJfc  rrijaw^g. 

»■*•*  (aft  i,  nCML  mvou/noa,  j 
Lawa  *»-g  lav).  2,  tanm*  PB-1*  ft ,»*; 

Tiilmirf—  (12-1J-  D ran  39^  IX.  (P 
5EkJ^)T«e:  £!■«:  »-1D-  £440.  E2J0. 
D«3ft£13Ja Trtt  C44J3Q CSF:  £20.13. 
US  m 1.  HBVn  OOLT  nOCKET, 
Dm  own  (10-U^T»«»Wd8(7-1X  ft 
■mu-mu  ni-10  tor)  B ran  Shd,  alto,  f! 
Mug^ State  £T3Jft  Cl. B0.  EL30,  £1.10 
OtlBi  p.  £24.40.  CSF:  CfRBa. 

AMytStic  1,  THK  PUGATIVft  A Whelan 
(6-lv  % aituunm*  (MX  ft  totatowr 
R*aMt(lB-U  4-1  fW  Friendy  Brava.  8 ran 
tt  «£  (PMBCtwIDTOW;  C5.1&.  £2.10.  £1.80. 
S»T  Dual  F £3X00.  Trip:  £11760.  CSF: 
£2ft87,TricasC  £228  J2.  , M . 
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4^0 
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4 J55 

DasMug  binder 

Heigbli  Of  Fane 

Turf:  9raigtt  7fi40yos  course  rritfi  left-hand  loop  d abotf  IJftn  attached,  proWIng  4f  iumi, 
Shop  lock  wHi  downM  mo  WostraiglL 

AB-waOur  Bjultrack.  lett-taanM  couree  laid  out  inside  turf  track  and  only  i*n  round. 
Suing:  Turf.  Gmd  (good  to  Ann  In  ptace$  AW,  Standard . * Denotes  Motors. 

Draw:  Hgn  numdere  taveuad  in  first  too  races. 

Lang  dfafancatrawteia.  Tuscan  Dawn  D .50)  JBeny,  Lancs  268  mto.  Raaganesque 
&5gPMupfiy.  Avon  141  mflas.  Titer  OsmeStonn. 50)  R Hodges.  SocBtsel  137  mfles. 
feppf  Go  LudqrHDOiRJ  CFSuftaa  Donat  130  nwu. 

Sewn  day  wtonera:  Nona  BHaterad  Butlriiig  None.  Wwte  4.00  MtoaWe. 

Hgiras  to  IxaiteB  ator  tarsal  nara  denote  (toys  sIcb  tat  ouling.  JJum|K. 
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Trainer  watch 


Homes  hating  ttmkfcst  ran  for  anaw  tndoer  today  — Newmarket  4,45 
Poter  Softool,  Charles  0’Brier  to  N Cafeghen. 

SradinnB:  2.15  Persian  Sunset  Mss  J Bower  to  G Vftoawnfc  4.55  Wster  Jay,  P 
Watayn  to  K Morgan. 


Southwell  all-weather 


Alhreoma,  fibresand,  left-handed  sack  of  iXm  wtti  3 run-in.  SMgn  5f. 

Qotog:  Standard  A Denotes  Winters. 

Draw:  Ugh  numbers  best  over  5f;  Ion  numbers  fairaad  owr  61  &7T. 

Long  dbtance  traaaOm:  Qey  Notnl  (2.45)  & Soprte  Lockett  (4.55)  K Hogg  tste  at  Man  193 
mBES-Anasas  Lady  (2.ig  jPoutton.E  Sussex  191  mfles.  Sheflre  Dram  (2.15  S Pato  Btoxa 
(2.451  G Moore,E  Sussn  1&8  mles. 

Sown  day  atoms:  Nona. 

Bfekand  Aral  trine:  3.50  Zatotto;  4.55  Smmdog.  Vlnrart  2.15  Sbaflas  Dream;  2.45 
Sweet  Matt;  4.55  Mister  Jay. 

figrees  to  brackets  alter  hose's  name  denote  days  since  tost  oidhg 
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Football 


Slimline  Premier 
without  Coca-Cola? 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Premiership  may 
be  reduced  to  18  dubs 
and  may  withdraw 
from  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup,  the  Premier  League's 
chief  executive  admitted 
yesterday. 

peter  Leaver  was  speaking 
after  the  first  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  easing  the  prob- 
lems of  Premiership  clubs 

competing  in  European  compe- 
iiHnn,  so  as  to  improve  their 
success  rate  and  raise  Eng- 
land's standing  In  Europe. 

The  dubs'  main  concern 
was  the  glut  of  domestic  fix- 
tures. Last  season  Manches- 
ter United's  Alex  Ferguson, 
one  of  the  managers  present 
at  yesterday's  meeting,  was 
particularly  vocal  about  how 


these  got  in  the  way  of  Unit- 
ed's European  campaign,  es- 
pecially towards  the  end  of 
the  season. 

The  get-together  was  the 
idea  of  the  Football  Associa- 
tion’s technical  director  How- 
ard Wilkinson,  and  present 
with  Ferguson  were  Roy 
Evans  of  Liverpool,  Arsdne 
Wenger  of  Arsenal  Brian  Lit- 
tle of  Aston  Villa  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Chelsea  and 
Leicester  City.  Newcastle 
United  did  not  attend.  . 

Afterwards  Leaver  admit- 
ted that  there  were  too  many 
domestic  fixtures  to  fit  into 
the  time  available  bid  said 
there' were  no  easy  solutions. 
“We  may  have  to  have  a 
longer  season,"  he  said,  “or 
we  may  have  to  have  fewer 
domestic  competitions." 

When  It  was  put  to  him  that 


Newcastle  prepare  for  battle 


Kenny  dalgush  was 

yesterday  preparing  for 
a tough  trip  into  a former 
war  zone  after  Newcastle 
were  drawn  against  either 
Partisan  Belgrade  or  Cro- 
atia Zagreb  hi  the  Euro- 
pean Cup. 

Newcastle,  whose  odds 
were  cut  to  2(1-1  after  yes- 
terday’s draw,  enter  the 
competition  in  the  second 
preliminary  round  with  a 
home  tie  on  August  18  and 


the  away  leg  a fortnight 
later,  and  Dalglish,  their 
manager,  is  expected  to  be 
watching  when  the  Yugo- 
slavs meet  the  Croatlans 
this  month. 

Rangers  drew  Goto,  of 
the  Faroe  Islands,  in  the 
first  qualifying  round, 
away  on  July  23  and  at 
home  a week  later.  If  they 
win  they  will  face  the  Swed- 
Ish  champions  IFK  Gothen- 
burg in  the  second  round. 


perhaps  the  only  real  options 
were  to  reduce  the  Premier- 
ship from  20  dubs  to  18  or 
pull  Premiership  dubs  out  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup,  he  replied 
frankly:  “We  may  have  to  do 
both  eventually.” 

Football’s  European  gov- 
erning body  Uefa  has  long 
been  pushing  the  Premier- 
ship to  reduce  to  18  teams  to 
fail  in  line  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  would 
free  dates  for  a further  expan- 
sion of  the  European  Cup,  due 
to  take  effect  from  the  season 
after  next  Champion  dobs 
will  then  have  to  play  18 
games  to  reach  the  final,  and 
league  runners-up  17. 

It  is  also  understood  that 
Uefh  is  considering  reducing 
the  number  of  English  dubs 
allowed  to  compete  in  Europe 
if  the  Premiership  does  not 
cut  its  numbers  to  18. 

Withdrawing  from  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  would  make 
sense  since  its  importance 
was  diminished  when  Oefa 
recently  took  away  the  win- 
ners' place  in  the  Uefa  Cup. 

Further  to  help  dubs  play- 
ing in  Europe,  and  also  the 
England  team.  WDkinson  pro- 
poses setting  up  an  FA 
research  unit  to  compile  video 
footage  of  European  teams, 
players  and  referees  so  that 
coaches  can  easily  access  in- 
formation on  such  things  as  a 
goalkeeper's  habits  at  penalty 
shoot-outs  and  whether  a refer- 
ee likes  to  show  a card  early. 


Venables  ordered  to  pay 


Jeremy  Alexander 


it  VENABLES  was 
ordered  by  the  High 
Court  yesterday  to  pay 
Terry  Brady  £150,000.  Brady, 
father  of  Birmingham  City’s 
managing  director  Karren, 
sued  Venables’s  dub  Ports- 
mouth for  the  repayment  of 
money  he  lent  them  to  buy 
Martin  Allen  from  West  Ham 
18  months  ago. 

Portsmouth  claimed  that 
the  £500,000  provided  by 
Brady  to  sign  Allen  was  in  ex- 
change for  a seat  on  the  board 
at  Fratton  Park;  he  was  on  the 
board  until  a dispute  forced 
him  to  leave  last  year.  But 
Brady  said  the  money  was 
simply  a loan  from  his  pub- 
lishing company  Alito  Color, 
and  the  High  Court  agreed. 

Venables  may  - also  be 
landed  with  legal  costs  of 
more  than  £50,000.  Ports- 


mouth's solicitor  Nick 
Trainer  said  the  club  planned 
to  appeal 

West  Ham  have  signed  the 
Metz  defender  David  Terrier 
on  a three-year  contract  and 
three-month  trial.  Harry 
Redknapp,  having  had  his  fin- 
gers burned  with  recent  over- 
seas investments,  has  a 
clause  entitling  him  to  termi- 
nate the  deal  if  Terries  does 
not  come  up  to  scratch. 

The  23-year-old,  rejecting 
Karlsruhe  and  several  French 
clubs,  said  he  wanted  to  come 
to  England  because  'The  fens 
live  and  sleep  football”.  Metz 
played  Newcastle  in  last  sea- 
son's Uefe  Cup. 

Coventry  too  have  added  to 
their  foreign  legion  . by  sign- 
ing the  FC  Copenhagen 
striker  Martin  Johansen  on  a 
two-year  con tracl  giving  Mm 
the  chance  to  face  his  twin 
Michael  who  moved  to  Bol- 
ton last  year.  Coventry  have 


also  completed  the  signing  of 
the  Swedish  international 
goalkeeper  Magnus  Hedman. 

Geoff  Thomas,  released  try 
Wolves,  has  decided  to  play 
himcfrif  Into  the  Premiership. 
He  has  turned  down  the  soft, 
quick  route  by  rejecting  his 
farmer  dub  Crystal  Palace 
and  Barnsley,  both  newly  pro- 
moted, and  joining  Notting- 
ham Forest  on  a free  transfer 
and  one-year  contract 

Birmingham  City  com- 
pleted the  signings  of  Peter 
Ndtovu  from  Coventry  (£1.6 
million)  and  Tony  Hey  from 
Fortuna  Cologne  (£300,000)  be- 
fore turning  attention  to  an 
even  larger  fish.  Trevor  Fran- 
cis's target  this  weekend  is 
the  6ft  4in  Norwegian  striker 
Ole  Martin  Aarst,  valued  by 
Tromso  at  £2  mfflinn. 

Manchester  City’s  attempt 
to  sign  the  Sunderland  striker 
Craig  Russell  has  foondered 
on  the  player’s  personal  terms. 
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Silky  in  Sydney . . . Miki*  Catt  takes  a pass,  supported  by  Lawrence  DallagUo,  in  training  yesterday  photograph  mark  BAhm 


Rowell  facing  a 
Test  of  character 

Greg  Growden  in  Sydney  says  the 
England  coach’s  job  is  on  the  line 


ENGLAND'S  coach  Jack 
Rowell  is  under  pres- 
sure to  perform  in  Sat- 
urday’s one-off  Test  against 
Australia,  as  reports  from 
New  Zealand  link  Graham 
Henry,  the  force  behind  the 
Super  12  champions  the 
Auckland  Blues,  with  the 
Twickenham  job. 

Henry,  who  has  coached 
Auckland  to  four  successive 
provincial  titles  and  twin 
Super  12~£rowns,  is  said  to 
be  in  talks  with  the  RFU, 
which  has  also  targeted  Bob 
Dwyer,  Leicester's  Austra- 
lian coach,  and  Ian  McGee- 
chan,  whose  Lions  have  Just 
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completed  a 2-1  series  win 
in  South  Africa. 

Derek  Morgan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Play- 
ing Committee,  said  any  de- 
cision on  the  future  of 
Rowell,  whose  England 
contract  expires  on  August 
31,  would  not  be  made  until 
after  the  weekend.  Specula- 
tion that  John  Hart,  the  AH 
Blacks  coach,  ban  also  been 
approached  was  dismissed 
by  Morgan  as  “ludicrous”. 

Rowell  said  his  continua- 
tion “was  a very  difficult 
situation”,  and  juggling  Jus 
position  with  running  a 
business  was  increasingly 


Rugby  League 


Rowell. . .juggling  jobs 

difficult.  “It  could,  all  de- 
pend on  the  agm  of  the  RFU 
and  same  key  elections.  But 
I’m  not  one  to  get  involved 
in  politics.” 

Rowell  also  had  problems 
on  the  field  yesterday  — lit- 
erally — as  he  prepared  for 
Sydney.  Before  announcing 
his  team,  which  includes  12 
Lions,  six  of  whom  played  in 
the  last  Test  against  South 
Africa  — including  the  hith- 


erto unregarded  Matt  Daw- 
son and  John  Bentley  — he 
voiced  outrage  that  England 
had  to  train  on  a field  below 
international  standard.  He 
said  the  ground,  near  the 
team’s  hotel  in  Manly,  was 
too  bumpy. 

But  Rowell  had  to  endure 
the  discomfort  as  he  has 
only  two  days  left  to  shape 
a side  whose  Lions  are' still 
struggling  to  shake  off  jet 
lag.  The  lack  of  time  forced 
the  selectors  to  opt  for 
those  who  bad  been  playing 
together  in  recent  weeks, 
hence  the  Lions  contingent. 

Australia’s  coach  Greg 
Smith  has  dropped  the  vet- 
eran flanker  David  Wilson 
in  fhvour  of  the  heavy- 
weight Daniel  Mann.  . . 

■NOLAN Dt  T SBnKWOn:  J Bartfrcy.  N 
Groans  lock,  P do  GianvItlO  (captl.  T 
Underwood,  M Celt.  M Dawson:  G 
Rowntree.  M Regan.  D Gartorth.  N 
Rodman.  8 snow,  L DMMfllla.  0 Mill.  T 
Rocftw.  -.f,  . ■ 7 ■ 

• Wales  made  it  three  out 
of  three  on  their  North 
American  tour  with  a 55-23 
win  over  the  United  States' 
B side  in  San  Francisco. 


Leeds  in  bargain  deal 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Leeds  rhinos  have 
signed  nine  Keighley 
Cougars  players  for  the 
knock-down  price  of  £25.000 
in  a deal  which  will  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  penurious 
First  Division  dub  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

Under  the  agreement,  Leeds 
will  loan  back  some  or  all  of 
the  players  so  that  they  can 
take  part  in  the  play-offs. 
“This  is  not  an  attempt  to  buy 
up  Keighley,”  said  Leeds’s 
chief  executive  Gary  Hether- 
ington.  “It  Ls  a straight- 
forward transfer  transaction.” 
The  best  known  of  the  nine 
ls  Daryl  Powell  Keighley’s  31- 
year-old  player-coach  who 
has  made  33  appearances  for 
Great  Britain.  Powell,  a 
stand-off  or  loose  forward, 
was  the  first  signing  made  by 
Hetherlngton  when  he 
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founded  Sheffield  Eagles  In 

1984. 

Among  the  rest  are  Phil 
Cantfllan,  the  21-year-old  for- 
mer Wigan  hooker;  Robert 
Roberts,  the  highly  rated  19- 
year-old  loose  forward; 
Adrian  Flynn,  the  former 
Wakefield  and  Castleford  cen- 
tre; Simon  Irving,  the  goal- 
kicking  centre  who  has 
played  for  Leeds;  and  David 
Larder,  the  son  of  the  former 
Keighley  coach  Phil  Larder. 

Hetherington  said  of  this 
unusual  transaction,  ap- 
proved by  Keighley’s  admin- 
istrator Peter  O’Hara,  that  tt 
had  “given  the  Cougars  a 
pretty  good:  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. Without  it  they  had-  no 
chance  at  all”. 

The  £25.000  had  effectively 
brought  all  the  payments  to 
players  and  staff  up  to  date, 
said  Hetherington,  and  would 
become  the  transfer  fee  that 
would  take  the  players  to 
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Leeds  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Division  season,  which  has 
two  weeks  to  run. 

“Then,  on  July  21.  Leeds 
will  decide  whether  to  retain 
any  of  these  players.  The  rest 
will  be  loaned  tack  to  Keigh- 
ley. at  no  cost  to  them,  until 
the  end  of  the  current  playing 
season.  Leeds  will  meet  their 
contract  payments,"  he  said. 

“What  Leeds  get  is  the  abil- 
ity to  retain  whatever  players 
we  feel  we  might  need.  They 
have  got  some  good-quality 
players  who  have  a chance  of 
playing  in  Super  League." 

Wigan  Warriors  have  seri- 
ous problems  in  their  - back 
division  for  the  trip  to  Paris 
on  Saturday.  Jason  Robinson 
and  Gary  Connolly  are  in 
Brisbane  playing  for  the  Rest 
of  the  World  against  Austra- 
lia, and  Paul  Koloi  and  Darryl 
Cardiss  are  doubtful  .Nigel 
Wright,  however.  Is  expected 
to  return,  at  standoff. 
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M Jenson  (US)  8-1,8-a-,  LJaam  (US)  I 


MShyRutfUS)  6-4.  8-Z:  B SMm  (US)  W 
G Gram  (us)  7-e.  a-*.  M joimm  (US)  bt  J 
GimoMob  (US)  6-0.  6-2;  □ DBarta  (US)  bf 
A OUnrakly  IHn)  T-6.  3-6. 1-a. 

ATP  sums  OPEK  (Gstaad):  Bocsmi 
ntomta  M Roue*  ISwItti  bt  D Hrtiaty  (SlOr 
yak)  7-6.  6-3.  J B— rtf  (Sp)  M S Bru- 
guora  (Sp)  7-U.  6-2.  W ranaha  (SA)  M F 
VToento  (Sp)  2-«.  6-3.  6^4:  P ~ — 

M G Blanca  (SB)  7-6.  6-2. 
auumoR  mr«  tourmambmt 
(Brtetql):  Wrat-iwnid  IGB  union  atatsdl 
V Sqm  (SA)  M A Parma  7-6.  6-3.  4 
Van  Loom  (Nam)  bt  N Bala  pan  8-3. 
7-6:  J Knonrla  (Ada)  M R WoKJenfoM  (ler) 
6-1.  -6-2;  J Delgado  bt  M Draper  lAua) 


’ 7—5.  "MS.  7-d  N Nmn  (ip  01  f Vegtto 
. M D Van 


(Strife);  6-3. 

Uffelerr-tBaq  7-6.  7-6;  IM  (KZ)  M S 
RanOJekwIc  I Atm)  7-e.  7-S. 

LTAwanra  unuin  peiixstowto 
Sewmd  rawed  (GB/Ira  untesa  ifeitad);  K 
■Baraww  (W»l  bt  L Woodroffe  «-«,  B-a;  s 
He  Bear  (SA)  bt  L Pertina  6-3.  * 

(Aiml  bt  T Obzller  (lor)  1-6.  M. 
Ua  ‘(&A)  bt  H MaBhamE  8-4.. 
MJ.  Own  6-2,  W.  A Jmor.4: 
«MT«tofcotra  (India  i 6-3. 6-2  HCraaAW'i- 
J Wanf  6-3.  6-4B  J LMma  (Rue)  bt  V.t 
Davtaa  JGej  W.  Wl.6-3. 
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TjDft  1 i TAORT.'  PW-EdOWy  ffrWRlvjr 

a.  Ml  C9M  C ImAv  p-lj;  to  Baw 
JttMkrfe  to.  iMaaeta  ixrtow  ne-)L 


uftder.'par  w of  JmI 
Haeggmafi.  said  fthttgiy: 
"Who?"  r':-. 

IThetadnot  Kon*t«to*ta 
might  haw  nod  ht'sai 
about  Paul  Cunr.  the  feat 
man  in,  wbo  squalled 
man’s  weote:  Ctary  hi  pfeye r 
who  aometimMbtoWB  hot  but. 
more  often  axis  season,  chid. ' 
He  hai  mined  the  cut  ta 
seven  at  his  tet^  eight  events. 
Ypsterday,  though,  be  bad 
eight  blrdtes,  as  putt  sfter 
putt  dropped. 

Fhldo  hut  scored  a 8S  tn  the 
first  round  of  the  Gul&tream 
World  Invitational  bm  yes- 
terday txut  bis  response  to  the 
question  about  the  Swede  was 
not  merely  a cose  of  the  smart 
alecks, ' 

Fbkto  followed  up  with  an- 
other question:  “He's  gone 
fishing,  hasn’t  he?”  — a refer, 
ence  to  Haeggman’s  passion 
for  that  pastime  and  foe  feet 
that  for  the  four  years  since 
he  was  selected  for  foe  1293 
Ryder  Cup  team  he  has  bean 
noticeable  only  by  his  ab- 
sence from  European  Tour 
leader-boards. 

: Yesterday  he  topped  one,  to 
lead  by  two  from  Tom  Leh- 
man. the  Open  champion, 
whose  65  was  bogey-free,  as 
against  Haeggmon’s  score 
which  contained  nine  birdies, 
an  eagle  tuid  three  bogeys. 
Colin  Montgomerie,  who  com- 
plained bitterly  about  taking 
4hr  48min  for  n round  of  golf 
when  in  foe  seventh  group  of 
the  day,  managed  a 69.  “Slow 
players  must  be  penalised 
shots,”  he  said.  “Fining  them 
is  a waste  of  time.’* 

When  Bernard  Gallacher 
announced  he  was  picking 
Haeggman  as  one  of  his 
choices  he  said  he  thought  the 
European  Tour  had  un- 
earthed a new  star,  and  it 
seemed  that  way  then.  Haegg- 
man was  as  fer  from  a stereo- 
typed Swede  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  both  cm  and  off  the 
course.  He  was  hyperactive 
off  it,  intense  and  emotional 
on  it  and  used  all  those  as- 
pects of  his  character  to  pro- 
pel his  g6ff  to  the  liighest 
levels  in  Europe- 

In  1993  he  won  the  Spanish 
Open  in  what  was  a maruxi- 
mano  contest  over  foe  final 
round  with  none  other  than 
Ernie  Els.  Haeggman  not  only 
won,  he  seemed,  with  his 
greater  urgency  and  drive,  to 
have  the  more  immediate 
future.  That  year  he  finished 
15th  in  the  Order  of  Merit  and 
-won  his  singles  in  the  Ryder 
Cup.  against  John.  Coc  k. 

Since  then,  however,  it  has 
been  downhill  A dislocated 
shoulder,  sustained  in  an  ice 
hockey  accident,  did  not  help. 
In  1994  he  slipped  to  25th  in 
foe  Order,  in  1995  to  40th  and 
last  year  to  60fo.  No  wonder 
Faldo  had  forgotten  him. 

Haeggman  blames  the  In- 
jury and,  of  course,  his  put- 
ting. ’ “You  lose  confidence,” 
he  said,  “when  you  see  so 
many  lip  out  or  stop  just 
short" 

Faldo  was  pleased  with  his 
round  though  he  reckoned  he 
bad  12  left-to- right  putts,  the 
most  difficult  for  a right- 
hander. Haeggman  and  Leh- 
man had  posted  their  scores 
before  he  went  out,  so  he 
knew  something  in  the  sixties 
was  required 

• John  Daly,  foe  1995  Open 
champion  who  in  March 
returned  for  another  spell  In 
an  alcohol  rehabilitation  cen- 
tre, yesterday  notified  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  club  that 
.he  was  pulling  out  of  .the 
Open  at  Troon  next  week. 
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NatWest  Trophy,  second  round 
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Pitching  m . . . Jack  Russell  fails  in  an  ambitions  attempt  to  catch  the  Middlesex  batsman  and  England  selector  Mike  Gatting  at  Uxbridge 

Middlesex  v Gloucestershire 

Dazzling  Kallis  helps  Middlesex  accelerate  in  reverse 


David  Foot  at  Uxbridge 


THIS  was  an  engrossing, 
swaying  match  with 
two  fine  hundreds  — 
by  Jacques  Kallis  and 
Monte  Lynch  — and  a win 
fbr  Middlesex  with  three 
balls  to  spare.  Jason  Pooley 
was  there  at  the  end  on  a 
calculated  79  bnt  Keith 
Brown  had  gone  to  a leg- 
side  catch  at  the  wicket  and 
Owals  Shah  to  a superb 


running  boundary  catch  by 
Martyn  Ball  in  the  tense 
final  overs. 

Lynch’s  century  came 
first.  Risk-taking  is  in  his 
nature  but  here,  on  a pitch 
of  varied  pace  and  contrary 
traits,  he  began  with  infi- 
nite discipline.  He  and  his 
captain  Mark  AJleyne  ad- 
mirably steadied  an  uncer- 
tain Gloucestershire  in- 
nings with  a cal™  stand  of 
predetermined  rfngiM  and 
nudges. 


Thaw  Lynch,  fhrnnpiwg  Ms 
bat  into  the  block-hole  as  if 
to  signal  Ms  Shifting  Tnrwio 
went  after  the  bowling.  His 
style  was  as  distinctive  as 
ever;  he  relaxed  into  an  al- 
most sedentary  position  to 
pull  Angus  Fraser  and  fid- 
lowed  up  with  an  impish  six 
into  the  busy  roadway. 

He  was  dropped  in  the 
deep  covers  on  98  and  no 
one  really  complained.  He 
reached  a valiant,  nostalgic 
100  and,  his  work  done,  was 


out  to  a weary  off  shot 

Kallis.  offering  a memo- 
rable preface  to  his  batting, 
took  four  wickets.  Ttzfhell 
had  been  omitted  and, 
strangely,  Richard  Johnson 
bowled  only  a few  nntninni 
overs,  fbr  two  wickets,  at 
the  end. 

Then  came  Kallis's  in- 
nings, reminding  us  again 
what  a prospect  the  South 
African  all-rounder  is.  He 
took  187  balls  over  his  cen- 
tury. There  were  three 


sixes,  two  of  them  with 
reverse-sweep  dexterity  to 
cause  an  audible  gasp 
around  the  ground.  The 
result  had  never  been  a cer- 
tainty, though  Kallis 
revealed  the  maturity  and 
composure  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner. Alleyne  had  Wm 
taken  at  the  wicket. 

Mark  Ramprakash  had 
set  the  foundations  with  a 
handsome  array  of  attack- 
ing shots,  including  a glori- 
ous six  off  i»fe  Ups  against 


shw»m  Young.  Hi«  dismissal 

came  with  his  first  badly 
conceived  stroke,  against 
Ball,  the  off-spinner. 

Gloucestershire  seemed 
to  be  a bowler  short  and 
suffered  because  of  it.  The 
noisy  support  of  a «nw» 
section  of  their  fans  must 
have  been  counter-produc- 
tive to  concentration.  Yet 
at  least  there  were  few 
planes  coming  in  or  out  of 
Heathrow  to  drone  their 
own  kind  of  distraction. 


Surrey  v Nottinghamshire 


Astle  shoots  down  stars 


Paul  Woaver  at  The  Oval 


THIS  match  had  been 
over  an  hour,  and  the 
stealthy  shadows  had 
almost  crept  as  for  as 
the  square,  but  in  the  execu- 
tive boxes  men  were  still 
playing  with  Ceefax  as  if  to 
confirm  a result  that  was  an 
affront  to  their  credulity. 

Surrey  — with  10  interna- 
tionals «nd  another  as  12th 
man.  richly  gifted  4-1  fiavour- 
Ites  to  win  the  trophy,  tipped 
too  to  beat  Kent  in  Saturday's 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  final 
— had  been  beaten  by  the 
famously  unfancied  Notting- 
hamshire by  22  runs. 

.The  sunny,  well-groomed 
Oval  was  a land  fit  for  heroes 


as  England  stars  returned,  but 
the  heroes  were  not  up  to  it 
Chasing  a modest  177  for  vic- 
tory they  were  bowled  out  for 
164  in  556  overs,  losing  their 
last  nine  wickets  fbr  82  runs. 
Nathan  Astle  fallowed  hia  50— 
the  Only  one  in  the  match  — 
with  the  tightest  bowling  of  the 
day.  one  for  12  in  10  overs,  and 
Surrey  were  in  ruins. 

They  were  cruising  at  72  for 
one  but  lost  Mark  Butcher, 
Graham  Thorpe  and  Alec 
Stewart  in  five  overs.  Butcher 
was  beaten  by  a good  nip- 
backer  but  Thorpe  hit  a long- 
hop  to  deep  backward  point 
and  Stewart  checked  his  pull 
shot  and  lobbed  to  extracover. 

Surrey  bat  all  the  way,  and 
there  was  no  problem  with 
overs,  but  when  Alistair 


Brown  chased  a wide  one  and 
thgn  Adam  Hollioake  failed  to 
get  above  his  cut  stroke  they 
were  113  for  six  in  the  34tb 
and  Notts  sniffed  a fatnnna 
day.  “This  is  my  worst  defeat 
here,”  said  Hollioake. 

Nottinghamshire's  total, 
compiled  in  55.1  diffident 
overs,  looked  about  50  short 
even  on  a pitch  which  was  not 
vintage  OvaL  Surrey  had  de- 
clined to  use  the  strip  set 
aside  for  this  match  because 
it  was  less  likely  to  give  com- 
fort to  their  spinners.  The 
suzlhce  they  cho6e,  though 
harder,  proved  seamer- 
friendly  and  two-paced. 

When  Notts  were  10  for 
three  in  the  sixth  over  of  toe 
morning  some  spectators  were 
scanning  timetables  for  eariy 


trains.  Then,  before  he  had 
scored.  Astle  adgad  BIckneD  to 
slip  where  Butcher  spilled  a 
straightforward  rflianrp 

Stewart  and  Thorpe,  who 
were  in  the  England  side 
against  whom  Astle  scored  a 
Test-saving  hundred  fbr  New 
Zealand  in  Auckland,  realised 
the  importance  of  the  miss. 
Astle  did  not  perish  imtfi  tha 
40th  over,  when  the  score  was 
120,  and  by  then  he  had 
scored  a responsible  yet 
cleanly  struck  56  from  112  de- 
liveries, with  seven  fours. 

Surrey's  spinners  lan  Salis- 
bury and  Saqlain,  with  five 
wickets  between  them,  could 
scarcely  imagine  that  three 
hours  later  they  would  be  bat- 
ting for  Surrey's  life  in  the 
pin-drop  hush  of  the  evening. 


Sussex  v Lancashire 


Greenfield  ton 
sinks  holders 


MTJART  LAW  struck  a 
wbrlDiant  century  to  steer 
Essex  to  a seven-wicket  vic- 
tory over  Worcestershire  at 
Cbdmsford.  The  Australian 
all-rounder  helped  himself  to 
exactly  100  from  91  balls  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a victory 
which  came  with  16  balls  to 
spare. 

Earlier  Graeme  Hick's  146 
had  taken  Worcestershire  to  a 
commanding  286  for  nine.  But 
law  struck  two  sixes  and  11 
. fours  as  Essex  overcame  the 
setback  of  losing  Paul  Prich- 
ard and  Nasser  Hussain  with 
only  tt  on  the  board. 

' Law  was  finally  caught  in 
the  deep  off  V Scram  Solanki 
after  sharing  In  a third- 
wfckaf  stand  of  182  in  24  overs 
with  Ronnie  Irani  Irani  and 
ftral  Grayson  then  saw  Essex 
hniyif  with  an  unbroken  stand 
of  138  in  29  overs.  Irani  fin* 
isbedwithT9. 


Warwickshire  v Somerset 

Reeves’  return  spoiled  by  a quick  flourish 


Peter  White  at  Edtfbaston 


Warwickshire  proved 
they  can  sdfi  conjure  up 
a few  tricks,  even  without  the 
master  tactician  Dermot 
Reeve. 

Somerset’s  new  coacli 
returned  to  this  ground  yes- 
terday hoping  to  Inflict  mis- 
ery on  the  county  he  led  to  six 
trophies,  including  two 
NatWest,  in  three  years  be- 
fore injury  forced  his 
retirement. 

But  after  Somerset  had 
steered  themselves  Into  a po- 
tentially match-winning  posi- 
tion, Reeve  watched  in  dis- 
may as  Warwickshire  forced 
their  way  into  the  last  eight  of 
the  competition. 

The  home  pace  pair  of  Al- 
lan Donald  — whose  first  two 
overs  had  cost  16  runs  as 


Somerset  chased  a winning 
target  of  221  — and  Gladstone 
Small  punished  Somerset 
with  a late  spell  of  venomous 
bowling. 

Despite  a defiant  87  from 
Simon  Ecclestone,  built 
painstakingly  in  40  overs, 
Somerset  were  unable  to  com- 
bat the  pace  of  Donald,  in  par- 
ticular, who  after  his  early 
problems  finished  with  four 
wickets  for  54  runs  off  his  12 
overs. 

The  85- year-old  Small 
showed  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. for  experience  and 
used  as  much  brain  as  brawn 
in  his  bowling  — a point  that 
would  not  have  gone  unno- 
ticed by  Reeve.  Small  took 
three  wickets  for  22  runs,  but 
did  the  damage  in  a four-over 
spell  when  he.  claimed  all  his 
victims  at  a cost  of  only  seven 
runs. 


Warwickshire  opted  to  bat 
but  struggled  early  an  against 
the  Somerset  pace  attack  of 
Graham  Rose  and  Andrew 
Caddick.  They  lost  their  first 
two  wickets  in  reaching  50  by 
the  18th  over. 

Dominic  Ostler  came  to  the 
rescue,  figuring  in  two  half- 
century  partnerships,  first 
with  David  Hemp  and  then 
with  Trevor  Penney.  Ostler's 
dismissal  fbr  54  signalled  a 
sharp  collapse  by  Warwick- 
shire as  they  lost  three  wick- 
ets for  10  runs  in  four  overs. 

But  Reeve  could  not  have 
been  too  pleased  at  the  way 
Somerset's  indifferent  field- 
ing enabled  Warwickshire’s 
lale-order  batsman  to  posh 
the  total  well  beyond  the  200 
mark,  a figure  which  eventu- 
ally proved  enough  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Donald  and 
Small  in  particular! 


David  Hopps  art  Hove 


UNBEL1EV ABI  some- 

body shouted,  and  in- 
deed it  was.  Two 
months  earlier,  Sussex’s 
seven-wicket  victory  over 
Lancashire  would  have  been 
unthinkable.  Even  two  hours 
earlier,  few  had  dared  to  con- 
template it. 

Yet  win  they  did,  with  21 
balls  to  spare.  Sussex,  poor 
benighted  Sussex,  getting  by 
as  best  they  can  after  the  de- 
parture of  half  their  side  and 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of 
an  archaic  committee;  Lanca- 
shire, holders  of  both  knock- 
out trophies  and  unrivalled  in 
limited-overs  cricket  for  the 
past  decade. 

Sussex  were  as  desperate 
for  lift-off  as  the  executives 
quaffing  In  the  British  Air- 
ways marquee  (outside  cater- 
ers. naturally),  and  Keith 
Greenfield’s  129,  the  highest 
one-day  score  of  his  career, 
mellowed  a disturbing  sea- 
son. If  the  word  “crisis”  Is  ut- 
tered today,  it  will  be  in 
Lancashire. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  Greenfield  joined  Sus- 
sex on  a youth  training 
scheme,  and  today  it  can  be 
proclaimed  that  such 
schemes  really  work.  Sussex 
had  not  reached  100  in  three 
of  their  last  four  Champion- 
ship innings  but  he  treated 
Lancashire's  283  for  six  like 
an  amiable  afternoon  amble. 

He  should  have  been  caught 
when  81,  John  Crawley  drop- 
ping him  off  Jason  Gallian, 
but  otherwise  rarely  miscal- 
culated until  he  was  bowled 
as  he  advanced  to  drive  Mike 
Watkinson.  Mark  Newell  had 
by  then  caught  the  mood  and 
finished  unbeaten  on  75. 


Lancashire  lost  Glen  Chap- 
pie in  his  fifth  over  with  a 
stomach  strain,  the  pitch  had 
flattened,  the  sun  shone,  the 
seagulls  swirled  overhead 
and  Sussex’s  largest  crowd  of 
the  season  could  not  believe 
how  pleasurable  it  was. 

There  was  a fair  degree  of 
movement  for  Sussex  In  the 
first  hour,  enough  to  question 
Lancashire's  decision  to  bat 


but  certainly  not  enough  to 
account  for  their  collapse  to 
38  for  four. 

Michael  Atherton's  Eng- 
land responsibilities  drain 
him,  as  they  have  <iw»inwi 
others,  and  be  had  made  only 
two  when  Vasbert  Drakes  had 
him  caught  at  slip.  Gallian 
and  Andrew  Flint  off  fell  in 
the  same  area  and  Graham 
Lloyd  was  bowled  by  Mark 
Robinson’s  first  delivery  as 
he  offered  no  shot 

The  recovery  was  lasting,  a 
stand  of  178  in  31  overs  be- 
tween Crawley  and  Ian  Aus- 
tin being  a NatWest  record 
for  the  sixth  wicket  Austin 
had  never  made  a one-day 
hundred.  He  began  the  last 
over  on  97  but  a leg  bye  lost 
him  the  strike.  He  recovered 
ft  for  the  last  ball  but  biffed 
James  Kirtley  into  the  handu 
of  Keith  Newell  at  deep 
square  leg.  Crawley  finished 
unbeaten  on  113. 

• Devon  Malcolm  fired  Der- 
byshire past  Northampton- 
shire at  Derby  with  a seven- 
wicket  burst  — and  then  said 
be  was  itching  to  get  back 
into  the  England  fold. 

The  34-year-old  paceman 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


omitted  from  the  squad  for 
the  fourth  Test  at  Headingley, 
claimed  competition-best  fig- 


ures of  seven  for  35  from  101 
overs  as  Northamptonshire 
were  shot  out  for  180.  chasing 
a huge  824  for  seven. 


Scoreboard 


NatWMt  Ttapfagr 
Second  round 


Chabarfardi  Easflx  won  by  aaven 

wiefcote. 


TM  Moody  ibarbWMama  . 
TSCwflBosucn . 


G A Hick  c Grayson  b Conn 140 

K R Spiring  tbw  b Grayson  47 

0 A Loaamrdrtd  b Irani 

VS  Soianu  eWIBIaow  b Conran 

8 R LnmolS  0 Irani  — — 

TSJ  broom  not  out  — — 

PJ  Newport  run  oul  — 

AShaHyvrunout 

Exma(t>is.<»4.nM)- 


Total  {tor  8.  BO  ovmm>~ * 

PMgfafckm  ll.  UE.  223,268.275. 

27B.SB0.2fi6.2fla 

Did  not  bat,  R J Chapman. 

■mnfcgi  WltUma  t8-4-4t-i;  Cowan 
lS-O-NW:  SO  Law  *-0-19-0;  Irani 

10-V01-C  SuCII  ID-1-27-1:  Grayson 

HMK78-1. 

*PJ  PrUiard  cRhodMbStortyar — 1 

S Q Law  c Lemptn  b Sotankl — 100 

NftaMlnc  Spiring  blflawport  » 1 

R C tram  not  out TO 

APQrayaon  not  out. — d~ 

Extras  (ID10.  wfl.  nbO) a 

Tow  {for  3.  S7X3  evara) « 

MoTwMkatMlO,  18. 151. 

DM  _ot  ba*  O Rottnson.  □ Law,  in  Roi- 
■na.  A Cowan,  N VfflDanw.  P Such, 
■arndaa.  wwporf  0 83-1:  Shartyar 
B-O-JO-i:  Moody  a-O-K-ftLOMpm 
7-0-44-0:  Hick  ia-0-40-0:  Laathardala 
S-O-OO-O;  Solan  Id  103-0-51-1. 

B Laadbaatar  and  R A Whttoi 


Glamorgan  won  by  two 


J S Lancy  c Janraa  b Data 
ML  Hayden  IbwbThontaa  . 

R A Smith  c Maynard  0 Thomaa 110 

M Keecn  c Uorrta  b Waoar 

w S Kandafl  c Corny  b waddn 
■J  P StepRanson  Siw  b Craft  — 

S D Udal  not  out 


tANAynesnotoul  11 

Extras  (S3.  iblO.  w14) 27 


Total  (tor  6.  EOovars) 0 

Md«hk*to4S.  101. 140. 103, 104. 
277. 


DM  no4  bob  R J Mani.  S J Ranshaw.  C A 
Connor 

BowBagiWaqar  12-0-68-1:  Waddn 

12-1-44-1:  Thomas  11-0-7D-2:  CroQ 
12-1-30-1,  DaJa  0-0-61-1:  Cottoy 
4-0-22-0. 


R D 8 Crtn  c Lanay  b Ranshaw 

H Morris  run  Old 

A Dala  c Aynws  b Connor  . 


*M  P Maynard  c Kaoch  b Stophomon 

PA  Coney  c Haydon  b Stephanaon 

SP  James  cAynraab  Connor 
GP  Butcher  c AymMbStephan8an  .. 

TAO  Shaw  not  out 

SOTnomasc  Udal  b Ranshaw 
Waqar  Vounla 


Extras  (lt>12.  wUQ 

Total  liar  B.  59.4  ovam) 904 

a 1SS.  132. 144. 192.216. 

291.292. 

DM  not  bans  L Watidn. 

Ranshaw  12-1-71-5:  Connor 
11.4-1-66-2:  Mam  1 1-0-65-0:  Stephenson 
12-1-49-3;  Udal  12-0-66-0.  Roach 
VO-6-O. 

R Julian  and  B J Meyer. 


.1  Yorkshire  won  126  runs. 

YOBKSHm 

M D Moxon  c Sodtn  b Parsons 74 

A McGrath  c Nixon  b Parsons 24 

‘D  Byes  b Persons  2 

DS  Lehmann  c Johnson  b Walls to 

C White  no!  out  ■—■■■■■■■ 90 


B Parker  ran  oid  ___ 

tR  J Blakey  noi  oid 

Extras  (IDS.  wi«.  nM). 

Total  (lor  5.  GO  oven). 


.210 


M of  wtekatm 86. 88. 83. 177. 306. 

DM  Net  Ben  P J Hartley.  D Gough.  C E W 
Sllverwood.  R O Stomp. 

MidlBlIy  12-0-59-0;  Mains 
12-4-SB-ft  Wells  10-1-40-1:  Parsons 
12-1-68-3:  Mason  12-0-63-0:  Johnson 
2-0-1 S-D. 


VJ  Walls  b Gough 


D L Maddy  D SBverwood  _______  O 

I J Sutcliffe  b Stamp do 

*J  J WhUBkar  Ibw  b Gough 


N C Johnson  c Biakay  b Stamp IS 

B F Smith  c Hanley  b Stomp 4 

IP  A Nixon  Ibw  b Stamp 14 

TJ  Mason  b Hartley 

G J Parsons  run  out . 8 

D J Mlllns  run  out 3 

ADMitlally  notoot O 

Extras  (Ib3,  w4)._ . — 7 


Total  (473  overs) II 

Pblof  wldoetei  0.5. 14. 43,51.75, 1B2. 
173.161. 

Gough  0-1-22-2;  Sllverwood 
&2-2-36-1:  Hartley  9-0-32-1:  WlUta 
6-0-36-0:  Stamp  12-0-64-4. 

— A Jones  and  A Whitehead. 


A S RolDns  c Salaa  b Taylor 

MR  May  c Warren  b Mohammad « 

CJ  Adams  MWansob  Ballsy toi 

K J Barnett  c Loya  b Emburay  — , — 111 

Q A Khan  cPenberthy  b Taylor 10 

*P  A J DoFroltaa  c Loya  b BaUey 24 

VP  Clarice  not  Out 24 

HC  MKriJdunc  Lays  b Bailey 1 

P Aktred  net  out — O 

(b5.lb7.w21) S3 


Total  (lor  7.  BO  evara) — _ 324 

“ ~etwtBfcstwia2S.20fl.2S4.a94.301. 
310. 

DM  ant  halt  K J Dean,  D E Malcolm. 

■aw  Mohammad  12-3-42-1;  Taylor 
0-0-68-2;  Curran  4-0-23-0:  Penberthy 
2-0-23-0;  Emburay  12-0-61-1:  Snaps 
12-0-50-0;  Bailey  0-0-66-3. 


M BLoyecClartob Malcolm  2 

*RJ  Warren  b Malcolm  O 

WJ  Bailey  Ibw  b Dean  23 

KM  Curran  b Malcolm  — O 

□ J G Sataa  c DePraHax  b Mafcolm 0 

T C Walton  Ibw  b Malcolm O 

A LPenbsrthy  Ibw  b Malcolm 82 

J N Snaps  0 DaPraltaa 54 

J E Emburey  b Civile 1 

P Taytor  b Ualcotm  s 

Mohammad  Aknun  notout  ______  O 

Extras  (Ib10.w13) 23 

Total  (48.1  ovare) 190 

WciuMwto  1.S.84.3B.2Q.S2.T40. 
160.179. 

Malcolm  ID. 1-1-35-7:  DeFraltaa 
12-0-30-1;  Dean  0-2-24-1;  AMrad 
7-0-84-0:  Ctariea  10-1-38-1. 

JW  Holder  and  A Clarkson. 


Hum  8uaa«x  won  by  seven  arieketa. 


M A Atherton  c Greenfield  b Drakes  - 2 

J ERGaMane Greenfield  bKHUay  ...  1 

P Crawley  not  out 110 

G D Lloyd  b RoMoson  * 

A FHntofl  c Athey  b Drakes 


*M  Waddnaon  c Khan  b K Newell  — 

D Austin  cK  Nowall  bKJrtJey 

Boras  [IDG.  w14.  nbO) 


or 


Total  (tor  6. 60  overs) a 

Mot  aricfcetv  3. 22.3X36, 105,283. 
DM  not  ben  fW  K Hegg.  G Yetee,  P J 
Martin.  G Chappie. 

Buwium  Drakes  12-4-3S-2:  lOrtiey 
12-1-61-2;  RoMnson  12-1-54-1:  Kh«" 
12-1-66-0:  K Newsd  12-0-01-1. 


X Greenfield  b WfctMnson  - 1*0 

CWJAtneyb Austin 27 

N R Taylor  Ibw  D Aumm 9 

M Newell  not  out TB 

NJLonnem notout SS 

Extras  (US.  wtfl.  nM) 19 

Total  (tor  3. 5M  overt) 2B6 

Ml  at  wMkatetBS.  IDS.  23S 

OM  not  beta  K NawaO.  TP  Moon*.  V C 

Drakes.  A A Khan,  M A Robfnaon.  H J 

Hartley 

9au9mp  Chappie  4.1-O-1B-0.  Martin 
11^-2-46-0:  Fimtofi  55-0-21-0:  Ausdn 
11-0-45-2;  Yams  lfr-O-73-ft  Vtatfdnun 
7-0-41-1;  GaBInn  7-0-37-0 

1 J H Harris  and  J F Steato 


IfctoMM  Mlddteeax  won  by  tour  wickets 


AJVWlghtc  WsekM  bHewta 1 

NJ  Trainer  c Brown  bKaUls  29 

R J CunllDs  c flemprakash  b Dutch  .. . 33 

M A Lynch  c Dutch  D Kama lOO 

s Young  c Bream  b Kama  0 

•mw  Alleyns  c Howto  o Washes  . 43 

tR  C Ri«sea  c Shah  b Jonnaon 20 

THC  Hancock  tow  b Johnson  . _ ...  a 

MC  J Ball  not  out  B 

A M Smith  b Katas 4 

R P Davis  no)  out  - - ...........  1 

Extras  (IblB.  W12.  nbO - ....  33 

Total  [tor  9.  CO  OVOrt)  — ST7 

Pafi  of  wtofcecsr  2. 65, 75. 7B.  192.  »1. 

262.  353.272. 

Bawtoras  Frater  11-2-50-0.  Hawln 
0-1-37-1;  Kan  Is  11-1-47-4;  Dutch 
10-1-24-1:  Week  on  10-1-54-1;  Rampra- 
kasn  S-0-17-0;  Johnson  4-0-29-2 


PNWoekesc  Wright  b Smith 4 

J H Kalita  e Rumen  b Alleyns  ....  — lOO 

*M  R nomprakaah  b Boll 42 

UW  GmUng  taw  b ADeyne  ■ 

JC  Pooley  notaid—. TO 

IK  R Browne  RiraaaHb  AHayne  IB 

OAStiahcBaUbSmiin 8 

K P Dutch  not  out .... ■ 

ExUa3fB9.w4.nb4) IT 

Total  i tor  9. 503  overs). .._ a BO 

PMtefwtaketai  10.87. 104.  ED0.232.24fl. 
DM  not  bed  R L Johnson.  J P Hewitt.  A R 
C Fraser. 

9ewB.ru.  Smith  12-0-82-2;  Young 
B2J-1-43-0.  Davis  12-0-44-0;  Alleyne 
12-CM7-0.  Ball  12-0-61-1:  Tralnor 
3-0-24-0. 

Umptawm  K E Palmer  and  R Palmar. 

SURRBY  v NUI IDM1HAM3KIRS 
The  Ovafc  Nottlnghamshlra  won  by  2? 
runs. 

MOTTmQHAMBHBte 

P R PoHard  c Stow  an  b Btoknelt 2 

R T Robinson  Ibw  b BJCknefl 4 

*P  Johnson  c Thorpe  b Lewis - 4 

N J Astle  c Thorpe  b Salisbury ...  66 

G F Archer  c Butcher  b B C Homoake  12 

C M Toiloy  c Slews'!  b Salisbury 18 

tWM  Noon  e Thorpe  b Saqlain 19 

K P Evans  Ibw  b Saqlain 11 

P J Franks  run  out 4 

RT  Bates  c Butcher  b Saqlain  11 

M N Bowen  not  oul  8 

Extras  (b5.  IblO,  wis,  nb2) 30 

Total  (55.1  ovora) 1TB 

FaB  of  wickets  5, 10.10.41. 109.120. 

150. 151. 1GB 

BewBew  Blcknall  12-3-36-2:  Lewis 
9-1-12-1;  A J Homoako  5-0-20-0;  B C Hoi- 
lloake  9-1-30-1;  Salisbury  12-1-32-2; 
Saqlain  B.1-0-30-3. 


as 

o 

19 

7 

IB 

0 

24 

B 

e 

14 


M A Bidchor  ibw  b Tolley  .._ 

J D Ratcliffs  Ibw  b Bowen  

‘A  J Stewart  c Johnson  b Franks  _... 

GP  Thorpe  C Bates  b Tolley 

ADBrowncNoon  b Tolley 

t A J Hollioake  c Bales  b Evans  .___ 

C C Leads  c Pollard  b Bowen 

B C Homoake  ibw  b Astle  - 

M P Blcknall  b Evans 

I D K Salisbury  c Noon  b Bowen 

Saqlain  Mushtaq  nol  out 

Extras  (be.  wlO.  nb2)  

Total  (56-6  overt) II 

M Italctota  11 72. 73.  HL 100. 113. 
114. 134. 132. 


Bowen  10-0-38-3:  Franks 
6-V-21-1;  Bates  9-0-38-0;  Evans 
1 1 A-4-2Z-2  Today  0-0-21-3:  Astle 
10-5-12-1. 

B DudleatonandT  WJesty. 


e Warwickshire  won  by  11  rune. 


AJ  Motes  Ibw  0 Ross  . 


*N  U K Smith  b Rose ....  4 

DL Hemp cTumarb Karr 29 

DPOstlarb Parsons B4 

T L Penney  b Mushtaq 25 

D R Brawn  c Turner  b Parsons  S 

G Welch  c Holloway  0 Mushtaq 20 

A FGttoac  Turner  b Parsons 13 

tKJ  Piper  Ibw  b Caddick 13 

G C Small  c Ahmad  b Kerr 4 

A A Donald  not  out 0 

0b12.w17.nbB) 31 


.220 


Total  (58.1 
Met  wfakatatZ7.38.96. 146. 156.156. 
W.  206, 219. 

•Ba«s  Caddick  10.1-2-27-1;  Rose 
12-1-46-a:  Bums  0-O-27-O:  Kerr 
7-0-41-e  Musntaq  12-V-34-2;  Paraons 
11-1-34-3. 


M Burns  cOader  b Welch 3 

PC L Holloway c Piper b Small 39 

*P  D Bowler  Ibw  b Donald  14 

S C Ecclestone  c Smith  b Donald 87 

M N Lathwafl  b Small 1 

|RJ  Turner  c Donald  b Brown  _____  1 

K A Paraons  c Piper  b Small 1 

G DRoaac  Piper  b Donald  18 

D KotT  b Donald O 

Mushtaq  Ahmed  nol  out lO 

A R Caddick  bGUaa 6 


Extras  (b6.  me,  wi2,  nbfl)  31 

Total  (S&3  overt) 200 

of  wfakMae  12. 47. 135. 137. 146. 153. 
164. 1B4.193. 


Donald  12-1-64-4;  welch 
TZ-V-C7-1:  Small  12-1-22-3;  Brown 
11-0-40-1;  Giles  90-0-36-1;  Seem 
2-0-11-0 

N T Plows  and  D R Shephard 

Tour  match 

(Today:  11.0) 

Pakistan  a 119  [Salim  Elari  53. 
Anthony  6-34)  MCC  275-6  [K  L T Arthur- 
lon  i38no.  G W Rower  T8;  Azhar  Man* 
mood  4-63). 

Second  XI  Championship 

(Today:  11.0) 

Somerset  246  (H  Morgan  51; 

Mllbum  4-4fi).  Hants  56-3.  Cfc— SvrRUfc 
Darbys  346-7  g E Owen  03.  S D Stuotrinos 
74.  M J Vandrau  64no.  S P Griffiths  591  v 
Durham.  Hawo—1—  Yorks  336-6  |R  A 
KetOeborough  133.  C A Chapman  63.  R 
Robinson  56)  v Middx.  IfaMtopta— ■ Lanes 
365-r  dec  IM  E Harvey  92.  J J Haynes 
71  no.  R J Green  S3.  N T Wood  521  Kent 
44-a  Herat—  Sinsax  393  (R  K Rao  121. 
J R Carpenter  63:  Coffins  5-79).  Gloucs 
34-1.  MuittiawiMsei  Northerns  556  |K  G 
Innes  194.  G P Swann  108.  D J Cape!  95). 
Essex  224  [Capsl  3-50)  and  74-1. 

Mnor  ComuM— 
CtnmploosMp 

Havtfonti  Cumbartand  215-4  and  117-4. 
HamontshirB  35-1  and  295  (S  March  53). 
Cumberland  (ISpts)  bt  Hertfordshire  (i)  by 
two  rune. 

Cambridoeehtro  217-6  and  21B 
(Roberta  5-73.  Deo  nan  4-64).  Bedfordshlro 
237-4  and  19*  (D  J M Meresr  99;  Benson 
4-21).  Cambridgeshire  (19pts)  bt  Bodtord- 
shha  (7)  by  Ova  runa. 

Today 

K TROPHY  (one  day.  1140: 
(Dartmouth):  Warwickshire  v 
Minor  Counties. 
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Look  out  for  David  Sales. 

We  did. 


A,.  c.f  ;h«  * j:  ;i  VVij‘  ■ DrVO'OOiiienf  o!  hxecilC'MCL'.  Duvid  hos  teprest-.nlcd  tnoicnd  r;  '.he  triqiand  L-ricer  19  ’coir;  oooT--,t  cror.r.'v'-.c, 

N,”.v  Zeolrrin  ord  l-.ji.-tv.oti  and  has  sir.tr-  bvcoine  ihe  first  Lnnlish:rr.n  r.-  sroie  0 douoie  LVituru  cr:  his  Cham?Jionsf'.ip  debut.  Exad  '.-::i  ' tava! op- nuni  me- 

A NatWest 

More  than  just  a bank 
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j^U,1 ,, 


Baggio- 

Ravanelli 

link-up 


Ian  Ross 


Liverpool  dropped 
any  interest  in  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough striker  Fa- 
brizio  RavaneLU  yesterday 
just  as  Everton  considered 
pairing  him  with  Roberto 
Baggio  at  an  eventual  cost 
of  some  £13.5  million. 

The  30-year-old  Baggio,  a 
former  World  Footballer  of 
the  Year,  has  been  made 
available  by  Milan  for  the 
knock-down  price  of  only 
£1  million,  and  Everton’s 
recently  installed  manager 
Howard  Kendall,  attempt- 
ing to  implement  his  prom- 
ised restructuring  of  a de- 
pleted senior  squad,  is 
ready  to  invest  heavily  in 
players  of  great  experience 
rather  than  those  of  mere 
promise. 

Everton  were  cheered  by 
yesterday's  news  from 
across  Stanley  Park,  for  it 
was  Liverpool’s  much-pub- 
licised interest  In  Ravanelli 
which  prompted  the  Italian 
international  to  announce 
last  week  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  join  Everton. 

But,  with  circumstances 
now  changed  and  Ravanelli 
seemingly  unwanted  by 
any  of  football's  super- 
powers. Everton  may  now 
represent  not  only  a viable 
but  the  sole  option. 

Ravanelli  would  now  cost 
about  £7  million  and  de- 
mand a basic  salary  of 
£1  million  per  season,  and 
Baggio  would  expect  to  col- 
lect about  £2.5  million  in 
wages  over  the  course  of  a 
two-year  contract  — some 
£24.000  a week. 

Although  keen  to  join  the 
exodus  from  Serie  A to  the 
Premiership,  Baggio 
refused  to  join  Derby 
County.  He  rejected  a two- 
year  contract  worth 
£20,000  a week,  insisting  he 
could  pick  up  more  money 
either  by  joining  another 
Italian  club  or  moving  to 
Spain. 

Ravanelli’s  prospective 
striking  partner  at  Ever- 
ton. the  Scottish  interna- 
tional Duncan  Ferguson, 
emerged  from  lengthy  talks 
about  his  future  yesterday 
without  the  extended  con- 
tract he  was  seeking. 

Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans  may  now  decide  to 
open  the  new  season  with 
only  one  recognised  senior 
forward,  Robbie  Fowler. 


Diddled  into 
penance  by  a 
Welsh  reverse 


Landscape  water-colour . . . Ernie  Els,  playing  In  the  Loch  Lomond  tournament,  drives  along  the  bonnie  banks  at  the  6th.  Report,  page  28  boss  kjnnaird 

Tyson  out  for  at  least  a year 


Kevin  Mitchell  hears  the  Nevada  authorities  dish  out  the 
stiff est  penalty  possible  to  the  ear-biting  ex-champion 


ALMOST  as  the  gavel 
hit  the  bench  in  Las 
Vegas  yesterday 
Mike  Tyson  was 
simultaneously  both  hurled 
out  of  boxing  for  at  least  a 
year  and  courted  for  a quick 
return  as  the  business  strug- 
gled for  a respectability  it  has 
only  fleetingly  had. 

The  language  was  arch  and 
formal,  the  pronouncements 
from  the  five  members  of  the 
Nevada  State  Athletic  Com- 
mission unintentionally 
comic  In  their  weighty  seri- 
ousness. but  the  accused  was 
not  there  to  hear  how  his  "un- 
sportsmanlike behaviour'’  in 
biting  Evander  Holyfleld  last 
month  would  cost  him  $3  mil- 
lion (10  per  cent  of  his  purse) 
and  indefinite  revocation  of 
his  licence  to  box  in  Nevada. 


It  is  the  stiffest  fine  handed 
out  in  sport  and  the  maxi- 
mum the  commission  could 
deliver  but  the  reality  is  that 
Tyson  retains  S27  million  and 
will  probably  get  his  licence 
back  when  first  allowed  to 
apply  for  it  12  months  from 
now.  Las  Vegas,  the  casinos. 
Don  King  and  the  rest  of  the 
boxing  jungle  cannot  do  with- 
out Tyson’s  phenomenal  abil- 
ity to  generate  wealth. 

The  punishment  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a watertight 
restriction  on  the  fighter.  A 
bill  passed  last  week  prevents 
him  boxing  in  any  American 
state  that  has  an  athletic  com- 
mission. and  several  ruling 
bodies  in  other  countries 
have  said  they  would  comply 
with  whatever  ruling  was 
handed  down  by  the  NSAC. 


The  31-year-old  former  world 
champion  Is  further  stymied 
in  that  he  is  on  parole  and  his 
movements,  even  between 
states,  are  strictly  controlled. 

As  ever,  though,  the  sharks 
were  circling  within  minutes. 
Donald  Trump,  the  New  Jer- 
sey casino  owner,  said  he 
would  be  able  to  promote  Ty- 
son abroad,  that  he  had  found 
loopholes  that  would  allow 
the  boxer  to  travel.  Even  a 
member  of  yesterday's  panel, 
Luther  Mack,  agreed  that  Ty- 
son could  box  abroad  in 
countries  that  would  not  ac- 
cept the  Nevada  ruling. 

Mack  expressed  frustra- 
tion. however,  that  Tyson  had 
chosen  to  fly  out  of  Las  Vegas 
the  previous  evening  for  New 
York.  "A  lot  of  questions  still 
have  to  be  answered  [if  he  is 


The  secret  f 
couldn’t  cover  up. 


to  get  his  licence  back].” 
Mack  said.  “Unfortunately  be 
was  not  here  to  answer  them. 
For  instance,  why  he  went 
out  [for  the  third  round 
against  Holyfield]  without  his 
mouthpiece.  Has  he  ever  done 
that  before?  Also  the  actions 
of  [bis  co-manager]  John 
Home  in  the  ring  afterwards. 
Lots  of  things." 

The  hearing  lasted  45  min- 
utes and  was  straightforward 
enough,  apart  from  the  ludi- 
crous posturing  of  Tyson’s  at- 
torneys. Oscar  Goodman  and 
Marty  Keach.  Goodman  main- 
tained that  Tyson  was  being 
unfairly  treated  because 
sportsmen  in  other  fields  es- 
caped censure  for  similar  in- 
discretions. “He  told  the  world 
he  snapped.  He  is  entitled  to 
consideration  that  be  made  a 
mistake"  Tyson,  according  to 
Goodman,  had  in  the  previous 
13  years  as  a professional  al- 
ways been  “a  gentleman". 

Gordon  Fink,  the  Nevada 
senior  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral, replied:  “Boxing  is  un- 
like any  other  sport.  Compari- 
sons are  meaningless.  The 
object  of  boxing  is  violence. 
There  Is  a fine  line  between 


sports  and  chaos.  The  events 
of  June  28  went  beyond  that 
line.” 

He  argued  that  a suspen- 
sion for  a stated  period  would 
be  inappropriate.  "We  believe 
J it  is  right  In  this  instance  to 
hand  down  the  maximum 
penalty,  revocation  and  a ID 
per  cent  fine.  Suspension  in 
this  case,  for  no  matter  how 
long,  would  not  be  enough. 
Suspension  is  a mere  inter- 
ruption, a mere  delay.  Events 
demand  greater  action  than 
that” 

Holyfleld  was  not  there 
either.  He  was  coming  close 
to  canonisation  earlier  this 
week  in  the  company  of  Nel- 
son Mandela  in  South  Africa. 

The  future  of  Don  King,  Ty- 
son's promoter,  is  uncertain. 
He  has  been  curiously  quiet 
since  the  fight  and  will  go 
into  discussions  with  his  own 
lawyers  soon  to  marshal  a de- 
fence in  a rerun  of  the  insur- 
ance fraud  trial  that  was  sus- 
pended last  year  when  the 
jury  could  not  agree  on  a 
verdict 

Boxing,  it  is  apparent, 
remains  permanently  In  the 
dock. 


Frank  Keating 

YOUR  starter  for  10: 

translate  mca  maxima 
culpa  into  Welsh.  The 
wrath  of  umpteenei- 
steddfod  elders,  druids  and 
bards  has  been  visited  on  this 
space  in  the  couple  of  weeks 
since,  with  blithe  and  carefree 
spirit.  I accepted  some  untu- 
tored advice  about  the  Welsh 
language  from  an  alleged  bi- 
lingual named  Jones. 

In  a cheery  appreciation  of 
the  Glamorgan  off-break 
bowler  Robert  Croft  I hap- 
lessly translated  the  wrong 
way  round  the  two-word  title 
of  his  memoir  Dyddiadur 
Troellwr  (Spinner's  Diary), 
compounding  the  cock-up  by 
waxing  on  the  loveliness  of 
the  word  dyddiadur  and  its 
connotations  of  crafty  did- 
dling in  the  wiles  and  guiles  of 
the  spinner's  craft  In  feet 

rlytfdinAur  means  diary  and 
troellwr  spinner  (or  turner). 

No  knowledge  whatsoever 
is  far  more  dangerous  than 
just  alittle.  The  letters  came 
fast  and  very  furious.  Mrs  R E 
Morgan  of  Weybridge,  Surrey 
(Weybridge,  Surrey!)  even  bad 
the  might  of  the  Bwrrd  yr 
Iaith  Gymraeg  (Welsh  Lan- 
guage Board)  chipping  In  two- 
penn’orth  for  my  cultural  and 
racist  slight  “too  arrogant  to 
be  ignored”,  as  she  put  it  with 
its  implication  that  the 
bowler's  “hints  of  crafty  did- 
dling" reflected  the  character- 
istics of  the  whole  nation. 

At  least  another  exile,  Betty 
Grantham  of  Woodford  Green 
in  Essex,  apologised  for  being 
pedantic:  “In  Welsh  a noun 
precedes  an  adjective  or  de- 
scriptive phrase . . . nor  can 
there  be  any  hints  of 'diddling' 
in  dyddiadur,  for  *dd’  is  pro- 
nounced *th'.  as  in  the  English 
word  the  V 


dial  urvfi  tn  giclad.  Every  time 
I have  fidt  and  looked  as 
inanely  deficient  as  John  Red- 
wood when  he  could  only 
mouth  the  same  words  as 
Welsh  Minister.  I am  drier-  , 
rained  to  learn  them  for  the 
reopening  of  the  glistening 
new  Arras  Park.  What  Is  “1 ' 
promise"  in  Welsh? 

Gareth  Edwards  tells  a nice 
tale  about  Welsh-speaking  and 
sport.  It  was  the  great  sernni-  : 
half  s practice  often  to  confuse 
the  opposition  by  communi- 
cating in  Welsh  with  his  eight  . 
sc  rummage  rs . One  year  the 
Welsh  X Vs  pack  was  foil  of 
English-only  speakers  from 
the  east,  Pontypool  and  New-; 
port  and  the  like.  They  asked 
for  Edwards's  tactical  callsio  . 
be  in  English.  Okay,  he  said  at 
the  first  practice,  “If  I shout 
out  a word  beginning  with  P it 
means  break  on  the  blind  side; 
if  a word  beginning  with  S, 
break  on  the  open  side”.  As 
the  ball  came  out  Edwards 
shouted  "psychology".  Four 
went  blind  and  four  went 
open. 


HAPPILY  there  was  a 
Welsh  angle  to  an  tin- 
vitriolic  letter  In  the 
(n-tray  pile  charging 
my  lazy  lack  in  the  lingo 
department  Don  and  Marga- 
ret Ratcliffe,  ofWedmore. 
Somerset  had  been  holiday- 
ing in  the  French  Pyrenees  In  . 
their  elderly  motor-caravan 
and  just  thought  to  share  a 
moment 

"One  roasting  morning  we 
made  the  second-gear  climb  to 
the  Col  d' As  tin,  5,000  feet  and 
about  25  minutes.  Two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  we  passed  a 
lonely  figure  grinding  upon  a 
bike.  At  the  top.  after  our 
second  cup  of  tea,  the  cyclist 
made  it,  still  pedalling.  He  was 
obviously  no  chicken.  We  of- 
fered him  a bottle  of  beer. 

“When  he  saw  we  were  Brit- 
ish, he  said  be  had  played 
rugby  in  all  our  stadiums.  We 
asked  him  to  write  his  name  on 
the  fly  Jeaf  of  our  French 
dictionary.  He  wrote  ‘R  Soro. 
1947-1950'.  then  jumped  up  and 
punched  his  chest  exclaiming. 
‘Mot  le  lion  du  Swansea.’  Then 
he  said  goodbye,  mounted  the 
bike  with  his  tree-trunk  legs 
and  rode  back  down.  We 
reckoned  he  made  the  climb 
every  day.  Le  lion  du  Swansea? 
What's  the  story?" 

Robert  Soro,  75  last  Decem- 
ber, was  chaired  from  the  field 
at  St  Helen's  after  France  had 
beaten  Wales  by  11-3  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 1948.  His  fellow  lock 
Alban  Moga — they  made  a 32- 
stone  second  row,  daunting 
for  those  times — was  also 
shouldered  off  by.  wrote  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union's  histo- 
rian Bryn  Thomas,  “many 
sportsmen  in  the  appreciative 
38,000  Swansea  crowd,  any 
number  of  them  having 
entered  with  forged  tickets”. 


WITH  firm  purpose 
of  amendment  I 
have  decided  on 
my  penance.  It  Is  a 
task  I have  set  myself  for 
years  but  never  achieved. 
Down  the  decades  Immedi- 
ately before  kick-off  at  the 
Arms  Park  I have  stood  in  the 
press-box  surrounded  by  such 
scribbling  confreres  as  Wilf 
Wooller,  Bleddyn  Williams, 
Clem  Thomas.  Gerald  Davies 
and  John  Taylor  (all-time 
greats  turned  journalists)  as 
they  have  opera tically  belted 
out  that  uplifting  anthem  of 
grandeur  Gtolad,  gwlad.  plei ~ 
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SetbyCrispa 


Mandelson’s 
dream  of 
keeping 
government 
members 
speaking 
with  the 
same  voice 
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c,r.:.!ircc".  v deny  ttu existence  oi'i^c  raimiy  • a rruv.,  crpfti'irncnl cenuuc*.*!  hv  ■.?>:  V.p?,.', 

: powerful,  psychologies.!  reveals  ibe  secrets  of  the  violent.  sver.:s  :L'it  surround  Vir:  av;  survivors. 

’Elegantly  written  and  compellingly  plotted11.  Sunday  Times. 

Brilliant,  stylish,  inteUectrnaL..and  violent  ’»  ij&zi 
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to  have 

extended 

to  them 

actually 

speaking 

the  same 

word. 

Mark  Lawson 
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Across  ‘ 

1 Yearning  fbranew  T-shirt 

4 A fallow  offering  a square 
deal  in  business  (6)  . . 

9 The  president  died  where 
- most  people  do  (4) 

■fO  How  one  sees  ortself — as.  - 
thoughtful  (ICQ  . 

11  Comment  concerning 
European  currency  (8) 

12  General’s  heraldic  device  ■; 
<8> 

13  Advocate  Having  a drink 
with  the  doorman  (9) 

15  Quietly  give  assistance  to 

get  settled  (4J  ; ' 

16  Turning  up  with  fifty  pounds 
shows  pluck  (4)  .. 

17  Attending  the  trial,  being  a ’ 

witness  (9)  ■ .' 

21  Splashdown!  (8) 

22  Note  land  shortage  (5) 


24  Emphasise  there's  less  than 
twenty  (1 0) 

20  Awefl- known  Muscovite— 

' Inordinately  vain  (4) 

29  The  painter  accelerated 
when  irritated  (6) 

27  7rtnk  to  take  over  (8) 

Down 

1 Put  out  at  a blue  picture 
- being  shown  (7) 

2 Home  help  raised  in  the 

country  (5) 

2 The  bell-ringer  refusing  to 
work?  (?) 

9 Discoveries  about  Oriental 

demons  (6) 

6 The  waiter,  a sober  worker, 
receiving  a tip  (9) 

T Looked  up  to,  though 
perpetually  In  debt  (7) 

8 Planting  trees  of  a neat  sort  ' 
— if  property  trimmed  (13) 


14  Looters  slip  back  to  grab 
some  beer  (9) 

16  More  candid,  so  less 

appealing  (7) 

18  Enduring  without  any 
objective  (7) 

19  AfartSsercanputupua)be(7) 

20  A little  girl's  story  about  a 

donkey  (8) 

23  Mademoiselle’s  send  off  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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